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ON THE GIUDECCA 


ROM the Casa on the Giudecca I look 
across the water and see Venice. Is 
there another window from which one 


can sec much of the beauty of land and 

ter ( Ypposite, along the Zattere, they 
are unloading the boats: I see the black 

lls and a forest of masts and rigging. A 
teamer has come in from Trieste, and lies 
between San Giorgio and the Dogana, 
vith its little black flock of gondolas about 
it. An orange sail creeps stealthily past 
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the window, and I hear the sail creak 
against the mast. High above the houses, 
almost with the dominance of the Sulei 
mainé at Constantinople, the great domes 
of the Salute rise above the green trees and 
brown roofs of the Patriarch’s palace. That 
long line above the water, curving slightly 
until San Giorgio intercepts it, is the Riva, 
and at all hours I can watch it change color, 
and sink into shadow, and emerge with the 
lamps at night, a dark outline, out of which 
the Doge’s Palace rises, always white, al- 
Ways mysterious, always at once solid and 
exquisite. Every day one sees, beside and 
above it, the grayish green of the bulbous 
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domes of St. Mark’s, the two columns of 
Syrian granite on the Piazzetta, and the 
winged lion of St. Mark, with his fierce 
laughter and alert springing body, who, 
from that height, challenges the ships. 

This long narrow island of the Giudecca, 
with its houses now mere shells, granaries, 
storehouses, or cottages for fisher-people, 
had its palaces once, and the Casa in which I 
am living was built by Palladio, who planned 
the Redentore on the left, and San Giorgio 
Maggiore on the little neighboring island to 
the right. Everything in the house is beau- 
tiful and ample; the long courtyard opening 
through two stone pillars wreathed with 
vines upon the garden, the stone staircase, 
and the immense room shaped like a cross 
without a top, its longer wall almost filled 
with tall and slender windows opening upon 
stone balconies over the water; windows at 
the narrow end looking over the garden, and 
beyond, the iron gateway, with its carved 
stone figures on the gate-posts, over the vast 
green and brown orchard and vineyard, 
stretching to the still waters of the lagoon on 
the other side of the island. There are tim- 
bered roofs, vast garrets, and a chapel with 
its lamp still burning before an image of the 
Virgin. The guests sit down to their meals 
in the great hall, and are so far away from 
each other that their presence has almost a 
touch of unreality; one hears and sees them 
vaguely, as if in a dream, and the Venetian 
woman who waits upon usall, passing toand 
fro with a sleepy dignity, has little curls of 
hair hanging about her eves like a woman in 
one of Carpaccio’s pictures. Outside there 
is always sun on the garden, once a very 
formal garden, and now just dilapidated 
enough for its quaint conventionality to 
borrow a new refinement, a touch of ruined 
dignity. One may wander through low 
alleys of trellised vines to the water; and 
beyond the water, on the other side of a 
narrow bank of land, the sea lies. 

There is, to those living on the Giudecca, 
a constant sense of the sea, and not only 
because there are always fishermen loung- 
ing on the quay, and fishing-boats moored 
in the side canals, and nets drying on the 
land, and crab-pots hanging half out of the 
water. There is a quality in the air one 
breathes, in the whole sensation of exist- 
ence, which is like a purification from the 
soft and entangling enchantments of Ven- 
ice. On the other side of the water, which 


can look so much like the sea, and form so 
rapid a barrier, yet across which every 
movement on the quay can be distinguished 
Venice begins; and in Venice one is as if 
caught in an immense network, or spider’s 
web, which, as one walks in its midst, seems 
to tighten the closer about one. The streets 
narrow overhead, push outward with beams 
and stone balconies and many-turning an- 
gles; seem to loosen their hold for a moment 
where a bridge crosses a narrow canal be- 
tween high walls and over dark water, and 
then tighten again in close lanes where the 
smells of the shops meet and fume about 
one’s face. The lanes are busy with men 
in rough clothes and with women in shawls, 
bare-headed, and with great soft bushes of 
hair, who come and go quietly, slipping 
past one another in these narrow spaces, 
where there is hardly room to pass, as the 
gondolas slip past one another in the nar 
row canals. The road is difficult to find, 
for a single wrong turning may lead one to 
the other end of Venice. This movement, 
the tangles of the way, the continual arrest- 
ing of one’s attention by some window, 
doorway, or balcony, put a strain upon 
one’s eyes, and begin after a time to tire 
and stupefy the brain. There is no more 
bewildering city, and, as night comes on, 
the bewilderment grows almost disquiet 
ing. One seems to be turning in a circle, 
to which there is no outlet, and from which 
all one’s desire is to escape. 

Coming out at last upon the Zattere, and 
seeing the breadth of water before one, it 
is as if one had gone back to the sea. The 
ships lie close together along the quay, ten 
deep, their masts etched against the sky, the 
water, or that faint shadow with its hard 
outline (almost level, but for the larger and 
lesser domes of the Redentore and the Zi- 
telle) which is the island of the Giudecca. 
A few voices rise from the boats; the hulls 
creak gently, as if they were talking together; 
there is a faint plashing of water, and be- 
yond, silent, hardly visible, unlighted by the 
few lamps along the quay, the island waits, a 
little desolate and unfriendly, but half-way 
to the sea. 

At night the moon swings in the sky, like 
the lamp of an illumination. There are 
curtains of dark, half drawn, and, higher in 
the sky, pale gold stars, like faint candles, in 
a dark which isluminous. Or, onanautumn 
night which is like summer, a moon like a 
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thin silver medallion hangs low over San 
Giorgio, and turns slowly to gold, while the 
water, between moonrise and sunset, pales 
and glows, and the dark begins to creep 
around the masts and rigging. 

Rain in autumn brings a new, fierce 
beauty into Venice, as it falls hammering 
on the water and rattles on the wood of the 
boats and settles in pools in all the hollows 
of the stones. Seen under that stormy 
light, just before sunset, with a hot yellow 
moon struggling to come through the rain- 
clouds, Venice is as if veiled, and all its 
colors take on a fine, deep richness, seen 
through water, like polished stones in sea- 
pools. The slender masts, the thin black 
network of the rigging stand out delicately, 
and with an almost livid distinctness. The 
gondolas move like black streaks on the 
water. For a moment the west bright- 
ens, as the sun goes down behind a space 
of sky that burns white, and shivers dully, 
streaked with dim yellow flakes and fleeces. 

There was a roaring of the sea all night, 
and in the morning the water splashed un- 
der the windows, almost level with the 
pavement. The whole Giudecca was swol- 
len, and rose everywhere into gray waves, 
tipped with white as they fell over. Sea- 
gulls had come in from the sea, and flew in 
circles over the water, dipping to the crest 
of the waves, and curving around the boats 
laden with timber, that crowded close to- 
gether against the Zattere. The wind still 
blew with violence, and a little rain fell. 
The sky and the water were of the same 
leaden gray, and the sea-gulls flying be- 
tween water and sky shone like white 
flakes of snow blown by the wind. 

There is no city in Europe which con- 
tains so much silence as Venice, and the 
silence of the Giudecca is more lonely than 
any silence in Venice. Yet, by day and 
night, there are certain noises, which one 
learns to expect, becomes familiar with, 
and finds no distraction in: the roar of the 
sea, when there is wind on the sea-walls, a 
dull, continuous, enveloping sound, which 
seems unintelligible as one looks across at 
solid land on the other side of water; the 
loud and shaking violence of wind; the 
hoarse, echoing hoot and trumpeting of 
great black or red steamers, which pass 
slowly, or anchor almost under the win- 
dows, to take in stores from the granaries 
that stand locked and barred and as if 


empty, along the fondamenta; the deep 
splash of the oars of barges, as the men 
who push with long oars in the water set the 
oars against their row-locks and begin the 
heavy rowing; the thin plash of the one oar 
of gondolas; the guttural cries, from water 
and the narrow strip of land, all in thick 
vowels, clotted together without a consonant 
between; and the ceaseless busy flapping of 
water upon the steps and around hulls, with 
little noises never twice quite the same. 


I] 
IN THE GONDOLA 


Tuey have been giving Goldoni at the 
Teatro Rossini, with a company of excellent 
Italian comedians, and, as the chatter in the 
gallery ends, and the chatter begins on the 
stage, I have found for once the perfect illu- 
sion; there is no difference between the one 
and the other. Voluble, living Venice, with 
its unchanging attitude toward things, the 
prompt gayety and gravity of its tempera- 
ment, finds equal expression in that gallery 
and, in this interpretation of Goldoni, on 
that stage. 

Going to the theatre in Venice is like 
a fantastic overture to the play, and sets 
one’s mood properly in tune. You step 
into the gondola, which darts at once across 
a space of half-lighted water, and turns 
down a narrow canal between walls which 
seem to reach more than half-way to the 
stars. The tiny lantern in the prow sheds 
no light, is indeed no more than a signal 
of approach, and you seem to be sliding 
straight into the darkness. Here and there 
a lamp shines from a bridge or at the water- 
gate of a house, but with no more than 
enough light to make the darkness seen. 
The gondola sways, swerves, and is round 
a sharp corner, and the water rushes 
against the oar as it swings the keel straight 
for another plunge forward. You see in 
flashes: an alley with people moving against 
the light, the shape of a door or balcony, 
seen dimly and in a wholly new aspect, a 
broad, well-lighted square, a dark church- 
front, a bridge overhead, the water lap- 
ping against the green stone of a wall which 
your elbow all but touches, a head thrust 
from a window, the gondola which passes 
you, sliding gently and suddenly alongside, 
and disappearing into an unseen quiet. 
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And, whenever you turn your head, you 
will see, bending against the oar, and sway- 
ing with every movement of this horse of 
the waters, his rider, the gondolier. 

The realization of Venice comes slowly, 
piece by piece, and it is long before cne has 
a properly definite sense of the traffic, and 
of what that traffic means, in these streets of 
water, which seem at first to be made for no 
more than ornament and the promenade of 
strangers. The dust-carts, when one grazes 
them in the side canals, begin to suggest 
other uses in this decorative water; and one 
day, meeting the gondola of the post-office, 
rowing hard from the station, one sees an- 
other, as it seems, transposition of things. 
Going under the Bridge of Sighs, one sees 
the rough, iron-bolted prison gondolas, with 
their square jelzi of solid wood, pierced by 
air holes on each side. Crossing the Rialto 
one looks down on a procession of gondolas 
that approach slowly, and under the tufted 
black hoods one sees the white flowers and 
favors of a wedding. Funerals cross be- 
tween the Fondamenta Nuove and the cem 
etery island of San Michele, and the dead 
people still go in their gondolas, under the 
last, narrower jest. 


Ill 


\MONG THE ISLANDS 

BEYOND Murano the water shines level, 
but with surfaces of many textures, to 
where the horizon ends on a thin line of low 
green trees. On the left, rising into the 
sky, are hills, dim to their summits, which 
sparkle with snow. In one place the tide 
moves visibly under you, and then the 
movement is over, but you are on water 
which just breathes, and the breath waves 
it into faint patterns, like moiré silk; and 
then it is breathless, and with a surface like 
satin. Here and there the water has ebbed 
from a mud-flat, colored a deep green, with 
white sea-birds sitting on the edge of the 
water. Groups of stakes, set for landmarks, 
outline the shapes of the sand-banks; and 
vou see the white birds sitting on the tops of 
the stakes. Black masses, which seem at a 
distance like great iron cannons, are seen, as 
one comes nearer, to be forts or powder- 
magazines, each filling a tiny island, but for 
a patch of grass or a cluster of starved trees. 
We pass few gondolas, but oftener large 
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boats, or barges, loaded deep, and some- 
times with rafts around them, and men walk- 
ing barefoot with their feet half in the water, 
pushing with long poles. Dark women with 
handkerchiefs of dark red or orange over 
their heads sit on chairs in the buranelli, nar- 
row boats rowed by a man who stands and 
rows forward with two oars which cross be- 
fore him. 

The gondola with its two rowers moves 
swiftly and steadily. In front of us is 
Burano, with its leaning campanile and 
long line of white and brown houses. ‘To 
the right there is a small, formal, and mys- 
terious island, like the Island of Death 
which Bécklin saw in picture after picture, 
but never, unless in San Francesco del 
Deserto, on any water of the earth. Dark 
green cypresses stand around the brown- 
roofed monastery, with its low tower, and 
one leaning stone-pine. Here, they tell you, 
St. Francis once came, on his way from 
Egypt; and the place where he preached is 
marked by a stone let into the wall of an 
inner chapel, with the inscription: “ 7% 
est locus ubi oravit seraphicus Franciscus.” 
In the garden, a garden full of weeds, there 
isa glass shrine built overa gray and ancient 
log; it is the staff of St. Francis, the monk 
told me, and it blossomed there, and re 
mains, a testimony, after five centuries. On 
a stone over the door of the cloister I read: 

“O Beata S 
O Sola Be d 
Elongavi jugiens, et mansi 





in solitudine.”’ 
The monastery is now a place of penitence, 
and misbehaving monks are sent here to 
meditate, and return, if they can, to peace, 
in this lonely foothold of land among still 
waters. 

As we row slowly around the sand-bank 
which lies between San and 
Burano, there is a luminous and breathless 
stillness on the water and in the air, and 
the reflection of the campanile and of the 
houses, every line and every color repeated 
flawlessly, like another self rather than an 
image of itself, is seen reversed in the 
water. The real thing and the image meet, 
passing into one another with so little divis 
ion, that the eye can scarcely distinguish 
where the one ends and the other begins. I 
never saw so beautiful and so deceptive an 
illusion evoked out of water by the sun. 
Looking back at San Francesco, the cy 


Francesco 


presses and the one stone-pine are s¢ arcely 
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less black as they plunge downward; sea 
gulls fly in the air over other sea-gulls, just a 
little dimmer, that seem to fly far down in 
the water, as in a crystal. 

The island of Burano, the real island, 
and not that magical other island in the wa 
ter, is dreary and sordid; dirt lies thick in 
every street, the campanile is slowly settling 
over, there are cracks in the walls of the 
churches, many of the houses are already 
ruinous. But if you look through the open 
doors you will see that every house has its 
piece of old oak, a chest or side-board, with 
brass plates and copper pans, sometimes 
with china on shelves, arranged over it on 
the wall; and the brass and china are for 
the most part old, and have come down in 
the family from generation to generation. 
The men in Burano are all fishers, the 
women all lace-makers. Fishing-boats lie 
with their nets and crab-pots in the canals; 
men lounge on the quays in top-boots and 
ribbed woolen stockings; there is all the 
smell, dirt, and apparent idleness of a fishing 
village, where work waits on the tides and 
the weather. Women sit in every doorway, 
bending over the lace which they are stitch 
ing into the famous Burano point and into 
other delicate patterns. The oldest women 
are still at work with their needles; they lift 
weary eyes for an instant, as you bend over 
their work, and then the eyes turn back to 
the stitching. The smallest girls are at work 
with their needles already, and you see them, 


with their little pale faces, bright eves like 
beads, and artists’ fingers, crowded together, 
ro fter row, in the narrow rooms of the 
factory. 

In the long central square there is a con 
tinual clatter of wooden shoes, and a pass 
i! of women and children with colored 

indkerchiefs over their heads. An old 
beggar with specta les, a pointed red cap, 

1 a long patched yellow overcoat, stops 


outside the window of the “ Lion Crowned 
nd be os f r bre id or soldi; and small hovs 


hrust their heads in, and beg laughing. 

It is 1 short row from Burano to 
Torcello, and the oars of the gondola catch 
in t veeds of narrow shores. One sees 
little but weeds and broken walls and scant 


few red cottages, a boat, a few 
You land at 
a village, but there is a vil 
green, with clothes hung out to dry, 
and rev 


float by the bank. 
vhat is hardh 


children playing on the green, 
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and in the midst of the grass a very ancient 
stone chair, rudely hewn out and standing 
against a pillar: they call it the chair of At- 
tila, and they say that it was Attila’s throne, 
when Venice had not yet been built upon 
the water. Beyond, in two red brick build- 
ings, open in front, there are innumerable 
fragments, a few inches square, of Byzantine 
marble, carved with patterns lovely enough 
to survive dismembering. 

On the right hand is the strange octagon 
of Santa Fosca, with its arcades and pillars, 
and the seventh-century basilica of Santa 
Maria, with its campanile, all somewhat 
ruinous and among so many ruins. In- 
side the doors of the Cathedral one sees a 
floor like St. Mark’s, all in patterns of 
colored marble, and walls whitewashed, 
and yellow with damp, where they are not 
lined with gray marble or covered with 
Byzantine or twelfth-ceutury mosaics. The 
whole western wall is covered with mosaics 
in six tiers, there are other mosaics in the 
tribuna and the apse, and under the dome 
of the tribuna is the episcopal throne, with 
the seats of the priests arranged in a semi- 
circle like the steps of an arena: the throne 
is of ancient marble, but the seats are no 
more than a shell of restored brickwork. 
On the panels of the screen and pulpit 
there are scrolls of flowers and long-necked 
birds, with conventional borders, carved 
in the marble; but the white marble has 
gone green. Above are half-ruined paint 
ings against gold backgrounds, and below, 
in the many-colored marble floor, a bishop 
lies carved in stone, and the stone is rough- 
ened like a rock on which the tide has 
broken. In the mosaics of the apse there 
are strange designs of birds and beasts and 
fishes, woven into delicate patterns, pea- 
cock-colored with an unusual subtlety of 
color. At the other end of the church the 
whole wall, to the brown rafters, is alive 
with the hard bright shapes of twelfth-cen- 
tury mosaic. There are heavens and hells, 
rows on rows of haloed saints in glory, 
angels blowing into conchs, strange de- 
mons, men and gods, all, row above row, 
on the dead gold, with carpets of green 
grass and colored flowers and white clouds; 
naked figures among flames, skulls, with 
separate hands and feet, and with snakes 
twined through their eyeholes, heads with 
curled hair and earrings among red flames, 
cherubims with wings crossed beneath their 
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chins, Mary with outstretched arms, and does but bring atouch of irrelevant newcolor 
Christ sitting in judgment. These mosaics into this temple of ruined splendor, which 
have been lately restored, and their fresh as- stands here, on the malarious island, with an 
pect, among so much and such ancient ruin, almost mysterious magnificence in decay. 


Fish boats and baskets in the Giudecca 





A CHILD OF SPRING 





By Frank Dempster Sherman 


STERN winter lingers, loath to leave us yet: 
Only to-day in the bare woods I found j 
His frozen banners white upon the ground, i 
And in the trees his shining lances set. 
The wind song was a murmur of regret 
For all the joy departed, and a sound 
Of sorrow filled the frosty air around 
With melancholy whispers of Forget. 


But I beheld, behind a curléd leaf, 
Hiding in vain her loveliness and grace, 
A timid flower intently listening 
In this deserted world worn gray with grief,— 
Arbutus, with her fresh and fragrant face, 
Impatient for the mother-call of Spring. 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN RAILWAY 


M. PEPPER 


United States and Pan-American Railway Commissioner 


HE project of the Pan-Ameri- 
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the future. It involves the 
co-operation of fifteen republics. They will 
make for the peace of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, these 5,000 miles of rail links which 
will cost $200,000,000, and will bring New 
York into direct communication with 
Buenos Ayres or Alaska and Hudson Bay 
with Patagonia. 

This idea of joining the countries of the 
New World by iron and steel girders is old. 
It was given coherent form by Hinton Row- 
an Helper in his ‘‘Three Americas Rail- 
way.” It had South American proponents. 
The magnetic attraction of grand enter- 
prises for great minds brought it within the 
sweep of James G. Blaine’s daring imagina- 
tion. Itappealed to the constructive genius 
of Andrew Carnegie, who drafted the report 
which was adopted by the First Interna- 
tional American Conference, held in Wash- 
ington in 1890. It had the faith of one of 
the greatest of American railway presi- 
dents, Mr. A. J. Cassatt, who became chair- 
man of the commission under which the 
intercontinental survey carried out. 
Both its sentimental and its practical side 
appealed to a captain of industry and a pub- 
licman in the person of Mr. HenryG. Davis, 
who was associated with Mr. Carnegie in 
interesting the First Conference in the sub- 
He served with Mr. Cassatt on the 
Survey Commission. As a delegate to the 
Second International American Conference, 
held in Mexico in 1901, he was the head of 
the committee which formulated measures 
for securing the joint action of the various 
governments, and subsequently he became 
chairman of the permanent committee cre- 
ated by that conference, which in its mem- 
bership is international. 

It is apparent that a railway line or a 
series of lines traversing twelve or fifteen 
countries from the United States to the Ar- 
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gentine Republic, and sending out lateral 
branches, only canbemade effective through 
international co-operation. When each of 
the countries interested makes provision for 
building to its borders along the north and 
south route, this means ultimate through 
communication, and as one nation ap- 
proaches the frontiers of a neighbor nation 
that neighbor is given the incentive for con- 
struction within its own limits. All the 
governments follow the plan which obtained 
in the United States in constructing the 
transcontinental roads—that is, of state aid 
by means of land grants, bonds, and other 
forms of subsidies, or outright payments for 
completed sections. In this way the grad- 
ual unification of disjointed lines will be ob- 
tained. It may be said that in the beginning 
of 1906 every Central and every South 
American country has a definite policy of 
aiding railway construction as an integral 
part of the Pan-American system, and some 
of them, as in the case of Peru and Bolivia, 
have enacted special legislation. Allofthem 
are sympathetic toward an intercontinental 
trunk line because it coincides with their 
plans for internal development and external 
trade. 

For the United States the project is the 
commercial corollary to the Monroe doc- 
trine. The moral influence makes for the 
increased stability and political progress of 
the various Latin-American republics and 
there is the trade benefit of industrial devel- 
opment and enlarged commerce. There is 
especially the reciprocal influence of the 
Panama Canal. And it may be added that 
an educational good is derived from the en- 
forced knowledge of geography. 

On the practical side the subject is to be 
viewed in three aspects. These are the 
financial requirements, the engineering 
conditions, and the traffic to be created. 
The financial needs provided for, the ques- 
tion becomes one chiefly of engineering 
practice, such as track-laying, as in Argen- 
tina; tunnelling the Andes, as in Peru; and 
bridging the mountain torrents, as in Co- 
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lombia. The financial requirements are 
to be judged by the solvency and the fiscal 
resources of the nations which offer govern- 
ment guarantees. They on their part are 
dependent on the traffic to be developed, 
but also to an appreciable extent on reasons 
of state polity or the national necessities. 
In some places, if undertaken purely as a 
private enterprise, links in a through Pan- 
American trunk line would not be profitable 
commercially for many years after their 
construction. It is therefore necessary to 
weigh carefully the degree of aid which any 
one republic is capable of extending to pri- 
vate enterprise or of utilizing for itself when 
it undertakes the building of railroads. But 
when this financial solvency is shown to be 
assured the main interest turns on the engi 
neering features. 

The broad idea of the Pan-American 
Railway may be grasped from a glance at 
the map, where it appears as a project in 
profile. The general direction is north- 
west and south-east along the giant chains 
of the Andes. A through intercontinental 
railroad should follow the route most ad- 
vantageous for opening up undeveloped 
resources and for insuring immigration and 
permanent settlement. The governing 
principle of a long continental backbone 
line with ribs includes development of min- 
eral, agricultural, and timber resources, 
while climate is not to be overlooked. To 
temper the tropics is feasible by following 
the plateaux of the Andes. For the railway 
engineer it is important, as Chief-Engineer 
Shunk has stated, to determine the direction 
of the watercourses, the depths, widths, and 
currents; the trends of the mountain passes, 
and their height above the adjacent valleys. 

All of these considerations were given 
form in the intercontinental survey which 
was made during the years from 1892 to 
1898 inclusive. The survey was organized 
in accordance with the recommendation of 
the First International American Confer- 
The funds were provided by the 
United States and by proportionate ( ontri- 
butions from the various other govern- 
ments. The field surveying parties were 
under the guidance of Mr. W. F. Shunk as 
engineer-in-chief. The principal object 
was to determine whether a feasible rail- 
way line at a reasonable outlay could be 
The purpose was not specif- 
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constructed. 


ically the location of a railroad, but rather 
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reconnaissance and exploration, tracing a 
tentative line of development and collating 
information regarding natural resources. 

The surveys were divided into three field 
parties, which covered the ground from the 
southern boundary of Mexico to the north- 
ern border of Bolivia. The tracing of 
routes in Bolivia and Argentina, and also 
of branch lines to Brazil, Paraguay, and 
Venezuela, was not attempted, owing to the 
lack of funds. But the work done was suf 
ficient to show the feasibility of a Pan 
American trunk line. The surveys were 
made with four per cent. as the maximum 
gradient and 359 feet as the least radius of 
curvature permissible. They provided es- 
timates for the grading, masonry, and 
bridges of a railroad of the standard 
gauge of 4 feet 81% inches. The result, as 
embodied in the printed reports and the 
maps and profiles, was monumental. It 
was not only a most meritorious labor of 
practical preliminary surveying; it was also 
a valuable contribution to international 
geography. 

The conception of the through intercon- 
tinental trunk line is best had from the 
knowledge of what may be called the stra- 
tegic physical points. The starting-place is 
Ayutla, on the Suchiate River at the north 
ern boundary of Guatemala. The route, 
condensed, as it were, is shown in the follow- 
ing table of distances and elevations: * 


Elevation 
Mile in feet 
(; i 
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Here is the true intercontinental span 
from towering height peak, 
from broken plainto rolling table-land, from 
mn. The pioneer 


to cloud-lost 


deep valley to deeper c: ny 
traveller who to day would make this long 
journey must follow railway routes, bridle- 
paths, art-roads, mule-trails, canoe courses, 
stage-lines and lake steamers. Part of the 
way his path would be hewn through tropi 
cal jungles so dense as to form forest walls 
1 When the twen 
the through rail 


seemingly impenetrable. 
tieth-century tourist takes 


test cleva 


* The gr 1 alx 
in Peru, kr I y 


of the Cerdilleras, 











he will see the relation of sea-level 
plains, intermountain plateaux, profound 
valleys, shallow depressions, rushing rivers, 
dry gorges, tortuouscanyons, sinuouspasses ; 
the sparkling verdure and the brilliant folli- 
ve of the tropics; 
the Andine deserts, naked cliffs and jutting 
recipices, fleece-hidden summits, and the 
d peaks of the eternal snows, often 
ing m the rankest wealth of nature 
its most sterile and grudging gifts almost 
swiftly as the imagination can conceive 


irney 





the treeless regions of 





He will pass underthe shadow of the chain 
7 es, living and dead, which dis- 
Central America as part of the New 


vetin the processes of geologic 


i In Guatemala he may hear the 
iffied cannonading and watch the smoke 
ym the steaming sideof Santa Maria,com- 

igns to the inhabitants that the 
isnotclosed. Or,coming after 


tion, he may witness the lava 


ywers and see the waters running brown 
ith volcanic ash. He will view Fuego 
1 Agua—Fire and Water—misnamed 

s, for the real twinsare Acatenango and 
Fuego. There also will be the opportunity 
isiti Lakes Atitlan and Amatitlan, 
vering the beds of extinct craters, while the 
reflective traveller may care to revive the 


memories ¢ 


f the Spanish power when Guate- 
n v its seat and source of authority. 
XXNIX 29 
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Journeying on, the traveller will admire 
the tapering green pyramid of the extinct 
San Salvador, which might be called one 
great coffee plantation; but he will miss 
more if by night he does not see the stream- 
ing flames from the living Izalco form the 
huge red torch in the black sky and then con- 
centrate in the steady light of a volcanic bea- 
This sight is not every night of the 
year, vet it is frequent. 

In Nicaragua there will be the panorama 
of conical peaks shooting up from the sad- 
dle-like depressions—dominating Momo- 
tombo, spouting fire from the vapors in 
which it is bathed; El Viejo, Mambocho, 
and Santiago. The most entrancing will 
be Santiago. Almost at its base lies the 
little inland sea known as Lake Apoyo, a 
deep bowl in the heart of the mountains, 
whose waters are salt. The railroad winds 
in horseshoe loops around this lake. From 
the shadow of Santiago, too, one may look 
down a moonlight night on the white city of 
Granada sleeping on the shores of Lake 
Nicaragua, a city of monoliths as it gleams 
in the soft vellow atmosphere. In Costa 
Rica there will be the volcanoes of Poas, 
Pico Blanco, Turialba, and the others which 
form series of conic peaks, most of them ex- 
tinct craters, but ranging in elevation from 
8,000 to 12,000 feet. 

The traveller, zigzagging his way, will 
cross the Panama Canal, and pushing 
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In the volcano’s shadow Phe 
throughthe massed vegetation of the jungles 
and the dense forests of Darien, will enter 
Colombia, following the valley of the River 
Sucio and climbing higher till he descends 
to the Pass of Carmajata, whence the course 
will be into the basin of the River Cauca. 
Again the ascent with bold sweeps and he 
will be in the region of the paramos or high 
plains, snow-covered craters, the huge iso- 
lated mountain masses, and the great glacier 
peaks of the Central Cordilleras. Following 
the principal axis of the Andes, he will con 
tinue into Ecuador, feeling the breath from 
the icy tops of equatorial mountains, along 
plateaux and through passes from 10,000 to 
12,000 feet above sea-level. Quito will be 
reached, and he then will be at the starting- 
point of the road which in the time of the 
Incas joined that subject capital with the 
seat of empire at Cuzco, 1,900 miles distant. 
After leaving Quito the traveller will wind 
around the foot-hills of the giant Chim- 
borazo and will surmount its spur at an ele- 
vation of 12,000 feet. He will be climbing 
from rung to rung of a colossal mountain 
ladder, for these transverse masses, known 
as the nudos or knots, are the characteristic 
feature of the Andesin Ecuador. Entering 
Peru through the Sabanilla Pass, he will find 
himself crossing and recrossing the Conti- 
nental Divide, alternating the Atlantic and 
the Pacific watersheds, surmounting many 
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summit spurs at heights of 13,000 to 14,000 
feet, along the glaciers until he arrives at 
the mining centre of Cerro de Pasco, 14,300 
feet, one of the highest human habitations 
in the world; thence through alternating 
abrupt descents and ascents he will reach 
Cuzco, the ancient capital of the Incas, 
about 11,000 feet high, whence he will fol- 
low a comparatively even course to Puno 
on the shores of Lake Titicaca, 12,540 feet. 
He may prefer to enjoy steam navigation 
across the highest body of fresh water where 
it can be experienced, or he may continue 
along the shores of this lake for 100 miles 
and reach its basin, the great Central Plain 
of Bolivia, the table-land which lies between 
the granitic Royal Andes and the igneous 
chain known as the Occidental Cordilleras. 
Crossing the Central Plain, he will be within 
range of the great glacier peak of Sorata, 
and will look out on the vast white wall of 
the glorious Ilimani, the grandest mountain 
region of all South America, if not of the 
world. Going on, he will drop abruptly 
from the Central Plain through the cross- 
chains of the Royal Andes until he reaches 
the Sierras of northern Argentina, and then 
will follow tranquilly the gently sloping 
pampas to the waters of the Atlantic Ocean 
at Buenos Ayres, destined for all time to be 
the largest city of the Southern Continent.* 


*The population of Buenos Ayres exceeds 1,000,000. 





It will be a wonderful journey, but must 
e taken only in the imagination, and is it 

rever a dream ? 

lo answer this question let us come back 
strategic physical points, glance at 

lisconnected links which one day may 

e forged into the complete Pan-American 


Railway chain, and see what may be the 
prospect of the through trip from New 
York Buenos Ayres. Here is the 


ird’s-eve view showing in tabular form 





distances, existing lines, and present and 
tu ¢ onstruction: 
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ructing the line from San Gero 
1 | uting the actual work found 
ron first surveys necessary, so that 
wed ibout fifty miles longer. This 
tance from Mexico City to the border of 
( Cordoba and Tehuantepec approxi 
In January. 1906, construction was 
goir t both ends of the line, and it was expected 
t within the ye 


Roughly speaking, the Pan-American 
yject as one of the great railways of 
future, is the construction of lines 
iting 4,000 miles. 
the intercontinental survey the as- 
that the existing Mexican 
ineswould be prolonged directly south from 
daxaca to the Guatemalan boundary. In 
is will be done. But in the Pan- 
American project the chief end is railway 
connection, whether by the shortest route or 
not. Hence in the gradual realization of 
the plan there will be many zigzags. This 
is the case now in Mexico, where the policy 
of President Diaz in securing through lines 
from the Rio Grande to the southern border 
is on the point of achievement through the 
completion of the Tehuantepec Isthmian 
Railway and the enterprise which has the 
corporate name of the Pan-American Com 
\ link in these lines enables the jour- 
) be made from Mexico City by way of 
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Cordoba and San Geronimo to Tonala, and 
thence to Tapachula, whence the last sec- 
tion, twelve miles, will be constructed tc the 
Guatemalanfrontier. Inthe meantimea sec- 
tion of thirty miles in Guatemalan territory 
will join the existing Guatemalan railway 


system with the Mexicanextensions. Thus 
by the end of the year 1907 a through rail- 
way trip from New York, St. Paul, or San 





ion the Guayaquil and Quito 
Railway 


hrough a coffee plantation on 


Francisco to Guatemala City is in sight 
though it will not be made without a change 
of cars. Within another year the trip can 
be prolonged via Santa Ana to the capital 
city of Salvador, the very heart of Central 
America. There is, moreover, actual con- 
struction work in Honduras, rebuilding an 
abandoned line from La Union. 

The generallocation fora railroad through 
Central America skirts the volcanoes and 
hugs the coffee belt. In few parts is the 
maximum gradient offour percent. required, 
though occasionally switchbacks are neces- 
sary in order to avoid the sharp mountain 
curves. The intercontinental survey fol- 
lowed closely the coast line of the Pacific, 
though in the final stages of railway con- 








struction when Costa Rica is reached an 
alternative route on the Atlantic slope, both 
for commercial and for engineering reasons, 
may prove the most practicable. In south- 
ern Guatemala and Salvador the bridging 
of a very large number of streams is avoided 
by abandoning the coast line and zigzag- 
ging from the junction on the Northern 
Railroad called Zacapa. In the general 
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location from Ayutla to the canal zone few 
sharp elevations are necessary. In Salva- 
dor at Santa Ana the height above sea-level 
would be about 2,000 feet. 

With regard to the railway systems of 
Central America, interoceanic lines are of 
the first importance, and the various govern- 
ments conseqyently have exerted themselves 
to build from the Pacific to the Gulf ports. 





engineers on The Nose The 


Thus it happens that Guatemala gets a 
transverse line from San José on the Pacific 
through the capital to Puerto Barrios on 
the Gulf of Mexico. This is known as the 
Northern Railway and its construction is to 
be finished by December, 1906. Nicaragua, 
after the loss of the canal, provided for a line 
from Lake Nicaragua eastward through its 
great timberand fruitregions,andthismeans 








Guayaquil and Quito Railway 

through rail communication from Corinto 
on the Pacific to Monkey Point on the At 
lantic. Costa Rica closed up a short gap 
so that she might have a through line from 
Puntarenas to Port Limon. 

Geography and commerce are both con 
sidered in Central American railway building 
by providing the ribs before the backbone, 
but with the ribs once constructed the back 


—- 
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bone is essential, and the Pan-American 
links will utilize a few sections of these 
transverse lines which can be made a part 
of a through north-west and south-east 
trunk. The certain thing is that the de- 
velopment of the coffee and the fruit indus 
tries of all the Central American countries, 
the exploitation of their mines, andthegrow- 
ing market for their hardwood timber make 
it essential that the interoceanic ribs have 
an intercontinental backbone. It may be 
absolutely assumed that the capitalists who 
are extending railway construction from the 
border of Mexico south and from ocean to 
ocean gradually will forge a complete sys- 
tem which by a combination of Pacific and 
Atlantic routes will reach the Panama Canal 
zone. The political importance of draw- 
ing together the countries of Central Amer- 
ica which, notwithstanding their geographi- 
cal relation, have been isolated from one an- 
other, will be momentous, especially with 
reference to the ultimate union of them all in 
a single Central American republic. But 
the commercial advantages will be the gov- 
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erning motives for linking one section with 
another until lines extending from Panama 
north-west shall meet those coming south- 
east from Guatemala. 

This Mexico-Central American section is 
a chapter in actual construction along the 
Pan-American location in the north. An- 
other chapter, and one of commanding im- 
portance, is what may be called the south 
ern section, or the prolongation from Ar 
gentina up into Bolivia. The Argentine 
railway lines reached Tucuman, 650 miles 
north of Buenos Ayres, in 1876. They 
halted there for vears, but in 1892 they had 
advanced to Jujuy, 350 miles farther north. 
This was the commercial outpost for traffic 
with Bolivia. Over this route the bulk of 
European merchandise was transported by 
means of mulesand llamas. Political rather 
than commercial reasons finally caused the 
Argentine Government to begin the exten- 
sion of its lines into Bolivia, the railway 
known as the Central Northern from Cor- 
doba through Tucuman to Jujuy being a 
government line. A treaty was negotiated 
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Bridge and grade at ‘Tambo Vaso on the Oroya Railroad, Peru 


with Bolivia under the terms of which  belooked at, of the railway system of north- 
Argentina was authorized to undertake a ernArgentina. <A credit of $6,000,000 gold 
friendly invasion into Bolivian territory, for carrying the line from Jujuy to Quiaca 
extending its prolonged railroad to Tu- was authorized by the Congress and the 
piza, 55 miles bevond the border. This contract was let by the government. 

amended treaty was concluded in tgo2. In I went over this route with pack animals 
brief,the plan contemplates making Tupiza, in the early stages of the construction work. 
in Bolivia, the terminal or the initial point, The rails follow the old Spanish and the 
from whichever point of the compass it may more ancient Inca trail through the que- 
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' 
brada or canyon of Humahuaca. The ance, the gorges are wide, and most of the 
lower part of the canyon along the Grand _ engineering difficulties are merely the usual 
River is in the nature of a broken valley, but) ones of bridging mountain streams and 
it gradually narrows. Jujuy isataneleva- surmounting sharp curves. At the point 
tion of 4,126 feet, while Quiaca is 11,234 known as Leon, the grade is 30.47 per cent. 
feet. The highest point of the divide is This difficulty is met by employing the 
known as the Abra Tres Cruces, or Pass of cremellera system after the manner of Abt in 
Three Crosses, 12,215 feet above sea-level. combination with simple adhesion. There 
The mountains are roll-top in their appear- is one bold curve with a radius of 1,300 
J 
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First train on railway, Lake ‘Titicaca to La Paz, Bolivia 


feet, and another of 800 feet. The aver- 
age grade is fifteen per cent. 

The real engineering obstacle,very unique 
in its character, exists in the first section, 
and is known as the Volcan, although there 
is nothing volcanic about it. It is actually 
a mud mountain that moves and is about 
twenty-five miles from Jujuy. This phe- 
nomenon in nature isa colossal sloping cone 
whose origin, although geologically recent, 
extends back to the prehistoric epoch. It is 
formed on the right bank of the Grand River 
by enormous deposits of mud and gravel 
which compel the waters of the stream to en- 
close themselves between the foot of the hill 
on the opposite bank and the high barrancas 
or lateral ravines of the cone. This mass 
has a natural drain known as the Medio 
River that in torrential season cuts its way 
around the sides from the upper edge or 
angles, carrying with it huge boulders, some 
of which weigh from four to five tons. This 
gives an idea of the enormous force of the 
water, with the additional momentum of the 
mud mass that is carried with it. The dif- 
ficulty of railroad construction is that in 
the rainy season it is impossible to estimate 
how much of the mountain-side will be 
moved around from one section of the cone 
to another section. At first it was proposed 
to overcome the obstacle by means of a tun- 
nel, but this was decided to be impracticable 
and a steel bridge, 820 feet long, was sub- 


stituted as an alternative. The bridge is 
still (1905) in the experimental stage. Dur- 
ing the construction work in the dry season 
rails were laid along the bed of the river and 
heavy machinery was transported by this 
method. 

Bolivia’s relation to the Pan-American 
system is a simple geographical one. In 
its engineering features this may be under- 
stood better in profile by following the route 
from the southern borderat Quiaca, through 
the cross-ranges and sierras of the Royal 
Andes to the central table-land, and then 
across that plateau to Lake Titicaca. Tak- 
ing up the prolongation of the Argentine 
line at Quiaca, there is a gradual climb and 
then a descent to the entrancing tropical 
valley in which the pretty village of Tupiza 
lies. The route follows the watercourse 
known as the San Juan de Oro, or St. John’s 
Gold River, and its affluents. The railway 
location from Quiaca has some unique fea- 
tures which will require S-like loops and 
long viaducts, though few tunnels. A cart- 
road which leads down to Tupiza affords an 
example of splendid mountain engineering 
inordinary road-making, and the difficulties 
are not much greater for the railway lines. 

The real mountain section is that from 
Tupiza to Uyuni across the Chichas Cor- 
dilleras and the San Vincent Sierras. Co- 
lossal conical peaks rise in succession — 
Ubinas, Chorolque, Guadalupe, Cotagaita 
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The narrow way 


Canyon on railway rou 


-a veritable tiara of snow-covered summits. 
They range from 17,000 to 19,000 feet. 
They form the mineral section, which is rich 
in tin and silver deposits. Guadalupe, 
though not the highest one of this conical 
group, is the most dominating and is truly 
the Pike’s Peak of Bolivia. For this section 
the surveyors have been able to mark out a 
feasible railway route with a minimum num- 
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near Tupiza, Bolivia 


ber of tunnels, though not without some 
grand curves. There are many canyons 
and cross-canyons. The most available 
pass is that known as Portugalete, 14,200 
feet above sea-level. In spite of the rugged 
nature of these mountains the American 
engineers who reconnoitered the routes in 
1905 reported that a railroad could be built 
witha maximum grade of three percent. The 
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distance from Tupiza to Uyuni is 125 to 130 
miles.* Ononeoccasion I followed the trail 
between the two places by the shortest cut, 
through many gorges, with pack animals, 
and found ita most laborious one, but a road 
exists over which a two-wheel buck-board 
can be driven the whole distance, and that 
may prove the best location for the railway. 
Uyuni, which lies in the corner of the Cen- 
tral Plain that once was a vast inland sea, is 
the railway junction of the future. It is on 
the railroad which, starting at Antofagasta 
on the Pacific coast, crosses the volcanic 
ranges known as the Occidental Cordilleras, 
and reaches the Central Plain, tapping the 
Huanchaca mineral district. This railroad 
is probably the narrowest one for its length in 
the world. Its total extension from Antofa 
gasta to Oruro is 575 miles, and the gauge is 
two feet six inches. The Pan-American 
section already built is that from 
Uyunito Oruro, 195 miles. It isin- 
evitable that the gauge be widened 
to one metre or 3 feet 32 inches, to 
conform to the other railways and 
those which are to be constructed. 
*An alternative proposition to the Tupiza- 
Jyuni line, and one which received endorse 
it after the treaty for the building by Chile 
lway from Arica to La Paz, is for a 


© to Potosi, 200 miles, and 
za, 150 miles. 
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Indian teamsters with 


Pack-animal freights in the 





Nothing remarkable in the way of engi- 
neering obstacles had to be overcome in this 
railway extension from Uyuni. In many 
places the work was as simple as on the 
prairies of the West. In other points some 
ravines had to besurmounted, but these were 
simple problems. Scenically the line is 
more notable. The Central Plain itself be- 
ing at an elevation of more than 12,000 feet, 
the eternal snows of the many peaks seem al- 
most within reach and often the engine is lit- 
erally ploughing through the clouds. When 
the extension comes to be built from Oruro 
to Viacha, near La Paz, it will be a most note- 
worthy attraction from the splendid vista 
that will be afforded of the Illampu Cor- 
dilleras, which include Sorata and the Illi 
mani, with their series of summits ranging 
from 21,000 to 22,000 feet. 

This extension will climb higher than the 


Indian burro freighter. 





their llamas. 


heart of the Andes, Bolivia 














Marquis curved bridge on railroad t 


plain, for it will cross the broken mountain 
range at Sicasica, in the centre of the silver 
mining region, a village where the two his- 
toric aboriginal races, the Quichuas and the 
Aymaras, meet without mingling. Sicasica 
is 14,000 feet above sea-level, but not the 
highest grouping of population, for there are 
other mining settlements in Bolivia which 
re above 15,000 feet. 

In summarizing, the lacking links in the 

Pan-American line in Bolivia are as fol- 





\s regards Peru, Lake Titicaca may be 
onsidered a ferry or a waterlinkin the Pan- 
\merican trunk line until competition with 
the railroad built by the Chilean Govern- 
ment, under an arrangement with Bolivia, 
from Arica on the Pacific coast to La Paz, 
iuses the construction of a rival road along 
general table the Oruro-Viacha section is assumed 
er construction. The negotiations of the Bolivian 


ent assure this result, though they have not been 
ncluded when this article is written 
















ween Valparaiso and Santiago, Cl 


the banks of Titicaca to Puno by the Peru- 
vian Corporation, the London company 
which controls the Southern Railway that 
has its terminus at Mollendo. From Gua- 
qui across Lake Titicaca to Puno is 110 
miles. The railway from Desaguadero 
would be ten miles shorter. Its chief ad 
vantage commercially would be in saving 
the transhipment of freight. 

A branch of the Southern Railway of 
Peru runs from Juliaca to Sicuani. In 1905 
the Peruvian Government, in pursuance of 
its policy of fostering railway construction 
along the intercontinental location, entered 
into a contract with the Peruvian Corpora 
tiontoextend the existing line to Cuzco,a dis- 
tance of eighty-seven miles, along the cart- 
road which has served the traffic for many 
vears. A few streams have to be crossed, but 
there are no unusual engineering features 
in this route. The first section, Sicuani to 
Checaccupe, twenty-five miles, was com 
pleted at the end of 1905. 

With Cuzco reached from the south, the 
real missing link of the Pan-American line 
is approached. The boundaries of coun- 
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ies may be disregarded and the historic 
highway of the Incas from their capital at 
Cuzco to their tributary capital at Quito 
may be considered. ‘The stupendous work 
f the future, the one which is grandest in its 
rapple with nature, is along this ancient 


Inca road from Cuzco to Quito, or from the 





other direction, indifferently. Here is the 
rraphic illustration: 
Elevation 
Mile in feet. 
QUITO. cee ewe wwe ° 9,350 
G Atlanticand Pacific watershed 135 10,813 
Cn. . ib ewcvusbedbie eeeede aac oes 17 8,60 
4090 200 
( 759 1 4 
7 1,132 14.927 
Cerro de PASCO... .cccccccecccs 1,24 14,203 
s6600406465005 Re bw ORERE 1,315 13,405 
ipdbggeecenwedéne 1,425 10,4¢ 
MOPS. 660.206 6sdeebeseeedenens 1,564 11,247 
Apurimac River......ccccesevcee 1,875 6,056 
RLUZCO, cc ccc cccecceseeseecessesesess 1,044 11 79 
The highway of the Incas excited the 


vonder and admiration of the Spanish con 
‘he historical faculty of imagi 

tion, given expression in vivid words by 
Prescott and his imitators, has painted in 
rilli hues the civilization of a dynasty 
means kept their subjects as 
close to the central authority as the distant 


werors 
quer ° 


provinces of Rome were knitted by the im- 

5 ° ' - . - 5 - 
erial re . If the natives four or five 
turies ago could maintain through means 


Andi cS 


ons, the mind leaps to the conclusion that 


f communication across these 


rn age the steel highway should 
We see in our mind’s 
roadways and imagine 
rhaps rude carts, pass- 
ing procession over them; but 
only burden beast possessed by the In- 
is that cousin of the camel, the llama, 
if less sure-footed than the goat, can 
itself to almost as narrow a 
ace. The people travelled on foot, for 
pounds is the limit of weight 

We may there- 
1 of these highways 
he difficult places to a few feet, perhaps 


Rob- 





ymmodate 


s to 100 
he llama can carry. 


: & . - 
tore contract the I 


widt 


iten trail or a bridle-path. 


rtson says the width in no place exceeded 
fteen fer Now the narrowest of nar- 
v-gauge railways must have a wider 
id-bed than that. 


In the inter-Andine regions of Peru,where 
hronicles show that the Inca highway 
t have run, I have sought for traces and 


found none. while in other places the ruins 
ere pl but where the road could be 
ntracted to a narrow pathway it is possi- 
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ble to conceive of a foot thoroughfare along 
the perpendicular mountain-sides and the 
overhanging precipices. So, too, the gorges 
and chasms might be bridged by cables of 
thongs and a rude pulley apparatus trans- 
port the traveller, hanging between heaven 
and earth, from cliff to cliff. That is still 
done. But with all the advances in bridge 
engineering, the marvels of cantilever and 
suspension, it is not yet possible to span the 
precipices and bring peak to peak by means 
of steel cobwebs so that every gap may be 
closed and a road-bed constructed on a 
straightaway line instead of making both 
long and sharp curves, spiral and straight 
tunnels, and resorting to other engineering 
devices. 

The intercontinental survey, in tracing 
this line, after entering Peru from Ecuador, 
followed the route from headland to head- 
land rather than the course of the Marafion 
River. Subsequently a private company 
made a tentative survey along the valleys of 
the Marafion. In either case the work will 
be of great but not insurmountable difficul- 
ty, dropping from the sides of the glaciers 
to mountain plain, and then leaping gorges, 
and again climbing to abrupt heights. The 
Continental Divide will be crossed and re- 
crossed, for in the Peruvian Andes it shows 
many eccentricities. 

But while this long link from Cuzco to 
Quito is the problem of the future, it does 
not lack preliminary solution. First, there 
is the railroad built from Oroya to Cerro de 
Pasco by the American capitalists, who con- 
trol the mines of that region, in order to 
cheapen the transport of the copper and 
silver ores. This is ninety miles in length 
and follows closely the tracing made by 
the intercontinental survey. From Oroya 
through a canyon fifteen miles long was 
the most difficult section. The courses of 
some of the mountain streams were lowered, 
apparently a difficult feat, yet accomplished 
by the simple device of canals and dams. 
One double switchback was constructed. 
[n this manner the plain of Junin was 
reached with an almost level track across it 
to the outskirts of Cerro de Pasco. Then 
some further engineering manceuvres were 
necessary to bring the tracks into the foot- 
hills, 2,000 feet higher than the plain, but 
this work was not complicated. 

In 1905, the Peruvian Government pro- 
vided for another section in the Pan-Ameri- 
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can line from Orova to Huancayo, seventy- 
five miles, and the construction was carried 
a dozen miles to Huari. The route follows 
plain and river-bed, and is not a difficult 
one. The line may be extended from Huan- 
cayo farther on till it reaches Ayacucho. 
Then the perplexing engineering problem 


of 200 miles of broken and defiant moun- 
: 
cea 
40, 
me. 
oR. 
ti masses has to be solved by means ot 
yrk-screw tunnels, switchbacks, bridges 
iaducts, and sweeping curves. 


A brief digression may be permitted r¢ 


garding past railway building in Peru be- 
cause the subject bears on future construc 
tion. No engineerin obstacles which are 


vet to be overcome in the Andes, any here 
the tapering spurs in Central America 


the rounded tops in Patagonia, equal 


those which were surmounted by Henry 
Meiggs when he built the famous rail Vay 
from Callao to Orova, or rather hen he 


constructed the most difficult sections, for 
Hid 1 i the completion of the 
of that line, incom 
grandeur, with its 
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engineering genius is capable when backed 
with unlimited funds. The trains are lifted 
three miles in a total ascent of eighty-eight 
miles without a down grade and without 
resorting to cogs, endless cables, or rope and 
rack. Instead a line of standard gauge 
‘ailway with a maximum grade of four per 
cent. is operated. Sections of the Pan- 
' 
) 
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American trunk line vet to b« completed 


may not have unlimited funds, but they will 
have the experience whicl 
the genius of Meigg 
Malinowski, the Polish engineer. 

In Ecuador the link in the Pan-American 
line starts in the middle of the country and 
will follow the Central Plateau from Cuen 
ca in the south, throug} Quito, to Ibarra in 
the north. Political and 
make it entirely practicable for a railroad to 
be constructed from Quito to Ibarra and 
from Quito to Cuenca. Part of the latter 
section is in existence, for it forms a link in 
the Guayaquil and Quito Railroad, which is 
creeping from the coast to the capital, hav 
ing reached Ambato, seventy-seven miles 
from Quito. The ection from Bucay be- 
yond Guamote is on the direct route of the 
Pan-American location ‘ 

The construction of thi 


vas afforded by 


ind of his lieutenant, 


economic reasons 


Guayaquil and 
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Quito Railway illustrates the difficulties of 
railway building in South America. The 
engineering triumph is the mountain section 
which was completed in 1905. The gauge 
is three feet six inches. The curves havea 
minimum radius of 196 feet, but the major- 
ity of them have 327 feet; the cuts have a 
width of not less than fourteen feet. The 
tunnels are fourteen feet in width at the 
narrowest point. The engineering prob- 
lem which was surmounted was to follow 


the gently rising coast country fifty miles 


inland to the base of the mountain, then to 
lift the train up the western Cordillera of the 
Andes abruptly and forbiddingly fifty miles 
to the summit, where the elevation is 
10,648 feet. From the summit to Quito 
the road follows a rolling plateau lying be 
tween the parallel ranges and crossed at 
right angles by the low ranges or knots. 
Two remarkable developments were 


rendered necessary by the rapid falling 
iy of the Alausi River. The first of 
these, the Pistichi Nose, is a switchback by 


means of which an elevation of tro feet is 
obt ined. The second is the Alausi loop, 
through which an elevation of 290 feet i 


gained. There are three tunnels, the long- 
est of them, gravel-timbered, being 256 
feet. Two are of solid rock, the longer be- 
ing 163 feet. The Chanchan and Alausi 
Rivers find their beds in deep, narrow, wind- 
ing canyons, and to obtain the best ground 
for the road-bed frequent crossings had to 
be made. Consequently bridging is a strik- 
ing feature of this railway. The total num- 
ber of steel bridges on the mountain section 
is seventy-two. 

There is nothing in South America which 
excels in tropical luxuriance and magnifi 
cent scenery this mountain section of the 
Guayaquil and Quito Railway. 

Colombia through various causes is in so 
backward a state of railway construction 
that the Pan-American line has to be de 
scribed as tentative and prospective. On 
the main location there is now only the short 
spur which shoots out from the port of Bue 
naventura to Cali, and which is of little util 
ity forcommerce. Yet the extension of this 
line from Cali is a commercial and a politi 
cal necessity to the government of Bogota. 
This prolongation will form several links 
of the intercontinental trunk line. Gen- 
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erally, the route through Colombia is along 
the principal axis of the Andes, traversing 
the enormously fertile Cauca Valley as well 
as the watercourse of the Sucio River. 
Since there is so little actual railway work 
going on in Colombia at the time when this 
article is written, a reference to the inter- 
continental survey is sufficient for those 
vho would seek further information. 
With regard to cost estimates and traffic 
charges there is space for only a brief treat 
ment, Practical railway builders are in- 
clined to scoff at paper estimates of con- 
struction, and some of them may doubt the 
broad assertion that the grading, masonry, 
and bridgework for 5,000 miles of the Inter- 
continental Railway links can be done for 


$200,000,000 or $40,000 per mile, and simi- 
larly that 4,000 miles can be built for $160,- 
000,000. 

In Colombia the estimate of the inter- 
continental survey was from $27,000 to 
$29,000 per mile, showing that the engineer- 
ing difficulties are not so great as a casual 
glance at the topography of the Andes in 
that part of South America would indicate. 

In Central America the estimate was $20,- 
300 per mile. 

In all instances labor was taken at $1 per 
day gold; that is, the assumption was that 
measured by efficiency, equivalent to the 
efficiency of the United States, this would 
se cost, though the actual daily 


be the avera 
‘ate of wages was much smaller. 


wm ; 
Summarizing their conclusions, the engi 
neers estimated that the average cost per 
mile of grading, masonry, and bridgework 
for railv ay from Ayutla to Lake Titicaca 
would be $32,000 per mile. They used the 
same basis for Bolivia and cther sections 
hich were not surveyed and then added 
tw nty-five per cent. for good measure. 
On the Central Plain of Bolivia the line 
from Lake Titica: to the heights of La 
z was constructed for $18,000 per mile. 
Valuable i 


v construction in Central 


the cost of rail- 

America was 
afforded by the Guatemala Central when it 
built the Mazetenan 
link in the Pan ) 
for clearing the forests was imported from 
the West Indies. The cost of those lines, 


experience in 


go section, which is a 


American system. Labor 


including light equipment, did not exceed 
$23,000 per mile. The work on the Northern 


— 


Railway, which is to join the Atlantic and 
| 


the Pacific, is costing about $25,000 per mile. 


The Pan-American Railway 


Bolivia affords a basis of comparison of 
the relative cost of transportation by rail- 
ways and by pack animals. A computa- 
tion made by the Bolivian minister in Wash- 
ington placed the cost of transport by pack 
animals at 20 cents per ton per mile. The 
railway tariffs, which are fixed by the govern- 
ment, average far this amount. 
These comparisons also would apply t 
Peru and other parts of South America 
where there is an alternation of plains, val- 
leys, and mountain passes. 

A very brief consideration must be given 
to the general subject of branches and feed- 
ers. The intercontinental survey as orig- 
inally planned contemplated studies of lines 
to Venezuela, Brazil,and Paraguay. These 
were not for lack of funds. 
There is, howey er, little question of ultimate 
connection with the main transcontinental 
line of branches which will reach by water 
links and rail links to the Pacific. The 
most probable of these are the lines which 
Peru will secure through the Andes, though 
that will be for the purpose of diverting 
traffic from the Amazon to the Pacific. 

With relation to the Pacific, branches of 
the main trunk linearealready in existence in 
the form of the many short spurs which shoot 
out from the coast and then stop abruptly 
because there is no through rail artery 
forthemtoreach. It may also 
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carried out 





with the network of 
and with Argentina prolonging its lines into 


Bolivia connections wil 


longitudinal lines of ( ‘hile \“ hi h are ¢ arried 
forward with the definite purpose of making 
them a part of the Pan-American system 
The spiral tunnel through tl 
Pass of the Andes, which will join Valpa 
raiso and Buenos Ayres by rail, will be com 
pleted in 1907 or 1908, the first through 
transcontinental line in South America. 
Collateral to thi 
tinental Railway is the cor 
of the three interlacing river basins of Sout! 
America: the Amazon, the Orinoco, ar 
the La Plata. The explorations made by 


Gen. Rafael Reyes, of Colombi 
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exposition of the st volume of interio1 


transportation that may 
connecting the rivers and 
supreme importance. 

A final word may be written, and chiefly 
for the benefit of the ce i 
cussed the Pan-American project a 


ubters. Ihave dis 
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out impairing the commercial utility of an 
intercontinental trunk line. Local traffic 
and development necessarily must be the 
chief factors in the cargoes, and they are to 
be taken also in their relation to national 
policies. But local traffic, so-called, may 
extend over sections of 1,000 miles or more, 
such as from Guatemala City to St. Louis. 
Moreover, opinions on prospective traffic 
of railways, even when advanced by experts, 
are notoriously misleading. It is not so 
many years since a conservative Boston 
committee was predicting that the Atchison 
Railway’s freight would not pay the cost of 
the axle grease. It is within the memory 
of men who are not old that the Northern 
Pacific was prophesied a financial failure 
because there would be no traffic; and 
‘*Hill’s Folly,” the Great Northern, with its 
endless grain trains, is of much more recent 
date. 

While the sceptics may scoff, there are, 
too, captains of industry with the imagina- 
tion of statesmen and dreamers. Among 
them was the late George M. Pullman. He 
watched railway development everywhere. 
He knew all the engineering difficulties of 
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ACRE PD ALLERE was never in the world 
Ler 4 a better fellow than Jimmy 
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ee BEY Bulstrode. If he had been 
“Ss a gus wae hes andi 

D4 nny. poorer his generosities would 
SWE \Qe have ruined him over and 
ZEON over again. Of course he 
was always being taken in and was the re- 


cipient of hundreds of begging letters which 





he hired another soft-hearted person to read. 
He offended charitable organizations by 
never passing a beggar’s outstretched hand 
without dropping a coin init. He was aito- 
gether a distressingly unpractical rich per- 
son, encircled by people who adored him for 
what he really was, and by those who tried 
to squeeze him for all he was worth. Bul- 
strode’s experience with sycophants and 
time-servers would be valuable if put upon 


South American construction, the difference 
in gauges, the slowness with which through 
traffic is developed, the financial drawbacks 
and the political uncertainties, yet a short 
time before his death he predicted the time 
would come when there would be through 
sleepers between Denver and Buenos Ayres. 

One day, in the very heart of the Andes, 
far up in Cerro de Pasco, I went out on a 
construction train to the end of the track 
laying which was proceeding so rapidly that 
the locomotive was still a strange being to 
many of the natives. When the engineer, 
in the spirit of mischief, caused the whistle 
to shriek, a group of Indians who had come 
in from the plain of Junin took wildly to 
their heels and one lad threw himself flat on 
his face and tried to burrow in the ground. 
They were coaxed back and pointing to the 
encircling Cordilleras, timidly asked how it 
had come from beyond there. ‘‘ Beyond 
there’? was the north, and the locomotive 
had come from that mysterious region be- 
cause men of dramatic imaginations and of 
faith in vast practical enterprises had the 
courage to wake the sleeping riches of the 
South American continent. 
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paper. But he never reduced bad people to 
their given quantities, and by some singular 
process the unjust and the mean, the dis- 
honestand theunworthy, weeded themselves 
out of his environment. 

He was passing the season in Paris, and 
from an agreeable apartment in his hotel, 
from boulevards, the Bois, and the Champs 
Elyseé, saw as much of the maddeningly 


delicious Parisian ST ringtime “"as was good 
for him at his age’’—so he said! It gave 
him a notion, quite inharmonious with his 
years, that he was a young man, and that 
with such buoyant sensations as were astir 


in him, life had begun. over again. 

Any morning between eleven and twelve 
he might have been seen in the Bois du 
Boulogne briskly walking along the Avenue 
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des Acacias, his well-filled chest thrown out, 
his step light and assured; cane in hand, a 
houtonniére tingeing the lapel of his coat; 
immaculate and fresh as a rose, he exhaled 
ood-humor, kindliness, and well-being. 
From their trapsand automobiles, charm 
ing women bowed and smiled, the fine fleur 
nd the beaw monde greeted him cordially. 


‘Regardez moi ce bon Bulstrode qui se 
broméne,” if it were a Frenchman, or, 
There’s dear old Jimmy Bulstrode!”’ if he 


vere recognized by a compatriot. 

One ravishing May morning, Bulstrode, 
taking his usual constitutional, paused at the 
nd of the avenue to find it deserted and at- 
tractively quiet; he sat down on a little 
bench to more reposefully enjoy the day 
and time 

He often asked himself why he had not 
married. He knew the answer perfectly, 
but he put the question nevertheless for the 
| gave him to think about it every 
now and then. It was likely to force itself 
upon him when he was especially sensitive 


pleasure it 


to enjoyment and, with his constitutional 
generosity, longing to share his pleasure. 
There are, fortunately, certain things 


which. unlike money,can be shared only with 


certain people; and Bulstrode felt that the 
pleasure of this spring day, the charm of the 
oppe sit vood clades into which he medi 

itive looked, the tranquil as well as the 


joy of life, were among those per- 
ngs so delightful when shared—and 
hich, if too long enjoyed alone, bring (let it 
be scarcely whispered on this bewildering 
May morning) something like sadness! 
Before Mr. Bulstrode had time to see his 
happier mood change, his attention was at- 
woman who came rapidly tow- 
| the avenue from a little alley at the side. 
He looked up quickly at the feminine crea- 
e who so aptly appeared upon his mus 
ings. She was young; her form in its sim 
assured him this. He could not 
ee her face, for it was covered by her hands. 
\brutly taking the opposite direction from 
sulstrode, she went over to a farther 


ere she sat down. He could see that 


¢ shaking with sobs. 

Such an exhibition was decidedly out of 
with the morning. The young 
‘irl put her arms on the back of the seat, 
her head upon her arms, and in the remote- 
ness this part of the avenue offered cried 
without restraint. 
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Soft-hearted as he was, Bulstrode was 
also a worldling, and that the outburst was 
a ruse more than suggested itself to him as 
he went over to the lovely Niobe whose 
abundant fair hair sunned from under her 
simple straw hat and from beneath whose 
frayed skirt showed a worn little shoe. 

Bulstrode spoke in French. 

‘Pardon, madame, but you seem in great 
distress.” 

The poor thing started violently, and as 
soon as she displayed her pretty tearful face 
the American recognized in her a compa 
triot. She waved him emphatically away. 

“Oh, please don’t notice me—don’t 
speak to me—I didn’t see that anybody 
was there.”’ 

“Tam an American, too; can’t I do any- 
thing for you—won’t you let me?” 

And he saw at once that there was no 
ruse in this girl’s abandon; it was genuine. 
She averted her head determinedly. 

“No, no, please don’t notice me. Please 
goaway! 

He had nothing to do but to obey her, and 
as he reluctantly did so a smart pony-cart 
driven by a lady alone came briskly along 
and drew up, for the occupant had recog- 
nized Mr. Bulstrode. 

‘Get in,” she rather commanded. *‘My 
dear Jimmy, how mice to find you here, and 
how nice to drive you at least as far as the 
entrance!” 

As the rebuffed philanthropist accepted 
he cast a ruthful glance at the solitary fig- 
ure on the bench. 

“Do you see that poor cirl over there? 
She’s an American and in real trouble.” 

“My dear Jimmy!” ~— His companion’s 
tone left him in no doubt as to her scepti 
cism. 

“Oh, I know, I know,” he interrupted, 
“but she’s not a fraud. She’s the real 
thing.” 

They were already gayly whirling away 
from the sad little figure. 

“Did you make her cry? 

‘I? Certainly not.” 

“Then let the man who did wipe her 
tears away!” 

But Bulstrode had seen the face of the 
girl, and he was haunted by it ail day until 
the Bois and its careless and happy atmos 
phere became only the setting for an un 
happy woman, young and lovely, whom it 
had been impossible for him to help. 
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Every pet charity in the American col- 
ony, more or less weak on its legs, took 
advantage of the philanthropic Mr. Bul- 
strode’s passing through the city and came 
to him to be strengthened, and every woman 
with an interest, hobby, or scheme came to 
him, told him about it, and went away with 
a donation. 

Somebody had said that Bulstrode should 
have his portrait done with his hands in his 
pockets, and Mrs. Falconer had replied, 
“Or rather with other people’s hands in 
his por kets!” 

One afternoon he found himself part of a 
group of people who, out of charity and cu- 
riosity, patronized the Western Artists’ Ex- 
hibition in the Rue Monsieur. 

Having made a ridiculously generous do- 
nation to the support of this league at the 
request of a certain lovely lady, Bulstrode 
followed his generosity by a personal effort, 
and with not much opposition on his part 
permitted himself to be taken to the exhi 
bition. 

He was not, in the ultra sense of the word, 
a connoisseur, but he thought he knew a 
horror when he saw it! So he said, and on 
this afternoon his eyes ached and his offend- 
ed taste cried out before he had patiently; 
travelled half-way down the line of canvases. 

“My dear lady,” he confided solto voce to 
his friend, ‘‘I feel more inclined to establish 
a fund for sending all these young women 
back to the prairies, if that’s where they 
come from, than to aid in this slaughter of 
public time and taste. IWhy don’t they stay 
at home—and marry ?”’ 

“That’s a vulgar and limited point of 
view te take,” his friend reproached him. 
‘Don’t you acknowledge that a woman has 
many careers instead of one? You seem to 
be thoroughly enjoying your liberty! What 
if I should ask you why you don’t stay at 
home, and marry ?” 

Bulstrode looked at his guide compre- 
hensively and smiled gently. His response 
was irrelevant. “Look at this picture! 
It’s too dreadful for words.” 

“Hush, vou’re not a judge. Here and 
there there is evidence of great talent.” 

They had drawn up before a portrait, and 
poor Bulstrode caught his breath with a 
groan: 

“Tt’s too awful! It’s crime to encourage 
a 

Mrs. Falconer tried to lead him on. 


“Well, this 7s an unfortunate place to 
stop,” she confessed. ‘‘’That portrait rep- 
resents more tragedy than you can see.” 

“Tt couldn’t,’”? murmured Bulstrode. 

“The poor girl who did it has struggled 
on here for two years, living sometimes ona 
francaday. Just fancy! She has been try- 
ing to get orders so that she can stay on and 
study. Poor thing! The people whoare in- 
terested Say that she’s been near to despera- 
tion. She is awfully proud and won’t take 
any assistance butorders. You can imagine 
they’re not besieging her! She has come to 
her last cent, I believe, and has to go home 
to Idaho.” 

‘Let her go, my dear friend.” 
was earnest. ‘‘It’s the best thing she could 
possibly do!” 

His companion put her hand on his arm. 

** Please be quiet,’’ she implored. ‘‘There 
she is, standing over by the door. That 


Bulstrode 


rather pretty girl with the disorderly blonde 
hair. 
Bulstrode lool ed up AW her —looked 


” 


again, and exclaimed: 

“Ts that the girl? Do you know her? 
Present me, will you?” 

‘*Nonsense.”? She detained him. ‘‘How 
you go from hot to cold! Why should you 
want to meet her, pray ?” 

Oh,” he evaded, ‘‘it’s a curious s 
[ want to talk to her about art, and if you 
to her with 


tudy. 
don’t present me I shall speak 
out an introduction.” 

Not many moments later Bulstrode was 
cornered in a dingy little room, where tea 
that tasted like the infusion of 
was being served. He had skilfully disas 
sociated Miss Laura Desprey from her Bo 
hemian companions and placed her on a 
little divan, before which, with a teacup in 
his hand, he stood. 

She wore the same dre 


haystack 


s, the same hat 
and he did not doubt the same shoes which 
characterized her miserable toilet when he 
had surprised her childlike display of grief 
on a bench in the Bois. He had done quite 
right in speaking to her, and he thanked his 
stars that she did not in the least remember 
him. 

He thought with kind humor: ‘‘ No won- 
der she cries if she paints like that!” 

But it was not ina spirit of criticism that 
he bent his friendly eyes on the Bohemian. 
He had the pleasure of seeing her plainly 


this time, for the wind back of her ad 
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“Can't I do anything for you 
mitted a generous square of light against 
which her blonde head framed itself, and 
her untidy hair was like a dusty mesh of 
vold. She regarded the amiable gentle- 
man out of eves childlike and purely blue. 
Under her round chin the edges of a black 
how tied loosely stood out like the wings of a 
butterfly. Herdress was careless and poor, 
but she was grace in it and youth—‘‘and 


what,’ thought Mr. Bulstrode, ‘‘has one a 
right to expect more of any woman?” He 
remembered her boots and shuddered. He 


remembered the one france a day and began 
his campaign. 

‘“‘T want so much to meet the painter of 
that portrait over there,” he began. 

Her face lightened. 

“Oh, did you like it?” 

“1 think it’s wonderful, perfectly won- 
derful!”’ 

A slow red crept up the thin contour of 
her cheek. She leaned forward! 

“Do you really mean that ?”’ 

He said most seriously: 

“Ves, I can frankly say I haven’t seen a 
portrait in a long time which impressed me 
so much.” 

His praise was not in Latin Quarter ver- 
nacular, and coming from a Philistine, had 
only a certain value to the artist. But toa 
lonely stranded girl his words were balm. 
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Mr. Bulstrode, in his immaculate dress, his 
conventional manner, was as foreign a per- 
son to the Bohemian student as if he had 
been an inhabitant of another planet. Her 
speech was brusque and quick with a gen- 
erous burr to her “rs” when she replied. 

“T’ve studied at Julian’s two yearrs now. 
This was my Salon picture, but it didn’t get 
in.” 

“Tf one can judge by those that did ”— 
Bulstrode’s tact was delightful — “‘you 
should feel honorably refused. I suppose 
you are at work on another portrait ?” 

The face which his interest had bright- 
ened clouded. 

“No, I'm going home—to Idaho—I’m 
not painting any more.” 

All the tragedy to a whole-souled Latin 
Quarter art student that this implied was 
not revealed to Mr. Bulstrode, but as it was, 
his sensitive kindness felt so much already 
that itached. He hastened toward his goal 
with eagerness: 

“T’m so awfully sorry! Because, do you 
know, I was going to ask you if you couldn't 
possibly paint my portrait?” It came from 
him on the spur of the moment. His frank 
eyes met hers and might have quailed at 
his hypocrisy, but the expression of joy on 
her face, eclipsing everything else, dazzled 
him. 
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She cried out impulsively: 

“*‘Oh—goodness!”’ so loud that one or two- 
tea-drinkers turned about. After a second, 
having gained control and half as though she 
expected somemotiveshe didnot understand: 

‘But you never jeard of me before to- 
day! - I don’t believe you really liked that 
portrait over there so very much.” 

With a candor that impressed her he as- 
sured her: 

“T give you my word of honor I’ve never 
felt quite so about any portrait before.” 

Here Miss Desprey had a cup of tea 
handed her by a vague-eyed girl who stum- 
bled over Bulstrode in her ministrations, 
much to her confusion. 

Laura Desprey drank her tea with avid- 
ity, put the cup down on the table near, and 
leaning over to her patron, exclaimed: 

“*T just can’t believe I’ve got an order!” 

Bulstrode affirmed smiling: ‘‘ Youhave, 
and if you could arrange to stay over for it 
—if it would,” he delicately put, “‘be worth 
your while—”’ 

She said quietly: 

“Yes, it would be worth my while.” 

A distrait look passed over her face for a 
second, and Bulstrode saw he was forgotten 
in, as he supposed, a painter’s vision of an 
order and its contingent technicalities. 

*T can begin at once.” He lost no time. 
“I’m quite free.” 

**But—I have no studio.’ 

‘There must be studios to rent.” 

Yes. She knew of one; she could secure 
it fora month. It would take that time— 
she was a slow worker. 

“But we haven’t discussed the price.” 
Before so much poverty and struggle—not 
that it was new to him, but clothed like 
this in beauty it was rare and appealed to 
him—he was embarrassed by his riches. 
‘Now the price. I want,” he meditated, 
“‘a full-length portrait with a great deal of 
background, just as handsome and expen- 
sive looking as you can paint it.” 

He exquisitely sacrificed himself and 
winced at his own words and saw her color 
with amusement and a little scorn, but he 
went on bravely: 

“‘Now for a man like me, Miss Desprey 

-I am sure you will know what I mean—a 
man who has never been painted before— 
this picture will havetocost mea lotof money. 
You see otherwise my friends would not 
appreciate it.” 


’ 
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In the vulgarian he was making himself 
out to be his friends would not have recog- 
nized the unpretentious Bulstrode. 

“Get the place, Miss Desprey, and let 
me come as soon as you can. All this 
change of plans will give you extra expenses 
—I understand about that! Every time I 
change my rooms it costs me a fortune. 
Now if you will let me send you over a 
check for half payment on the picture, for, 
let us say ’’—he made it as large as he dared 
and a quarter of what he wanted. They 
were alone in the tea-room, the motley gath- 
ering had weeded itself out. Miss Desprey 
turned pale. 

“No,” she gasped; ‘‘I couldn’t take any- 
thing like half so much for the whole 
thing.” 

Bulstrode said coldly: 

“I’m afraid I must insist, Miss Desprey; 
I couldn’t order less than a fifteen-hundred 
dollar portrait. It’s the sum I have planned 
to pay when I’m painted.” 

“But a celebrated painter would paint it 
for that.” 

Bulstrode smiled fatuously. 

‘“*Can’t a man pay for his fads? I want 
to be painted by the person who did that 
portrait over there, Miss Desprey.” 


In a tiny studio—the dingy chrysalis of a 
Bohemian art student—Mr. Bulstrode 
posed for his portrait. 

Each morning saw him set forth from the 
Ritz alert and debonnaire in his fastidious 
toile-—saw him cross the Place Vendéme, 
the bridge, and lose his worldly figure in the 
lax nonchalant crowd of the Quartier Latin. 
At the end of an alley as narrow and pict- 
uresque as a lane in a colored print, he 
knocked at a green door and was admitted 
to the studio by his protégée. In another 
second he had assumed his prescribed posi- 
tion according to the pose and Miss Des- 
prey before her easel began the séance. 

On these May days the glass roof admitted 
delightful gradations of glory to the com- 
monplace atelier. A few cheap casts, a few 
yards of mustard-toned burlaps, some Botti- 
celli and Manet photographs, a mangy di- 
van,and a couple of chairs were the furnish- 
ings. It had been impossible for Bulstrode 
to pass indifferently the venders of flowers 
in the festive, brilliant streets, and great 
bunches of giroflé, hyacinths, and narcissi 
overflowed the earthenware pitchers and 
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vases with which the studio was plentifulls 
supplied. The soft, sharp fragrance rose 
above the shut-in odor of the atelier, and 
while Miss Desprey worked her patron 
looked at her across waves of spring per- 
fume. 

Her painting-dress, a garment of beige 
linen, half belted in at the waist and en- 
tirely covering her, made her to Bulstrode, 
from the crown of her fair hair to the tip of 
her old tan shoes, seem all of one color. He 
had taken tremendous interest in his pose, 
in the progressof thework. Hewould have 
looked at the portrait every few moments, 
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take the pose, Mr 
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but Miss Desprey refused him even a 
glimpse. He was to wait until all manner 
of strange things took place on the canvas, 
till ‘schemes and composition ” were deter 
mined, ‘‘proper values” arrived at, and he 
listened to her glib school terms with re 
spect and a sanguine hope that with the aid 
of such potent technicalities and his inter 
est she might be able to achieve this time 
something short of atrocious. 

He posed faithfully for Miss Desprey 
and smiled at her with friendly eyes when- 
ever he caught anything more personal 
than the squinting glance with which she 
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professionally regarded him, putting him 
far away or fetching him near according to 
her art’s requirements. 

They talked in his rest, and he took 
pleasure in telling her how he enjoyed his 
morning walks from his hotel, how the out- 
door life delighted him, and how all the sub- 
urban gardens seemed to have been brought 
to Paris to glow and blossom in the venders’ 
carts in little baskets on the backs of 
women and boys,and how thoroughly well 
worth living he thought life in Paris was. 


or 





“You don’t know what it means t 
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‘There is,’ he finished, “‘nothing in the 
world which compares to the Paris spring- 
time, I believe, but I have never been West. 
What is spring like in Idaho?” 

Miss Desprey laughed, touched her ruffled 
hair with painty fingers, blushed ,and mused. 

“Oh, it’s all right, I guess. There’s a 
trolley-line in Centreville, an electric plant 
and the oil works—no trees no flowers, and 
the people all look alike. So you see”— 
she had a dazzling way of shaking her head, 
when her fine white teeth, her sunny di- 
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me—all you have d 
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shevelled hair, her bright cheeks and eyes 
seemed all to flash and chime together— 
“so you see, spring in Centreville and Paris 
isn’t the same thing at all! Things are 
beautiful everywhere,’’ she assured him 
slowly as she painted, ‘if you’re happy— 
and I was very unhappy in Centreville, so I 
thought I’d come away and try to have a 
career.”’ She poured out a long stream of 
garance from the tube on to her palette. 
Bulstrode watched, fascinated. 

**And here in Paris, are you—have you 
been happy here ?”’ 

“Oh, dear no!” she laughed; “‘ perfectly 
miserable. And it used to seem as though 
it was cruelof the city to beso gay and happy 
when I couldn’t join in—” Bulstrode, re- 
membering the one franc a day and the 
very questionable inspiration her poor art 
could impart, understood; his face was full 
of feeling—‘‘until,” she slowly went on, 
“lately.” She stepped behind the canvas 
and was lost to sight. “I’ve been awfully 
happy in Paris for the first time. I do like 
beautiful things—but I like beautiful people 
better—and you’re beautiful—beautiful.” 

She finished with a blush and a smile. 

Bulstrode grew to think nothing at all 
about his portrait further than to fervently 
hope it would not shock him beyond power 
to disguise. But Miss Desprey was fright- 
fully in earnest and worked until her eyes 
glowed with excitement and her cheeks 
burned. Strong and vigorous and (Bul- 
strode over and over again said) “‘ young, 
so young!” she never evinced any signs of 
fatigue, but stood when his limbs trembled 
under him and looked up radiant when he 
was ready to cry ‘‘Grdce/”’ Inherenthusi- 
asm she would have given him two sittings 
a day, but this his worldly relations would 
not permit. As she painted, painted, her 
head on one side sometimes, sometimes 
thrown back, her eyes half closed, he stud- 
ied her with pleasure and delight. 

“What a pity she paints so dreadfully ill! 
What a pity she paints at all! What dif- 
ference, after all, does it make what she 
She’s pretty and feminine!” 


does ? sO 


She was a clinging, sweet creature, and the 
walk and the flower debauch he permitted 
himself, the long quiet hours of compan- 
ionship with this lovely girl in the atelier, il- 
lumined, accentuated, and intensified Bul- 
strode’s already fatuous appreciation of the 
spring in Paris. 
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During Mr. Bulstrode’s artistic mornings 
there distilled itself into the studio a magic 
to which he was not unsensitive. Whether 
or not it came with the flowers or with the 
delicate filtering of the sun through the 
studio light, who can say, but as he stood in 
his assumed position of nonchalance he was 
more and more charmed by his painter. 
The spell he naturally felt should, and for 
long indeed did, emanate from the slender 
figure, lost at times behind her canvas, and 
at times completely in his view. 

For years Bulstrode had been the victim 
of hope, or rather in this case of intent, fo 
love again —to love anew! Neither of 
these statements is the correct way of put- 
tingit. He tried with good faith to prove 
himself to be what was so generally claimed 
for him by his friends—susceptible; alas, 
he knew better! 

As he meditatively studied the blonde 
young girl he spun for himself to its end 
the idea of picking her up, carrying her off, 
marrying her, shutting Idaho away defi- 
nitely,and opening to her all his wealth and 
position could of life and the world. He 
grew tender at the thought of her poor 
struggle, her insufficient art, her ambition. 
It fascinated him to think of playing the 
good fairy, of touching her gray, hard life 
to color and beauty, and as the beauty and 
the holy intimacy of home occurred to him, 
and marriage, his thoughts wandered as 
pilgrims whose feet stray back in the worn 
ways and find their own old footprints 
there, . . and after a few moments 
Miss Desprey was like to be farther away 
from his meditations than Centreville is 
from Paris, and the personality of the dream 
woman was another.—Once Miss Desprey’s 
voice started him out of such a reverie by 
bidding him, -lease take the pose, Mr. 
Bulstrode!”? As he laughed and apologized 
he caught her eyes fixed on him with, as he 
thought, a curious expression of affection 
and sympathy—indeed, tears sprang to 
them. She reddened and went furiously 
back to work. She was more personal that 
day than she had yet been. She seemed, 
after having surprised his absent-minded- 
ness, to feel that she had a right to him— 
quite ordered him about, and was almost 
petulant in her exactions of his positions. 

Her work evidently advanced to her sat- 
isfaction. 

As she stood elated before her easel, her 
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hair in sunny disorder, her eyes like stars, 
Bulstrode was conscious there was a change 
in her—she was excited and tremulous. In 
her frayed dress, sagging at the edges, her 
paint smeared apron, her slender thumb 
through the hole in the palette, she came 
over to him at the close of the sitting, 
started to speak, faltered, and said: 

“You don’t know what it means to me 
all you have done. And I can’t ever tell 
you,” 

“Oh, don’t,” he pleaded, ‘pray don’t 
speak of it!” 


Miss Desprey, half radiant and_ half 
troubled, turned away as if she were afraid 
of his eves. 

“No, I won’t try to tell you. I couldn’t, 
I don’t dare,’ she whispered, and impul- 
sively caught his hand and kissed it. 

When he had left the studio finally it was 
with a bewildering sense of having kissed 
her hand—no, both of her hands! but one 
held her palette and he couldn’t have kissed 
that one without having got paint on his 
nose — perhaps he had! He was not at 
peace. 
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**T only like him like a kind, 


That night a telegram brought him news 
to the effect that Miss Desprey was ill and 
would not expect him to pose the following 
day; and relieved that it was not required 
of him to immediately resume the over- 
charged relations, he went back to his old 
habit, rudely broken into by his artistic 
escapade, and walked far into the Bois. 

He thought with alarming persistency of 
Miss Desprey. He was chivalrous with 
women, old-fashioned and clean-minded 
and straight-lived. In the greatest, in the 
only passion of his life, he had been a 
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chevalier Bayard, and he could look back 
upon no incidents in which he had played 
the part which men of the world pride 
themselves on playing well. Women were 
mysterious and wonderful to him.” Because 
of one he approached them all with a feel 
ing not far from worship; and he had no 
intention of doing a dishonorable thing. 
Puzzled, self-accusing—although he did not 
quite know of what he was guilty—he sat 
down as he had done several weeks before 
on the bench in the Avenue des Acacias. 
With extraordinary promptness, as if ar- 
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ranged by a scene-setter, a girl’s figure came 
quickly out of aside alley. She was young 

her figure betrayed it. She went quickly 
over toa seat and sat down. She was weep- 
ing and covered her face with her hands. 
Bulstrode, this time without hesitation, went 
direc tly over to her: 

‘My dear Miss Desprey——”’ 

She sprang up and displayed a face dis- 
figured with weeping. 

“Vou!” she exclaimed with something 
like terror. ‘‘O, Mr. Bulstrode!” 

Her words shuddered in sobs. 

“Don’t stay here! Why did you come ? 
Please go—please.” 

Bulstrode sat down beside her and took 
her hands. 

“Tm not going away—not untill know 
what your trouble is. You were in dis- 
tress when I first saw you here and you 
wouldn’t let me help you then. Now you 
can’t refuse me. What is it?” 

He found she was clinging to his hands 
as she found voice enough to say: 

“No, I can’t tell you. I couldn’t ever 
tell you. It’s not the same trouble, it’s a 
new one and worse. I guess it’s the worst 
thing in the world.” 

Bulstrode was pitiless: 

‘One that has come lately to you?” 

‘Oh, yes!” 

She was weeping more quietly now. 

‘Please leave me; please go, Mr. Bul- 
strode.” 

“A trouble with which I have had any- 
thing to do?” 

She waited a long time, then faintly 
breathed: 

“Ves.” 

The hand he firmly held was gloveless 
and cold—before he could say anything 
further she drew it away from him and 
cried: 

‘Oh, I ought never to have let you guess! 
You were so good and kind, you meant to 
help me so, but it’s been the worst help of 
all, only you couldn’t know that,’ she 
plead for him. ‘Please forgive me if I 
seem ungrateful, but if I had known that 
[was going to suffer like this I would have 
wished never to see you in the world.” 

Bulstrode was trying to speak, but she 
wouldn’t let him: 

‘I never can see you again. Never! 
You mustn’t come any more.” 

But here she half caught her breath and 
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sobbed with what seemed naive and ador- 
able daring: 

“Unless you can help me through, Mr. 
Bulstrode—it is your fault, after all.” 

If this were a virtual throwing of herself 
into his arms, they were all but open to her 
and the generous heart was all but ready 
‘to see her through.” Bulstrode was about 
to do, and say, the one rash and irrevocable 
perfect thing when at this minute fate again 
at the ring of the curtain opportuned. The 
tap, tapping, of a pony’s feet was heard and 
a gay little cart came brightly along. Bul- 
strode saw it. He sprang to his feet. It 
was close upon them. 

“You will let me come to-morrow ?” he 
asked eagerly. 

“Oh, yes,” she whispered; “‘ yes, I shall 
count on you. I beg you will come.” 

“Jimmy,” said the lady severely as he 
accepted her invitation to get into the cart, 
“this is the second wicked rendezvous I 
have interrupted. I didn’t know you were 
anything like this, and I’ve seen that girl 
before, but I can’t remember where.” 

“Don’t ”’—said Bulstrode—‘try.”’ 

‘And she was crying. Of course you 
made her cry.” 

“Well,” said Bulstrode desperately, “if 
I did, it’s the first woman that has ever 
cried for me.” 


As the reason why Mr. Bulstrode had 
never married was in Paris, he went up in 
the late afternoon of the day to see her. 

It was Sunday, and the train of visitors 
who showed their appreciation of her by 
thronging her doors had been turned away, 
but Mr. Bulstrode was admitted. The man 
told him, ‘‘Mrs. Falconer will see you, 
sir,” by which he had the agreeably flat- 
tered feeling that she would see nobody 
else. 

When he was opposite her the room at 
once dwindled, contracted, as invariably 
did every place in which they found them- 
selves together, into one small circle con- 
taining himself and one woman. Mrs. 
Falconer said at once to Bulstrode: 

“Jimmy, you’re in trouble—in one of 
your quandaries. What useless good have 
you been doing, and who has been sharper 
than a serpent’s tooth to you ?”’ 

Mr. Bulstrode’s late companionship with 
youth had imparted to him a boyish look. 
His friend narrowly observed him and her 
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charming face clouded, but only with one of 
those imperceptible nuances that the faces of 
those women who feel everything and by 
habit reveal nothing. 

“I’m not a victim.” Bulstrode’s tone 
was regretful. ‘‘One might say, on the con- 
trary, this time that I was possibly over- 
paid.” 

“Yes?” 

“T haven’t,” he explained and regretted, 
“seen you for a long time.” 

“T’ve been automobiling in Touraine.” 
Mrs. Falconer gave him no opportunity to 
be delinquent. 

“And I,” he confessed, “‘have been pos- 
ing for my portrait. Don’t,’ he pleaded, 
“laugh at me—it isn’t for a miniature or a 
locket; it’s life size, horribly life size. I’ve 
had to stand, off and on with the rests, three 
hours a day, and I’ve done so every day for 
three weeks.” 

Mrs. Falconer regarded him with indul- 
gent amusement. 

“Tt’s your fault—you took me to see those 
awful school-girl paintings and pointed out 
that poor young creature to me.” And he 
was interrupted by her exclamation: 

“Oh, how dear of you, Jimmy! how sweet 
and kind and ridiculous! It won’t be fit to 
be seen.” 

‘Oh, never mind that,” he waved ; ‘‘no 
one need see it. I haven’t—she won’t let 
me.” 

He had accepted a cup of tea from the 
lady’s hand; he drank it off and sat down, 
holding the empty cup as if he held his fate. 

“Tell me,” she urged, ‘“‘all about it. It 
was just like you—any other man would 
have found means to show charity, but you 
have shown unselfish goodness, and that’s 
the rarest thing in the world. Fancy posing 
every day! How ghastly and how wonder- 
ful of you!” 

“No,” he said slowly, “it wasn’t any of 
these things. I wanted to do it. It 
amused me at first, you see. But now I 
am a little annoyed—rather bothered to tell 
the truth He met her eyes with al- 
most an appeal in his. Mrs. Falconer was 
in kindness bound to help him. 

“Bothered ? How, pray? With what part 
of it? You’re not chivalrous about it, are 
you? You’re not by the way of feeling that 
you have compromised her by posing?” 

“Oh, no, no,” he hurried; ‘but I do feel, 
and I am frank to acknowledge, that it was 





a mistake. Because—do you know—that 
for some absurd reason I am afraid she has 
become fond of me.” He blushed like a 
boy. Mrs. Falconer said coldly: 

“Yes? Well, what of it?” 

“This—” Bulstrode’s voice was quiet 
and determined—“‘if Iam right I shall marry 
her.” ; 

Mrs. Falconer had the advantage over 
most women of completely understanding 
the man with whom she dealt. She knew 
that to attempt to turn from its just and gen- 
erous source any intent of Mr. Bulstrode 
would have been as futile as to attempt to 
turn a river from its parent fountain. 

““You’re quixotic, I know, but you’re not 
demented, and you won’t certainly marry 
this nobody—whose fancies or love-affairs 
have not the least importance. You won’t 
ever see her again unless you are in love 
with her yourself.” 

Bulstrode interrupted her hastily: 

“Oh, yes, I shall.” 

He got up and walked over to the win- 
dow that looked down on Mrs. Falconer’s 
trim little garden. A couple of iron chairs 
and a table stood under the trees. Early 
roses had begun to bloom in the beds whose 
outlines were thick and dark with heart’s- 
ease. Beyond the iron rail of the high wall 
the distant rumble of Paris came to his ears. 
Mrs. Falconer’s voice behind him said: 

“*She’sa very pretty girl and young enough 
to be your daughter.” 

“No,” he said quietly, ‘‘not by many 
years.” 

As he turned about and came back to the 
lady the room seemed to have grown darker 
and she to sit in the shadow. She leaned 
toward him, laughing: 

“30 you have come to announce at last 
the famous marriage of yours we have so 
often planned together.” 

Bulstrode stood looking down on her. 

**T feel myself responsible,” he said grave- 
ly; “‘she is very young. She was going 
home, and bya mistaken impulse I came in 
and changed her plans. She is perfectly 
aloneand perfectly poor, and Iam not going 
to add to her perplexities. I have noone in 
the world tocare what Ido. I have no ties 
and no duties.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Falconer; “‘you are 
wonderfully free.” 

He said vehemently: 

“‘T am all of a sudden miserable.” 
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He had been in. the habit for years of 
suddenly leaving her without any warning, 
and now he put out his hand and bade her 
good-by, and before she could detain him 
had made one of many brusque exits from 
her presence. 


On the following morning, as from his de- 
lightful apartments in the Ritz he set forth 
for the studio, Mr. Bulstrode bade good-by 
to his bachelor existence. He knew when 
he should next see the Place Vend6me it 
would be with the eyes of an engaged man. 
His life hereafter was to be shared by a “‘total 
stranger.” So he pathetically put it, and his 
sentimental yearning to share everything 
with a lovely woman had died a sudden 
death. 

‘““There’s no one in the world to care a 
rap what I do—really,’’ he reflected, “‘and 
in this case I have run up against it—that’s 
the long and the short of the matter—and I 
shall see it through.” 

As he set out for Miss Desprey’s along 
his favorite track he remarked that the gala, 
festive character of Paris had entirely dis- 
appeared. The season had gone back on 
him by several months and the melancholy 
of autumn and dreary winter cast a gloom 
over his boyish spirits. A very slight rain 
vas falling. Mr. Bulstrode began to feel a 
twinge of rheumatism in his arm and as he 
irritably opened his umbrella his spirits 
dropped beneath it and his brisk, springy 
walk sagged to something resembling the 
gait of a middle-aged gentleman. But he 
urged himself into a better mood, however, 
at the sight of a flower-shop whose delicate 
wares huddled appealingly close to the 
He went in and purchased an 
enormous bunch of—he hesitated—there 
were certain flowers he could not, would not 
The selection his sentimental reserve 
imposed therefore consisted of sweet-peas, 
giroflés, and a big cluster of white roses, all 
very girlish and virginal. His bridal offer 
ing in his hand, he took a cab and drove 


window. 


send! 


to the other side of the river with lead at 
his good heart and, he almost fancied, a 
lump in his throat. He paid the coach 


man, whose careless spirits he envied, and 
slowly walked down the picturesque alley 
of Impasse du Maine. 

“There isn’t a man I know—not a man 
in the Union League or the University 
Club—who would be as big a fool as this!” 


He had more than a mind to leave the 
flowers on the doorstep and run. Bul- 
strode would have done so now that he was 
face to face with his quixotic folly, but his 
cab had been heard as well as his steps on 
the walk, and the door was opened by Miss 
Desprey herself. The girl’s colorless face, 
her eyes spoiled with tears, and a pretty, 
sad dignity, which became her well, struck 
her friend with the sincerity and depth of 
her grief, and asthe good gentleman shook 
hands with her he realized that less than 
ever in the world could he add a feather- 
weight of grief to the burden of this helpless 
creature. 

“My dearest child!” 
to his lips. 

“Oh Mr. Bulstrode, I’m so glad you’ve 
come, I was so afraid you wouldn’t—after 
yesterday!”’ 

His arms were still full of white paper, 
roses, and sweet peas. 

“Oh, don’t give them to me, Mr. Bul- 
strode! Oh, why did you bring them? 
Oh, dear, what will you think of me?” 
She had possessed herself of the flowers 
and with agitation and distress hastily 
thrust them, as if she wanted to hide them, 
behind the draperies ef the couch. Bul- 
strode murmured something of whose im- 
port he was scarcely conscious. As she 
came tearfully back to him she let him take 
her hands. He felt that she clung to him. 
“Tt would have spoiled my life if you 
hadn’t come. I would have just gone and 
jumped in the Seine. I may yet. Oh, vou 
don’t understand! It’s been hard to be 
poor—I’ve been often hungry—but this last 
thing was too much. When you found me 
yesterday I didn’t want to live any more.” 

Bulstrode’s kind clasp warmed the cold 
little hands. As tenderly as he could he 
looked at her agitated prettiness. 

“Don’t talk like that’’—he tried for her 
first name and found it. ‘‘ Laura, you will 
let me make it all right, my dear? You 
will let me, won’t you? You shall never 
know another care if I can prevent it.” 

She interrupted with hasty gratitude: 

‘Nobody else can make it all right but 
you.” 

He tried softly: 

“Did I, then, make it so very wrong ?”’ 

She murmured, too overcome to trust 
herself to say much: 

“Yes!” — 


He lifted her hand 
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She was standing close to him and lifted 
her appealing face to his. Her excitement 
communicated itself to him; he bent tow- 
ard her, about to kiss her, when the door of 
the studio sharply opened, and before Bul- 
strode could do more than swiftly draw 
back and leave Miss Desprey free an ex- 
ceedingly tall and able-bodied man entered 
without ceremony. 

The girl gave a cry, ran from Bulstrode, 
and, so to speak, threw herself against the 
arms of the stranger, for there were none 
open to receive her: 

‘Oh, here’s Mr. Bulstrode, Dan! I 
knew he’d come, and he’ll tell you—won’t 
you, Mr. Bulstrode? Tell him, please, 
that I don’t care anything at all about 
youand you don’t careanything about me. 

That you don’t want to marry me 
or anything. Oh, please make him believe 
it!” 

Bulstrode’s senses and brain whirling to- 
gether made him giddy. He felt as though 
he had just been whisked up from the edge 
of a precipice over which he ridiculously 
dangled. Dan, who represented the res- 
cuer, was not prepossessing. He was the 
complete and unspoiled type of Western 
youth, of which Miss Desprey was an im- 
perfect and exquisite hybrid. 

“T don’t know that this gentleman can 
explain to me’’—the young fellow threw 
his boyish head back—‘“‘or that I care to 
hear him.” 

The girl gave a cry, sharp and wounded. 
The sound touched the now normal, thor- 
oughly grateful Bulstrode, who had come 
out of his ordeal with as much sensibility 
as he went in. 

“Of course, Miss Desprey’—he per- 
fectly understood the situation—‘‘I will tell 
your friend the facts of our acquaintance. 
That’s what you want me to do, isn’t it?” 

She was weeping and hanging on to the 
unyielding arm of her cross lover, who 
glared at Bulstrode with a youthful jeal- 
ousy at which the older man smiled while 
he envied it. He pursued impressively: 

‘Miss Desprey has been painting my 
portrait for the past few weeks. I gave her 
the order at the Art League; other than 
painter and sitter we have no possible in- 
terest in each other—Mr. 2d 





“Gregs,”’ snapped the stranger, “ Daniel 
Gregs!” 
The slender creature, whose eyes never 
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left the stolid, uncompromising face, re- 
peated eagerly: 

“No possible interest—Dan—none! He 
doesn’t care anything about meat all! You 
heard what he said, didn’t you? I only 
like him like a kind, kind friend.”’ : 

Her voice, soft as a flower, caressed and 
plead with the passionate tenderness of a 
woman who feels that an inadvertent word 
may keep for her or lose for her the man she 
adores. 

““My dear man,” exclaimed Mr. Bul- 
strode in great irritation, “‘you ought to be 
ashamed to let her cry like that! Can’t you 
understand—don’t you see ?”’ : 

“No,” shortly caught up the other, “J 
don’t! I’ve come here from South Africa, 
where I’m prospecting some mines for a 
company at Centreville, and I heard she 
was poor and unhappy, and I hurried up 
my things so I could come to Paris and 
marry her and take her with me, and here I 
find her painting every day alone with a 
rich man, her place all fixed up with flowers, 
and a thousand dollars in the bank”- 
his cheek reddened—‘“‘I don’t like it! 
And that’s all there is to it!’’ he finished 
shortly. 

‘“No, my friend,” said Mr. Bulstrode 
severely, ‘“‘there’s a great deal more. If, 
from what you say, and the way you 
speak, you wish me to understand you have 
a real interest in Miss Desprey, you can fol- 
low me when I say that I came here and 
found her a lonely, forsaken girl, obliged to 
return to Idaho when she didn’t want to go, 
without any money or any friends. May I 
ask you why, if there was anyone in the 
world who cared for her, she should be left 
so deserted ?” 

The girl here turned her face from her 
lover to her champion. 

“Don’t please blame Dan for that, Mr. 
Bulstrode! He poor, too. He 
didn’t have anything when he went to 
South Africa; it was just a chance if he 
would succeed. And he was working for 
me, so that we could get married.” 

Gregs interrupted: 

“T don’t owe this gentleman any expla- 
nation!” 

“No,” Bulstrode accepted gently, ‘‘per- 
haps not, but you mustn’t, on the other 
hand, refuse to hear mine. Be reasonable. 
Why shouldn’t Miss Desprey have an order 
for a portrait ?” 


was SO 
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Gregs, over the golden head against his 
arm, looked at Bulstrode: 

‘“‘Shecan’t paint!”? His tone was gentler. 
‘Laura can’t paint, and you know it!” 

“Dan!” she whispered; “‘how cruel you 
are tome!” 

Bulstrode broke in: 

‘‘He is, indeed, Miss Desprey, cruel and 
unjust, and I frankly ask leave to tell him 
so. You don’t deserve the girl, Mr. Gregs, 
if she’s yours, as she seems to be.”’ 

Miss Desnrey clung closer, as if she feared 
Bulstrode might try to rescue her. 

“That’s all right,’”? frowned the miner. 
‘Tam no better and no worse than any man 
about his girl, and I’m going to know just 
where I stand\” 

Bulstrode was caustic. ‘I should be 
inclined to say you’d find it hard to be ina 
better place.”’ 

Miss Desprey had wound herarms around 
Mr. Gregs. Bulstrode came up and held 
out his hand. She couldn’t take it, nor 
could her lover. With arrogant obstinacy 
he had folded his arms across his chest. 

‘“Come, can’t we be friends ?”’ urged the 
amiable gentleman. ‘‘I seem to have made 
trouble when I only wanted to be friendly. 
Let me set it right before I go. Iam lunch- 
ing in Versailles, and [have to take the noon 
train from the Gare Montparnasse.” 

But Daniel Gregs did not unbend to the 
affable proposition. Miss Desprey said: 

“When you saw me yesterday in the 
Park, Mr. Bulstrode, Dan had just come 
I was putting the 
flowers you sent me in fresh water when he 
came in on me all of asudden. Oh, it was 
too splendid at first! I was so happy— 
until he asked all about you, and then he 
grew so angry and said unless you could 
explain to him a lot of things he would go 
away and never see me again, and when 
you found me I was crying because I 
thought he had left me forever. I hadn’t 
seen him for two years, and if you hadn’t 
helped me to stay on here I should have 
had to go to Idaho, and I wouldn’t have 
seen him at all. You ought to thank him, 
Dan.” 

Mr. Bulstrode interrupted: 

“Indeed, Mr. Gregs, you ought, you 
should thank me; come, be generous.” 

Dan relaxed his grim humor a little. 

“When I get through with this South 
African business I’m going back to Centre- 


back the day before. 


ville, and if I ever get her out of this Paris 
she’ll never see it again!”’ 

“Dan,” she breathed, ‘“‘I don’t want to. 
Centreville is good enough for me.” 

(Centreville! The horrible environment 
he was to have snatched her from. Bul- 
strode smiled softly.) 

“But this money,” pursued the dogged 
lover, returning to his grudge. ‘‘ You’ve got 
to take it back, Mr. Bulstrode. Noy icture 
on earth is worth a thousand dollars, and 
certainly not Laura’s.”’ 

““O, Dan!” she exclaimed. 

Bulstrode said firmly: ‘The portrait is 
mine. Come, don’t be foolish. If Miss 
Desprey is willing to marry you and go cut 
to Idaho, take the money and buy her some 
pretty clothes and things.”’ 

Here the girl herself interrupted ex- 
citedly: 

“No, no! We couldn’t take it. I don’t 
want any new clothes. If Dan doesn’t care 
how shabby I am, I don’t. I don’t want 
anything in the world but just to go with 
Dan.” 

At this sweet tenderness Dan’s face en- 
tirely changed, his arms unfolded; he put 
them around her. 

“That’s all right, little girl.” Histone 
thrilled through Bulstrode more than the 
woman’s tears had done. He understood 
why she wanted to go to him, and how she 
could be drawn. He had at times in his 
life lost money, and sometimes heavily, and 
he had never felt poor before. In the same 
words, but in a vastly different tone, Dan 
Gregs held out his hand to Bulstrode. 

“That’s all right, sir. When a fellow 
travels thousands and thousands of miles to 
get his girl and hasn’t much more than his 
carfare and he runs up against another fel- 
low who has got the rocks and all and who 
he thinks is sweet on his girl it makes him 
crazy—just crazy!” 

“T see’”—Bulstrode sympathetically un- 
derstood—“‘and I don’t at all wonder.” 

They were all three shaking hands to- 
gether and Bulstrode said: 

“Would you believe it, I haven’t seen my 
portrait, Miss Desprey.”’ 

Dan Gregs grinned. 

“‘Don’t,” hesaid: “‘don’t look at it. It’s 
what made all the trouble. When I saw it 
yesterday and Laura told me it had drawn 
a thousand dollars—why I said there isn’t 
a man living who would give you fifty cents 
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forit. That made hermad at first. Then 
she told me you thought she was a great 
portrait-painter, and I knew you must be 
sweetonher. I’m fond of her all right, but 
I decided that you were bound to have her 
and didn’t care how you dealt your cards 
and I thought I’d clear out.” 

His face fell and threatened to cloud 
over, but it cleared again as with the re- 
membrance of his doubts came the actual 
sense of the woman whose face was hidden 
on his breast, and he lightly touched the 
dusty golden hair. 

When in a few seconds Bulstrode took 
leave of them Miss Desprey, in her dingy 


painting dress, seemed completely swal- 
lowed up in the embrace of the big Dan 
Gregs. From where he stood by the door 
Bulstrode could see the white corner of his 
fiangailles bouquet sticking out from the 
draperies of the couch. The paper was 
open and in the heat of the warm little 
atelier the fresh odor of the pungent flowers 
came strongly on the air. Bulstrode as he 
said good-by seemed to say it—and to look 
at the lovers—through a haze of perfume— 
a perfume that like the most precious things 
in the world, pervades and effects, suggests 
and impresses, while its existence is unseen, 
unknown by the world. 
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nearest Europe geographi- 
cally of all the Big Game in 
Eastern America, and was 
the common and character- 
istic inhabitant of those 
northern parts of America visited by Cabot, 
Roberval, and Cartier, it was not discovered, 
until after the Wapiti, White-tailed Deer, 
and Moose. So far, I have no earlier 
mention than that by Lescarbot (or De 
Monts) in his “ Nouvelle France” (1609, 
p- 896); he lists as the principal beasts of 
the Chase, “Ellan, Caribou, Cerf, etc.” 
“Caribou” in this spelling is the word he 
uses throughout. 

But Sagard Theodat (p. 750, 1636 edi- 
tion) speaks of these animals as Caribou or 
Wild Asses (Caribous ou Asnes Sauvages). 

Josselyn, in his “ New England Rarities” 
(1672), has the following: 

“The Maccarib, Caribo or Pohano, a kind 
of Deer as big as a Stag, round-hooved, 
{mooth-hair’d, and foft as filk; their horns 
grow backward along their backs to their 
rumps and turn again a handful beyond 
their Nofe, having another Horn in the mid- 
dle of their Forehead about half a yard 
long, very ftreight but wreathed like an 
Unicorn’s Horn, of a brown jettie color, and 





very itreight. ‘The Creature is no where to 
be found but upon Cape Sable in the French 
Quarters, and there too very rarely, they 
being not numerous, fome few of their Skins 
and their ftreight Horns are (but very {par- 
ingly) brought to the English.’ (P. 20-21.) 

From this it will be scen that “ Caribou” 
or “ Maccaribo”’ is a native American word, 
the Indian name of the animal. Genera- 
tions later Sir John Richardson was misled 
into stating that the word “ Caribou” was 
French Canadian (from Quarré-beuf =a 
square Ox), “derived from the size of the 
antlers.” Why large antlers should con- 
stitute a square Ox is a puzzle, and why the 
adjective should be transposed in this case 
is another. We can only regret that the im- 
mortal Richardson should have made the 
sad mistake of recording a post hoc and ab- 
surd explanation, but pardon the error be- 
cause it stands almost alone amidst his 
countless opportunities. 

On the same page in which he gave forth 
this (Zool. of Herald, 1854, p. 20) Richard- 
son makes the first clear and correct state- 
ment of the kinds of Caribou found in 
America, and I suspect that it really repre- 
sents all the species that are living on the 
mainland to-day. 

“In Rupert’s Land and the northern ex- 
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tremity of the Continent east of the Rocky 
Mountains, three races of Reindeer are 
known and recognized by the natives and 
fur-traders, all passing under the French- 
Canadian appellation of Caribou. . . . 

“The smallest is the Barren-Ground 
Reindeer, which brings forth its young in 
the islands and on the coasts of the Arctic 
Sea, and does not migrate further south in 
winter than the skirts of the woods. 

“The largest inhabits the wooded moun- 
tains and valleys of the Rocky Mountains 
bordering on the Mackenzie. 

“The third race of an intermediate size, 
frequents the wooded and hilly districts of 
Rupert’s Land, passing during winter into 
the interior, and migrating in summer to 
the coast of James’ Bay. This kind seems 
to have been formerly plentiful as far south 
as the State of Maine and small herds still 
frequent the border of Lake Superior and 
many parts of Canada.” 

And although we have now described ten 
species of Caribou in America, I suspect 
that in the end we shall come back very 
nearly to Sir John Richardson’s view. The 
ten will probably merge into geographical 
races of four well-marked species, namely: 

The very small gray Barren-Ground 
Caribou, 

The huge Black Mountain Caribou, 

The middle-sized gray Woodland Cari- 
bou, 

The white Newfoundland Caribou. 

On the map their ranges are seen to be 
distinct geographically, climatically, botan- 
ically, and nearly isolated. 

The Old World Reindeer are, I am told 
by Mr. M. Grant, related most nearly to the 
first of these, the Barren-Ground. 

The earliest described of the group is the 
Woodland Caribou, the subject of this arti- 
cle. It is the Caribou proper, and must be 
the starting-point and standard for discuss- 
ing the rest of them. 

The Caribou is the American Reindeer, 
and that word Reindeer was long, though 
erroneously, supposed to mean “ jast run- 
ning Deer,” another after-thought in the 
way of derivation, but so appropriate that it 
is still found in some reputable dictionaries. 
Not that the Reindeer is speedy when com- 
pared with the White-tail, but he keeps on 
so long and so straight that the hunter who 
follows the Caribou must be the best of 
travellers. The Moose may trot through 


the brush at the rate of fifteen miles an hour, 
the White-tail may bound over the ridges 
half as fast again, while the Caribou may 
never rise above a ten-mile gait. But the 
Moose is satisfied when he has covered five 
or six miles, and is simply at some other 
part of hisrange. ‘The White-tail is sure to 
stop after circling a mile or two, and settle 
down again. ‘The startled Caribou keeps 
on, sometimes walking with long, mile- 
eating strides, sometimes trotting, some- 
times stopping to graze for a minute, rarely 
galloping or leaping, climbing hills, floun- 
dering through bogs, swimming lakes, turn- 
ing aside for nothing; his lower speed is 
offset by his persistence and directness, and 
he very often spends the night 100 miles 
from the place whence he was startled in 
the morning. 

Forester (““Game in its Season’’) gives a 
picturesque account of the Wild Caribou: 

“ While the Lapland or Siberian Reindeer 
is the tamest and most docile of its genus, 
the American Caribou is the fiercest, fleet- 
est, wildest, shyest and most untamable. 
So much so that they are rarely pursued by 
white hunters or shot by them, except 
through casual good fortune; Indians alone 
having the patience and instinctive craft 
which enable them to crawl on them un- 
seen, unsmelt; for the nose of the Caribou 
can detect the smallest taint upon the air, of 
any human being at least two miles down 
wind of him. If he takes alarm and starts 
off on the run, no one dreams of pursuing. 
As well pursue the wind, of which no man 
knoweth whence it cometh or whither it 
goeth. . . . He, the ship of the 
winter wilderness, outspeeds the wind 
among his native tamaracks,—even as the 
desert ship, the dromedary, outtrots the 
red simoon on the terrible Sahara,—and, 
once started, may be seen no more by hu- 
man eyes, nor run by fleetest foot of man— 
no, not if they pursued him from their 
nightly casual camps unwearied, following 
his trail by the day, by the week, by the 
month, till a fresh snow effaces his tracks 
and leaves the hunter at the last, as at the 
first of the chase, plus only the fatigue, the 
disappointment, and the folly.” 

Closely connected with this gift of travel 
is his migratory habit. 

In one sense all the Deer are migratory. 
The Moose may migrate only five or ten 
miles from the low swamps in summer to 
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the hardwood ridges in winter; the White- 
tail and Black-tail may descend from the 
high hill-tops of their summer range to win- 
ter pastures of a lower level, 100 miles away; 
the Wapiti may make a similar change ona 
still larger scale, when the first heavy snow 
comes down to warn him of the season’s 
close. But the Caribou are the only Deer 
that at certain seasons gather in a body, and 
led by experienced old ones, travel clear out 
of one country to some entirely different 
country. 

The most migratory of the Caribou and 
the best observed in every way is the small 


The Caribou and 


His Kindred 


From figures and facts given me by Mr. 
H. T. Munn, Brandon, Manitoba, I reckon 
that in the three weeks following July 25, 
1892, he saw at Artillery Lake (latitude 
624°, longitude, 112°.) not less than 2,000, 
ooo Caribou travelling southward, and yet 
he calls this merely the advance guard of 
the great herd. Colonel Jones (Buffalo 
Jones) who saw the herd in October, at 
Clinton Golden, has given me personally a 
description that furnishes the basis for an 
interesting calculation of their numbers. 

*“*T stood,” he says, ‘‘on a hill in the mid- 


dle of the passing throng. I could see ten 





Horns of Mountain Caribou from the type specimen 
in Canadian Geological Survey Museum 


Taken at Revelstoke, B. ¢ 
Beams, 39 inches ! i 
Barren-Ground species, in the country be- 
tween Mackenzie River and Hudson Bay. 
In the summer the scattering bands that 
inhabited the treeless arctic coast or nearer 
islands of the Polar Sea, gather into herds 
which travel southward at the end of the 
season, moving in converging lines so that 
their hosts are ever increasing in size. Fi- 
nally becoming so great that Warburton 
Pike, who saw them late in October, 1889, 
says: “I cannot believe that the herds [of 
Buffalo] on the prairie ever surpassed in 
size La Foule {the throng] of the Caribou.” 
“ La Foule had really come, and during its 
passage of six davs I was able to realize 
what an extraordinary number of these ani- 
mals siill roam the Barren Grounds.” 


f W. F. White 


A remarkable set in the collection 
of Winnipeg, said to be from Lake Winnipeg 


Beaws, 34 inches long; 4 


miles each way and it was one army of Car- 
ibou. How much further they spread I do 
not know. Sometimes they were bunched 
so that a hundred were on a space one hun- 
dred feet square, but often there would be 
open spaces equally large without any. I 
should think that they averaged at least one 
hundred Caribou to the acre. ‘They passed 
me at the rate of about three miles an hour. 
I do not know how long they were in pass- 
ing this point, but at another place, they 
were four days and travelled day and night. 
The whole world seemed a moving mass of 
Caribou. I got the impression at last that 
they were standing still and I was on a rock 
hill that was rapidly running through their 


hosts.”’ 
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Even halving these figures to keep on the 
safe side, we shall still find that the number 
of Caribou in this army was over 25,000,000 
And yet there are several such. 

The highest estimated number of Buffalo 
in their palmiest days was far below this. 

We shall have some idea of their hordes if 
we consider each dot in their range on the 
map asa herd of 10,000 Caribou, and yet we 
shall be under the facts. The other species 
are much less plentiful. 

If we draw two lines across the area given 
to the Barren-Ground Caribou of this re- 
gion, thus dividing 


it in thirds, we / 
comprehend their { 
migration by re- ors 
membering that in f > 
the autumn the we. 2. Ss 
whole nation move Lf Vf 
southward from \ oa 
the northern third as Vd ore 
of their range to trio 
occupy the south- i EN, 

ern two-thirds; ae pp yy 


and in the spring it 
reverses the move- 
ment. Conse- 
quently the south- 
ern third is nearly 
if not quite aban- 
doned in summer, 
and the northern 
in winter, but the 
middle third has 
always a Caribou 
population, 
though it is of 
quite different in- 
dividuals at the 
different times of 
year. Obviously 
the individuals of 
the Polar Sea move to the Barren Ground in 
order to pass the winter in a warm climate. 

The Caribou is to the northern Indians 
what theseal istothe Eskimo and the Buffalo 
was to the Plains Indians—it is their staff of 
life; or otherwise expressed, the northern 
Indians are the principal parasites of the 
Caribou. They must follow and hunt it 
successfully or die. The coming of the Cari- 
bou herds is to them what the coming of the 
herring or shad is to fisher-folk, or the salm- 
on to the west coast Indian; it marks the 
end of famine, the return of plenty. 


Sketches « 





f Norway Reindeer. 
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These comings and goings take place at 
nearly the same time and place each year, 
and those places along the route that afford 
special facilities for hunting the Deer, be- 
come like the salmon stands on the Colum- 
bia, the special property of certain tribes. 
A map of these routes would show, first, 
their close relation to the form of the coun- 
try; second, that the return journey is often 
made by a different route; third, that the 
route is abandoned when the animals tak 
ing it are overharried. Sometimes the route 
is changed without obvious reason. Many 

observers consider 

the migration as 

quite erratic in 
Ae this respect. 

This much 
space has been 
y given to the Bar- 
ren-Ground Cari- 


= ~*o bou because it 
- hag as happens to be the 
. . best observed spe 
ow . - 
- cies of the group 


and will, therefore, 
help us to under- 
stand much 
more obscure, 
though larger 
Caribou that is 
next-door 


the 


our 
neighbor. 

On the map the 
area given to the 
Woodland Cari- 
bou is the 
now as it was in 
the primitive days. 
e The yare said to be 
nearly extermi 
nated in the small 
areas of the United 
States that fall within these limits. But 
reference to such early authority as Josselin 
shows that at best the Caribou was a strag- 
gler in this region. Their proper country is 
about 2,500 miles long and about 400 to 600 
miles wide. If we divide this the long way 
into quarters, and say that the body of Cari 
bou are found in the northern three-quarters 
all summerand in the Southern th-ee-quar 
ters all winter, we shall have a fair idea of 
the migration. 

Its movements, however, are less regular 
and extensive than those of the Barren- 


same 








Sketches of Norway Reindeer. 


Ground Caribou, and it is never seen in 
such great numbers. 

The Barren-Ground Caribou is special- 
ized to feed on the reindeer-moss that cov- 
ers the ground in Arctic America. Their 
range commences nearly with the moss 
country. The Woodland species is more 
omnivorous, as most green things are in its 
diet. In Norway the Reindeer are said to 
eat the lemmings or moss-mice, but I have 
no record vf such a depraved habit in any 
of our species. 

How large is the Woodland Caribou? 
Larger than the White-tail Deer, smaller 
than the Wapiti—is a comparative answer 
that usually satisfies a hunter. The only 
exact and reliable figures I have been able 
to find are supplied by Mr. W. T. Horna- 
day. The large Woodland Caribou in the 
Zoological Park stands 48 inches at the 
shoulder and weighs 261 pounds. 

But the size of the animal is a secondary 
matter to the sportsman. 

Just as the Red Indian was disgusted to 
find he had killed a bald white man, in- 
stead of one with a showy scalp-lock for 
trophy, so the sportsman would rather kill 


a two-hundred-pound beast witha fine head 
than a four-hundred-pounder that had 
dropped his antlers. 

There is no species of Deer in America of 
which the females have not, in exceptional 
cases, been found with horns; among Cari- 
bou females it is the rule to wear them. 

In the herds of Norway I did not see any 
adult females without them. The Wood- 
land females, however, are occasionally 
found hornless. George Linklater goes so 
far as to say that about Abitibi only the bar- 
ren females have horns; that the cow can- 
not have both horns and young ones. 

Dr. J. B. Gilpin says: “ Both sexes have 
horns, the doe comparatively small.” Ac- 
cording to various accounts the bull’s horns 
are shed in midwinter, usually in January, 
but often in December if the animal be in 
exceptional vigor; the young bulls carry 
theirs till early spring; the cows keep 
theirs till summer is near, dropping them 
about the time the calf arrives. 

Mr. Fred. Talcot records a case of an 
adult Caribou buck that was hornless (F 
& S., 12 Sept., 796). 

Typical antlers of male and female Wood- 
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land Caribou are shown, also examples of 
other species. 

Although these specimens show well- 
marked differences, the diversity of form in 
each kind is so great that we can in any one 
of the species find examples that resemble 
the horns of any other species. 

The ideal horns are oftenest seen in the 
great Black Caribou of Alaska. These 
more than any others combine large size 
and many points with symmetry and six 
perfectly developed shovels or palms; often 
with both brow shovels fully and evenly de- 
veloped, a feature rarely seen in other parts 
of the mainland. 

The Woodland Caribou is believed to 
have the smallest antlers of any of the 
American Reindeer. The Newfoundland 
has the most massive antlers, and the Bar- 
ren-Ground the slenderest. The largest 
are found on the Dark Caribous of the 
mountains. 

The largest pair of Caribou antlers in 
Ward’s “Records of Big Game” (1899) is 
the property of Mrs. Macintosh, and is from 
Canada. It is 62 inches along outside curve 
of beam, 49} inches spread, and has 20x17 
points. 

Cartwright mentions a Labrador speci- 
men with 72 points. But Mr. Harry E. Lee’s 
57-point Alaskan from Kenai Peninsula is 
the finest head of which I have a picture. 

Judge Caton has pointed out that the 
Woodland Caribou and Norway Reindeer 
have in each hind foot, deep between the 
toes, a curious gland that exudes an unctu- 
ous substance. These are probably part 
of a system of scent signals, but in Norway 
I saw the Reindeer again and again rubbing 
the growing horns on the region of this gland. 
The Norsemen told me that it was done to 
oilthehorns. I think, however, that proba- 
bly it was merely their way of scratching the 
te der velvet of the growing antlers; just as 
a Cow or Sheep scratches its head with its 
hind foot and with hind foot only. 

Mr. George Linklater tells me that in the 
Abitibi country the Woodland Caribou has 
the habit, already ascribed to the Moose, of 
racing in a circle during a wind storm, and 
Mr. H. T. Munn writes that in the Barrens 
during the first week of August he frequently 
saw a solitary Caribou, running aimlessly, 
grunting and puffing asit went. These in- 
variably proved to be females, whose calves 
were not with them—possibly hidden some- 
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where. But he could not understand why 
they ran in this way. 

A gregarious animal has usually many 
means of communicating with its fellows. 
The well-marked livery of the species serves 
it as his uniform does a soldier—it lets friend 
and foe alike know who he is. 

Next in importance is the white flag with 
which most Deer do their wigwag signal- 
ling. ‘This is the tail, and its surrounding 
the disc. The sudden elevation of this 
white tail when danger is sensed conveys 
at once a silent alarm to the next of its kind. 
A second Deer following the one shown on 
page 435 is instantly alarmed when his 
leader changes from No. 1 to No. 2. 

Another signal that I have not seen noted 
by anyone else is thus described by Mr. FE. 
A. Preble during his trip to the Barrens, in 
1900. Though the observation applies to 
the Barren-Ground species, I believe it will 
be found equally true of the Woodland. 

“Soon after leaving our camp on the 
morning of August 13th, we saw some Bar- 
ren-Ground Caribou. A young buck on a 
point of land was approaching as closely as 
the depth of the water would permit—about 
200 yards. He showed little fear, trotting 
along the shore abreast of our boat for about 
a quarter of a mile. He would frequently 
stop and wade some distance toward the 
boat, at short intervals spreading and con- 
tracting the white patch on his throat liter- 
ally into an oval disc, so abruptly as to give 
the effect of flashes of light. He finally grew 
tired of following us and drifted behind.” 

What was the Caribou doing? Appar- 
ently signalling to what might be others of 
his own kind out on the water. 

The Caribou’s grunt or bark, as Prof. 
D. G. Elliot calls it, I have never heard ina 
state of nature, but it is said to be much like 
that of the Reindeer, and my notes on this 
are very full. 

“On July 4, 1900, got into a herd of 
about 1,000 half-wild Reindeer. Their only 
vocal sound isa grunt; this is uttered singly 
or else doubled—that is, two are given in 
rapid succession. It is sometimes the call 
of a cow to her calf, and sometimes is ut- 
tered by one that is left behind, evidently a 
note of alarm or enquiry to find out if his 
friends are close at hand. 

“When I imitated this call the near Rein- 
deer came cautiously and curiously toward 
me. 
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“Usually when one or two in the herd be- 
gins it, the others join in till it is like a volley 
of grunts.” 

In the rutting season, Mr. Linklater tells 
me, he has often heard the Caribou about 
Abitibi make a double grunting call, the 
first sound raucous and deep, as though ut- 
tered while taking breath, the second more 
like a light explosive cough or bark. ‘The 
bulls make also a deep rumbling. 

In several parts of the country I find tra 
ditions that formerly the Indians used to 
call the Caribou as they do the Moose, but 
that the art has been forgotten. My own 
experience would lead me to believe it quite 
possible. 

But the most singular of the sounds made 
by the Caribou is the cracking of the hoof. 
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Tracks of Reindeer walkin 


[he paces vary fr 


At each step each foot gives out a loud, 
sharp crack. 

Persons who have never heard it in life 
have no difficulty in explaining it. “Of 
course the hoofs spread when they bear the 
weight of the animal,” they say, “and when 
lifted the hard surfaces spring together with 
a crack.” But a close observation shows 
that the crack is made by some mechanism 
in the foot and it “ goes off’ while the weight 
is on it. 

It is not always one sharp crack, but 
sometimesa crackle like several sounds close 
together. Many examinations showed that 


just as the foot is relieved of the animal’s 
weight, but before any part is off of the 
ground the crack takes place. The hoofs do 
not strike together during the stride, and 
the crackle is not heard until the foot 
placed and the weight is on it. Thus it usu- 
ally crackles twice at the place of each track, 
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always once as the weight is coming on, 
usually a second time as it is going off. | 
walked on hands and knees by the side of a 
Reindeer again and again to make observa 
tions, and finally induced one to walk while 
at considerable personal risk i kept my hand 
onthe knuckle joint of the hind foot. The 
crack took place each time with the bending 
of the knuckle joint. It wasso violent that 
it jarred the hand laid on it. It was deep 
seated and on the level of the clouts or back 
hoofs and appeared to be made by tendons 
or sesamoids slipping ever adjoining bones. 

The sound is easily heard at fifty feet in a 
wind, and twice as far in still weather. 
When a herd is moving along the countless 
crackles from their hoofs make a volume of 
low, continuous sounds. 


g in light snow (Norway) 


The object of this is doubtless the same 
as that of the whistling of a Whistler’s wing 
or the twittering of birds migrating by 
night. It is to let the rest know what is 
doing; that the band is up and moving— 
has gone such a way, or to notify the little 
one that his mother is on the march, and 
that he should keep alongside. 

These observations, made chiefly on Nor- 
have verified with our 


way Reindeer, I 
Caribou. 
The hoof of this animal has another 


strong claim on attention. 

As noted in the Moose article, nature has 
two answers for the question of deep snow— 
stilts and snow-shoes, exemplified by Moose 
and Lynx. Both are good, but upon the 
whole the latter are better. In the Caribou 
we have a wonderful combination. Nature 
has given to this creature of snow and 
swamp both snow-shoes and stilts. Its 








long thin shanks are actually longer in pro 
portion to its bulk than those of the Moose, 
ind its snow-shoes are almost unique. 

The ordinary track of a moving Reindeer 
I found to be four inches wide by seven 
long. In places it spreads an inch wider 
and As the need 
is increased, the bearing surface is increased 
by bringing more of the foot to the ground. 
So that in crossing bogs or deep snow the 
whole leg from hoof to hock gives support 
surface. I noticed that in 
snowdrifts IT sunk much deeper than the 
I find, further, that a Reindeer 
has about one square inch of foot support 
for each two pounds of his weight, while the 
feet of a Moose standing are under a press 
ire of eight pounds to the square inch. 

Captain Hardy in his “Forest Life in 
\rcadie”’ says concerning the Caribou: ‘I 
can aver that its foot is a beautiful adapta 
tion to the snow-covered country in which 
it resides, and that on ice it has naturally an 
advantage similar to that obtained artifi- 
cially by the skaters. In winter-time the 
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frog is entirely absorbed and the edges of 
the hoof, now quite concave, grow out in 
their sharp ridges, each division on the un 
der surface presenting the appearance of a 


huge mussel-shell. The frog is absorbed 
by the latter end of November, when the 
lakes are frozen; the shell grows with great 
rapidity, and the frog does not fill up again 
till spring, when the antlers bud out. With 
this singular conformation of the foot, its 
great lateral spread, and the additional as 
sistance afforded in maintaining a foothold 
on slippery surfaces by the long, stiff bristles 
which grow downward from the fetlock,curv- 
ing upward underneath between the divis 
ions, the Caribou is enabled to proceed over 
crusted snow, to cross frozen lakes, or ascend 
or descend icy precipices with an ease which 
places him beyond the reach of all pursuers.” 

Forester (‘Game in Season”’) says in his 
vivid description of the Caribou’s flight: 
“Snow-shoes against him alone avail little; 
for, propped up on the broad natural snow- 
shoes of his long elastic pasterns and wide- 
cleft crackling hoofs, he shoots over the 
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Clad with a coat 
of oily wool next his 
skin the Caribou is 
covered exteriorly 
with a dense pelage 
of fine quills. While 
they are truly hair, 
each is a little barrel 
of air which in 
creases in thickness 
till the coat is per 
fect. Being air-cells 
| they are light and 
| make excellent non 
j conductors. 





| But they are of 
service in another 
| way—as floats. “So 
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crests of the deepest drifts unbroken, in 
which the lordly Moose would soon floun- 
der, shoulder deep if hard pressed, and the 
graceful Deer would fall despairing and 
bleat in vain for mercy.” 

In one other particular the Caribou hoof 
stands first in its class—as paddles. With 
these broad spreading hoofs he is as truly 
web-footed as a coot, while the thin shank 
and closed foot give the perfect return. 


hes of a Maine Caribou 





great is the buoy- 
ancyof Caribou hair 
that it has been used 
to fill life-belts. A German, Dr. Mintz, has 
invented a cloth made of Caribou or Rein 
deer hair, which, when made into suits pre 
vents the human bodyfrom sinking.” (W.A. 
Baillie-Grohman. ) 

Every Caribou, indeed, wears a cork 
jacket, and when this is prime, the creature 
seems on the water rather than in the water. 
No other quadruped that I know swims as 
high as the Caribou. 
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Their speed afloat is so great that it takes 
the best of canoemen to overtake a vigor- 
ous buck. <A good paddler is supposed to 
cover about six miles an hour, so the Cari- 
bou probably goes five. There are many 
kinds of woodland and rough country over 
which the Caribou cannot travel so fast as 
this. What wonder, then, that they are so 
ready to take to the water as soon as they 
find it in their course? Mr. Munn assured 
me that several times he saw Caribou swim 


Prehistoric drawing of Reindeer from Kesserloch Cave, Switzerland. 


Fr Prof. Albert Hein’s reproduction in Lartet 
a broad bay that was in their line, though a 
trifling deflection would have given themeasy 
walking along the shore to the same point, 
and with but little increase of distance. 

In Keewatin, Mr. W. R. Hine had evi- 
dence of their fearlessness in regard to water. 
Atmanyplaces hesaw where, coming tosome 
rocky bluff over a lake, they had unhesitat- 
ingly toboganned down, caring nothing so 
long as they plumped into the deep. 

An animal with such powers and gifts 
rendering it indifferent to the elements and 
superior to space, dwelling, moreover, in a 
country where men are rarities and where 
their food is in measureless abundance— 
with little to fear from man or beast and 
nothing from hunger or climate—the dead- 
liest enemies of most animals—what have 
they to dread? Why have not their num- 
bers reached the limit of their food supply ? 
Because they have an omnipresent, irresisti 
ble deadly class of foes in the insect world. 

All through the summer they are harrassed 
by clouds of mosquitoes that drive them to 
seek the open, where they are subject to the 
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attacks of several kinds of gadfly. War- 
burton Pike says: “Another great source 
of annoyance to the Caribou are two sorts 
of gadfly which use these animals as a 
hatching ground for their eggs. The big- 
gest kind, which seems the most numerous, 
deposit their eggs on the back, and as they 
hatch out, the grubs bore through the skin 
and prey on the surrounding flesh. They 
begin to grow in October, and grow bigger 
through the winter till the following spring, 
the number of holes in many 
cases rendering the skin useless 
for dressing. The other kind 
of fly lays its eggs in the nostril, 
with the result that in the 
months of May and Junea nest 
of writhing grubs, slimmer and 
more lively than the grubs un- 
der the skin, appears at the 
root of the tongue; at this time 
of the year, the Caribou may 
often be seen to stop and shake 
their heads violently, with their 
horns close to the ground, evi 

dently greatly troubled by these 
grubs. Of the latter kind the 
Indians who travelled with me 
in the summer have a great 
horror, warning me to be very 
careful not to eat them, as they 
have an idea they would surely grow in a 
man’s throat; and whenever we killed an 
animal, the first operation was to cut off its 
head and remove these unpleasant objects.” 
Richardson says: ‘Toward the spring, 
when the Deer are tormented by the larve 
of the Gadfly making their way through the 
skin, they rub themselves against stones and 
rocks, until all the colored tips of the hair are 
worn off and the fur appears to be entirely 
of a soiled white color.” 

The living Reindeer which I examined in 
Norway, July 8, 1900, had on its back about 
one hundred warble holes; a space six inches 
square had ten holes. Some of the maggots 
were gone, but some I was able to squeeze 
out. They were about an inch long and 
five-eighths of an inch thick. The skin of 
most Reindeer is worthless at this season on 
account of these parasites. 

“ By the beginning of August,” says Pike, 
“all the grubs have dropped off and the hole 
healed up, while the new coat has grown and 
the skins are then in their best condition’’; 
provided the onslaught has not been too 











A herd of Reindeer, Norway, 1900. 


heavy, for these parasites not only give rise 
to much discomfort, but make such a drain 
on the system that a Deer at all enfeebled 
may be sorun down that it is incapable of re 
sisting the weather and trials of the winter. 

Aside from the after-drain the sting of the 
verra-flies or Deer gadfly is far worse than 
that of many mosquitoes, and these pests 
swarming in the sunny opening of the woods 
(from April in Norway) complete the round 
of torment when the mosquitoes relax their 
onset fora time. These plagues are a ter- 
ror to man in spite of many devices to pro- 
tect himself from them, and it is easy to be- 
lieve that they cause the defenceless Caribou 
insufferable torment, and that compared 
with them the onslaughts of the Wolves, 
Bears, Wolverines, and menare very second- 
ary matters. There is little doubt that the 
vast migrations of the Caribou may be ex- 
plained by a consideration of these insect 
clouds at one season in conjunction with 
deep snow at another, the latter by hid- 
ing their food in winter and driving them 
into the woods, the insect hordes in spring 
by forcing them back again to the partial 
solace of the kindly breezes that fan them in 
the open or on the higher levels of the near- 
est mountains. 

The Woodland Caribou is found all winter 
in small bands of both sexes. Five to twenty 
are commonly seen together at this time. 
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In the Moose article I said that no wild 
animal roams at random, all have a home 
locality, but I have failed to get any light on 
the home locality of the Caribou. More 
than any other animal that I know they 
wander with little regard to anything but 
food and wind. 

In character the creature isa strange mixt- 
ure of wariness, erraticness and stupidity. 
You never know just what he is going to do 
next, but may be sure that he is going to do 
it with amazing energy and persistence. 
His sense of smell is exquisite, and though 
his eyes and ears are good, he relies most on 
his nose. 

Forester has hit off the animal and the 
difficulties of the chase with characteristic 
vigor. After stating that the deep snow 
gives the sportsman his best chance to hunt 
Caribou, he says: 

“ One man perhaps in athousand can still 
hunt or stalk Caribou in the summer season. 
He, when he has discovered a herd feeding 
up wind, at a leisurely pace and clearly un- 
alarmed, stations a comrade in closeambush 
well down wind, and to the leeward of their 
upward track, and then himself, after closely 
observing their mood, motions, and line of 
course, strikes off in a wide circle well to 
leeward until he has got a mile or two ahead 
of the herd, when very slowly and guardedly, 
observing the profoundest silence, he cuts 
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across their direction and gives them his 
wind, as it is technically termed, dead 
This is the crisis of the affair; if he 
gives the wind too strongly or too rashly, if 
he makes the slightest noise or motion, they 
scatter in an instant and away. If he gives 
it slightly, gradually, and casually, as it were, 
not fancying themselves pursued, but mere 
ly approached, they turn away from it, 
working their way down wind to the deadly 
ambush, of which their keenest scent can 
not, under such circumstances, inform 
them. If he succeeds in it, then inch by 
inch he crawls after them, never pressing 
them or drawing in upon them, but preserv 
ing the same distance, still giving them the 
wind as at first, so that he creates no panic 
or confusion, until at length, when close 
upon the hidden peril, his sudden whoop 
sends them headlong down the deceitful 
breeze upon the treacherous rifle.” 

“Of all woodcraft none is so difficult, 
none requires so rare a combination as this, 
quickness of sight, wariness of tread, every 
instinct of the craft and perfection of judg- 
ment. When resorted to and performed 


ahead. 


for the admiration of even a woodman, it 
does not succeed once in a hundred times; 
therefore not by one man in a thousand is it 
resorted to at all, and by him rather in the 
wantonness of woodcraft, and by way of 
boastful experiment, than with any hope, 
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” (“Game 


much less expectation of success. 
in Season.”’) 

I once had an adventure with a Caribou 
which, though slight and unromantic, might 
have cost me my life. It illustrates the un- 
certain temper of the animal and the energy 
with which it can act on occasion. 

About 1889 some one in Maine offered to 
Barnum a fine bull Caribou. The genial 
showman at once secured this common ani- 
mal, so rare in menageries, and brought it, 
wild-eyed and sullen, to Madison Square 
Garden. As soon as I heard of its arrival I 
wrote for permission to make some studies, 
and armed with the manager’s letter, went 
to the Garden. The keeper in charge was 
as sulky as the prisoner. The letter of the 
manager barely secured attention. 

“You'll find him there,”’ and he jerked 
his head toward a dark stall. 

“That won’t do,” I said; “I am here to 
sketch him, and must see him.” 

* Well, suit yourself.” 

Proceeding to do so, I got a long rope hal- 
ter on the creature’s neck. Seeing me about 
the risky business of leading the Caribou 
into the ring, and knowing he would be held 
responsible, the keeper got another long 
halter, and together we brought the animal 
out where I could see him. 

There was nothing to tie him to. We 
had to stand holding the ropes and ready to 
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Herd of Reindeer lying down. 


The Lapland Reindeer on the way to Ala 


pull in different directions. In order to 
have hands free for sketching, I tied the 
rope around my waist. 

The keeper grew very weary of his task. 
The clowns in the next ring were practising 
for the afternoon performance, and he 
turned to watch them. The Caribou seemed 
toseethechance. Giving a great bound, it 
jerked the rope from the keeper’s grasp. 
But mine was tied about my waist and the 
Caribou dashed the length of Madison 
Square Garden, dragging me by the rope. 
I rolled over manytimes, but after about fifty 
yards got my heels into the sawdust and my 
hands on the rope. The circus people did 
nothing but laugh and cheer, as the power- 
ful brute lunged along, but the keeper, realiz- 
ing that he was laying up trouble for him- 
self, came to the rescue and caught the end 
of his rope on the next lap. 

The Caribou now changed his behavior 
and stood perfectly still with head down as 
though he were quite a different animal. 


In the early spring as soon as the snow 
gets soft the bands of Woodland Caribou 
drift in a northerly direction and speedily 
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Photograph taken at Tacoma, Washington 


the families break up, the old males going 
off by themselves. It is interesting to know 
that the females are still wearing the horns, 
will do so, indeed, till summer, while the old 
Stags have been dehorned by Mother Na- 
ture in early winter, so that the females are 
well equipped to send the males about their 
business in case there be any who conform 
not promptly to the established usage of the 
Caribou. 

The calf is born in June and is of a red- 
dish brown, varied with white, but not spot- 
ted everywhere, asin the true Deer. Some 
times twinsare born. In Norway, when this 
is the case, I was assured by the herdsmen 
that the mother usually destroys the second 
arrival. 

The Norway Reindeer and the Barren- 
Ground Caribou do not hide the calf at all, 
so that I suppose the same is true of the 
Woodland species. The mother stays with 
it, is never far away for a minute, and it is 
strong enough to follow her within an hour. 

The Caribou calf in the country around 
James Bay is suckled by the mother for two 
months. (M.Spencer.) But is weaned by 
the first of September. 
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Karly in October the rut sets in. The 
bulls begin to seek the cows, bellowing and 
fighting much as do the Wapiti, but I never 
had the luck to see them at this time, nor do 
I know anyone who has. George Link- 
later, who knew the Caribou about Lake 
Abitibi, tells me that they are polygamous, 
but he has seen only two or three cows with 
one bull. 


Whether they make wallows or have any 


peculiar habits during this 
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disappear, as already seen, but in their place 
we find other foods provided. 

The area peopled by the Caribou is about 
half of the continent, or twice as great as 
that in which the Buffalo was for long man’s 
staff of life. The area in which the Cari- 
bou is the most important food supply is 
one-fourth of the continent. And, as already 
noted, the Caribou of the Barrens are now 
in greater numbers than ever the Buffalo 
were on the Plains. 
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from as many cows as he 
can secure, that he devotes 
himself tothese for the sea- 
In November when 
the bands begin their 
southward trek he is with 
them still, but now indif- 
ferent to the presence of 
other bulls. 

During the winter the 
Caribou is not under the 
necessity of yarding, as do 
Moose and many kinds of 
Deer. He can travel over 
the snow when it is too 
deep to travel through; 
and travel he does the 
whole yearround. Ihave 
yet to learn of Caribou set- 


son. 
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Horns of female Caribou, each about ten 
inches long 
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Sheldon Jackson, Senator 
H.M. Teller, and the Hon. 
A. C. Durborow to set 
about establishing the 
Reindeer as a domestic 
animal and range animal 
inthenorth. Theoretical- 
ly the correct thing was to 
domesticate the native 
species. But wisely prac- 
tical, they took advantage 
of the long domestication 
of European Reindeer and 
imported the stock from 

Norway and Lapland. 
There are now several 
thousands of these domes- 
‘ ticated Reindeer in 
Alaska. The project is 
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tling down contentedly in 
any given small locality. 
Their food is every- 
where; they follow their 
food, and famine seems to 
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Antlers of female Woodland Caribou 
from Lake Winnipeg 


an assured success, and 
the time is in sight when 
the great northland will 
support a population of 
Reindeer people, and 


be unknown in their world. 

If we draw lines across our continent to 
mark the northern limit of trees, the north- 
ern limit of the potato, the northern limit of 
wheat and the northern limit of orchard 
trees, we shall find that we have at the same 
time drawn the southern limit of the Bar- 
ren-Ground Caribou and the northern and 
southern summer limits and the southern 
winter limit of the Woodland Caribou. 

“As one door shuts another opens” is an 
adage so ancient that many think it Holy 
Writ. The vegetable foods of mankind 
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supply Reindeer staples 
in exchange for those of the south. 

The Reindeer has always been an impor- 
tant animal toourrace. The earliest age of 
Europe, the dawn of human history, is 
known as “ The Reindeer Age,”’ because at 
that time the Reindeer was the chief sup- 
port of man as well as the most numerous 
large animal. The bone caves and lake 
beds of southern Europe abound in Rein- 
deer remains; this same Cave Man who 
hunted the Reindeer, though a naked sav- 
age, had a wonderful feeling for art. He 
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lhirty-nine-point Caribou 





Miramichi River, y Charles I 
Riordan, Esq., 
Drawn from h rh 


was the inventor of etching, and has left us 
many pictures of contemporary life, etched 
on bone, slate, and ivory, with that most 
primitive of gravers, a sharp-cornered flint. 

These pictures are the oldest known hu- 
manart. The most ancient monuments of 


Fifty-seven-point Caribou from Kenai Peninsula 
of Mr. Harry E. Lee 


a photograph by Ta Roche, Seattle 


In the collectior 
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Egypt, Assyria, and China were prob- 
ably built thousands of years after the 
Stone man had accidentally buried his 
etchings in the midden heap of his camp. 

He was only a naked savage, but 
these pictures, as well as priceless and 
unimpeachable records of his life and 
time, in the one universal writing, are 
fair in drawing, good in composition, 
and masterly in character. No one needs 
to be told that the man who drew these 
animals was familiar with them from 
his youth up. 

Many species, from birds and snakes 
to elephants and men, are represented, 
but the best of the drawings always are 
those of the Reindeer. 

Among these, the palm is given to the 
Kesserloch etching on a piece of Rein- 
deer antler. The reproduction on page 
437 is life size. 

At first sight one may be disposed to 
question the drawing of the hind legs and 
the recurved bulge of the belly. But a 
reference to the habits of the living animal 
explainsthis. During the rut the bull Rein- 
deer neglect to eat, and late fall sees them 
spent in strength, worn out, and emacia 
ted. They are so weak now that they are 
easily destroyed by Wolves and other ene- 
mies. From these they seek refuge in the 
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bogs and marshes, where their own gifts are 
guarantee of safety, until the frost makes 
hard walking of it all, by which time the 
Stag has regained his vigor. 

The perfect antler and the long beard 
show that this was the, season in the Cave- 
man’s drawing, the pinched-up belly, the 
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tottering hind legs, and the truthful render- 
ing of the marsh, show that this was some- 
thing that he had seen with his own eyes, 
that his Reindeer indeed was much the same 
as ours to-day, though he and the beasts he 
chased are reckoned with the species that 
lived in Europe ten thousand years ago. 


LOVE” 


By Hester Bancroft 


Aun, dear, be silent, lest thy voice grow kind, 
Some whispered cadence thrill of love, and fear 
Come burning with it, restlessly and blind; 
Lest thy remoteness suddenly grow near. 


Thy gracious thought has seemed a shaded pool 
Where close hung boughs are chrysophrase above, 
And gold-green dapples flicker faint and cool— 
Ah, no, child, not the rose-hot breath of love 


Then be not kind, for I would dwell a space, 
And feel thy joy encircle all my pain 

So calm and hallowedly; leave still this grace, 
Nor dim its whiteness with a crimson stain. 


For what is love but woe without release? 
The shadow of thy purity is peace. 
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me HUNDRED and fiity dol 

lars isan awful lot of mone 

to go out and spend in one 

day, isn’t it, Peter?” sud 

denly remarked Peter’s wife 

as she gave critical observa 

tion, at arm’s length, to certain small cab 

bages of lace which she was transferring 

from the back of her hat to the side of her 

hat, because they wore them on the side, 
this spring. 

“Depends,” said Peter. ‘‘It would be an 
awful lot to spend on peanuts, but not so 
much if you were after a motor car or a 
steam yacht.” 

“Well, I’ve always been thankful that we 
haven’t had motor cars and steam yachts 
thrust upon us,” rejoined Mrs. Peter thick 
ly, with pins in her mouth. ‘“ Because we 
couldn’tuse them all the time, day and night, 
and so there they’d be, eating their heads 
off, what with crews and supplies and chauf 
feurs and repairs, and I’d worry myself to 
death over it.” 

Peter laughed, and dropped his morning 
newspaper, since he had read his own con 
tribution thereto and glanced over the re 
mainder of its headlines. He rose from the 
low chair where he had been recumbent in 
the half-hour after breakfast and walked to 
the window, while the blue streamer from 
his pipe swept in a long spiral behind him 
and fell into a curling, shifting plane in the 
broad shaft of sunshine which is still the 
perquisite of dwellers in the top story of old- 
fashioned apartment houses—a luxury en- 
joyed by Mr. and Mrs. Peter Wyckoff at the 
expense of three long flights of stairs. 
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Peter regarded the crawling trafic in the 
sunny street for a moment, and then a sud 
den thought seemed to strike him, and he 
wheeled from the window and marched 
over to his young wife and looked down into 
her bright eyes. 

“You poor little thing!” he cried ; “you’ve 
been pinching and scraping so hard in the 
two years we’ve been married that you’ve 
forgotten that people are ever extravagant, 
or have fun, in the world—that’s what you 
get for marrying a poor newspaper man!” 

‘*Pooh!” cried Mrs. Peter gayly, jumping 
up and adjusting the reincarnated hat be 
fore the old Martha Washington mirror 
with a gilded yet chickenish eagle dominat 
ing its graceful mahogany frame whittled 
into many sedate curlycues. ‘It was the 
best thing I ever did; I can tell you that. 
And if you hadn’t asked me just when you 
did I should have had to ask you, and I 
should never have heard the last of that. 
And as for having fun, haven’t we got a 
whole holiday this very day, on our wedding 
anniversary, and aren’t we going out to 
spend a hundred and fifty dollars for a 
lovely old sideboard and some dining-room 
chairs? Don’t you call that having fun?” 

‘But you’ve been saving up so hard for 
‘em, and for a whole year,” rejoined her 
husband regretfully. 

“And wasn’t that all part of the fun, too ?”’ 
demanded the young woman. ‘Why it 
wouldn’t be any fun at all if we could just 
go out and say to Du Val, ‘I’ll take that, and 
that, and that. Send ’em home.’ If we 
were as rich as all that, we should both be 
dyspeptic and you’d go to Florida while I 
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went to Europe,” she went on, flitting about 
the little apartment, and finally poising in 
front of her devoted Peter as booted and 
spurred and ready for the fray. 

And because they had been married two 
years, and had been growing fonder of each 
other every day during all that ocean of time, 
and because they were so young and happy, 
and because the sunshine was so bright, and 
because they wanted to, Peter and his Edith 
gave each other a beautiful kiss, and then 
laughed. This world was sucha good place! 

The Wyckoffs lived in one of those quieter 
eddies that border the New York current as 
it swings down below Fourteenth Street 
into the rapids of commerce. 

‘Where are we going first ?”’ said Peter, 
as they went down the long stairs. 

“Oh, to John’s, of course. Don’t you 
think so?” she said quickly. ‘‘ Because 
we used to go there when we were engaged, 

1 pick out the things we’d like to have 
when we went to housekeeping. And that 
big highboy, up on the top floor—do you 
iber how we used to go and sit behind 


” 


and 1 


remel 
it, and talk, and-—— 

Peter’s delighted chuckle of reminiscence 
followed his wife’s thought. 

‘And I kissed you, and John saw me.’ 

‘Peter! He didn’t!” 

“Oh, yes, he did. But he didn’t care, and 
I didn’t, and you didn’t know.” 

‘Vou said he’d got a sideboard, now, such 
as we want, didn’t you ?”’ said Peter, as they 
trotted along in the early June sunshine 
through the equatorial district of Union 
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‘Oh, it is such a fine old fellow!” chirped 
Mrs. Peter. ‘It’s so big and solemn that I 
think we ought to call it Daniel Webster. 

Ie just stands there and makes you bow 
down before him.” 

“He might not be willing to stay in the 
same room with Red Jimmy and the Benefi- 
cent Scandal,” suggested Peter doubtfully 

For the benefit of those who are not so fa 
miliar as 1am with the household mythology 
of the Wyckoff family, let it be said at once 
(in suitable parenthesis) that “ Red Jimmy”’ 
was a many-legged old table which stood 
for sideboard and serving-table combined 
in their little dining-room, and which had 
been bought with the proceeds of a story 
written by Peter for a magazine, based upon 
the adventures of a noted burglar of whose 
exploits, capture, and trial Peter had first 
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written the newspaper Odyssey. Such a 
friendly little table as it was, adjusting it- 
self so readily to their varying needs. Mrs. 
Peter quite loved it, and was innocently 
grateful to the beautiful burglar whose 
name it bore. As to the “ Beneficent Scan- 
dal,” that was an old Chinese porcelain 
platter of great size and gorgeous decora- 
tion which stood for the spoils of an article 
written for a weekly paper upon an out- 
rageous scandal in the once famous Benefi- 
cent Trust Company, a year before. It was 
a lovely old Scandal, with its border of war- 
riors in antique armor, each separate part 
of their archaic harness blazoned in soft old 
enamels, whose glowing pinks made you 
sure it was famille rose until you saw the 
piercing, lustrous, iridescent greens that 
made it indubitably famille vert. And then 
the wonderful coat of arms in the centre! 
A darling old Scandal. 

“T know you'll love Daniel,’”’ pursued 
Mrs. Wyckoff, as they turned into the dusty 
reaches of lower Fourth Avenue. ‘ And as 
to the chairs, the only trouble is that we 
can’t afford to get six real old ones that are 
fit to stand before Daniel, I’m afraid. But, 
oh, won’t it be fun to hunt them down! 
Because there must be half a dozen old 
chairs somewhere, just waiting for us to 
find them.” 

Meantime, all unconscious of his early 
morning customers coming so blithely to 
him, old John Rorke stood reflective in his 
shop. He settled down upon one sturdy leg 
and leaned his elbow upon a pier-table mag- 
nificent with the dull, faded gilding of that 
empire which saw the making of ancestors. 
John’s shop always impressed you as be 
ing a very small one, although it rambled 
over a considerable space on three floors 
when you came to explore it. But the rooms 
were small, and all ingeniously cluttered 
with Lady Washington tables, Governor 
Wentworth secretaries, crystal chandeliers 
from New Orleans, brass-nailed marriage- 
chests from the Channel Islands, Dutch 
chairs and settles, Florentine saints in wood, 
carved and colored apparently in the agony 
of their martyrdom, the lace-backed chairs 
of Chippendale, Persian brass and Russian 
copper sending the sunlight glancing and 
dancing through the dusty air, and all the 
delightful débris of antiquity. And so, when 
the burly figure of John himself bulked in 
the narrow, tortuous track left among the 
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furniture, your first impression on entering 
the dingy glazed door was of a low cave full 
of splendid spoils, with an Irish giant guard 
ing his treasures. 

As John stood leaning upon the pier-ta 
ble, just behind him spread an old tapestry 
of Flanders, disposed upon the two high 
posts of a bedstead, and over his square, 
grizzled head depended a dull brass cande 
labrum, with many sockets. As he medita- 
tively chewed a straw—a regrettable habit 
fixed in early life when he was more at home 
in the stable than among marquetry cabi 
nets—he gripped a newspaper rolled into a 
sort of baton in his heavy hand, and thus, 
against his background of draped columns, 
he presented a large humoresque reflection 
of the early Victorian statesman in the old 
painting that faced him from over the door 
Nor was John’s brow less grave and lined 
with thought than that of the British hero, 
who, very properly, had a red curtain in 
stead of a green one against which to dis- 
play his dignity. 

With the sudden appearance of two fig- 
ures at the door, John’s shrewd gray eye 
brightened with the light of preparation, and 
in the same instant recognition of his vis 
itors softened its expression to the same pa 
tient indulgence with which he regarded the 
many ladies who came to delight their eyes 
without dissipating their substance. For 
these were old acquaintances whose appre 
ciation of really fine old furniture far outran 
their purse, yet who never left the shop 
without making the old man glad he had 
wasted his time upon them, as he was wont 
to reflect. 

“Good-morning, John,” said Mrs. Wyck 
off. ‘‘ How’s your cold?” Her eyes smiled 
up into his rugged face. (John usually had 
a cold.) 

“Tt’s betther, I thank ye, Mrs. Wyckoff,” 
he said, politely backing himself into the 
tapestry to allow her to pass in. (John’s 
cold was usually better when he was asked. ) 
“ An’ arr’ ye both well? Ye don’t be comin’ 
much, lately. How arr’ th’ poor to live, av 
ye don’t come to see us?” 

Mrs. Wyckoff’s gay laugh matched the 
old man’s hospitable humor. 

“Oh, since you sold me the mirror I don’t 
need to come so often, you know,” she re- 
torted. “But we haven’t taken the high- 
boy yet, have we? Just to think how long 
you’ve had that in the shop! It was before 
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we were married that I first saw it. 
remember ?” 

“T moind it well,” said John with quiet 
emphasis. “’Tis arl th’ betther now, it’s 
oulder. An’ it’s as tarl as iver.” 

Mrs. Wyckoff tossed back her little head 
and laughed, about half a blush warming 
her cheek as she thought of what had hap 
pened behind its discreet shelter. 

“ Ah, John, you ought to have been a di 
plomatist, you know so many tricks.” 

“Toma diplomatist,” assented John, with 
aheavy grin. ‘“ How’d’ I get along wid th’ 
laadiesav I wasn’t? An’ it’s not too laate for 
ye to buy th’ highboy, now,” he went on with 
bland craft. * Ye’ll surely be nadin’ plinty 
o’ bureau dhrawers, an’ it’s rare an’ high, 
just th’ thing f’r a smarl apartment, mum. 
It’s a perfect skyscraaper av a bureau.” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t dare to take it away 
from you now, after you’ve had it so long,” 
returned the lady, “and especially at the 
price. Do you still ask sixty dollars for it ?” 

“It’s siventy-five dhollars now, mum,” 
said John gravely. “A new an’ romantic 
inthrust has been added to its histh’ry. It 
has plaaved a prominent part in th’ coortship 
o’ one of America’s l’adin’ joornalists, an’ 
I’m not sure that it was not at wan time 
owned by th’ ilder Jaames Gardon Binnitt 
himsilf. I think I may coom to belave 
tthot, by an’ by.” 

“John, you are certainly growing worse 
every day,’’ remonstrated Mrs. Wyckoff, 
the other half of the blush tinting her face as 
the old man’s eyes twinkled good-humored- 
ly, though his square jaw never relaxed into 
a smile. “But I’m not by way of wanting 
the highboy at present. It’s a sideboard, 
John, that the Wyckoff family must have 
next. And Mr. Wyckoff has come to see 
the one I looked at and liked so much. 1 
think it would be about right, only it’s so 
big, and you ask such an awful price for it. 
You know you’ve no business to ask me a 
hundred dollars for that sideboard—such 
an old customer as I am.”’ 

“D’ye loike it, mum ?”’ said John, full of 
wiles, trying to learn whether she was really 
determined to have that particular side- 
board. “’ Tis a foine boord—I niver saw a 
foiner, an’ ’twas a valyud heirloom in th’ 
family of th’ laate Gineral Booregyard, of 
th’ Confiderate arrmy. But av ye ain’t sure 
it w’u’d plaze ye, don’t ye taake it—I’ve 
manny others.” 


Do you 
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They threaded the admirable chaos of the 
last century, and when in an upper room 
they stood before Daniel Webster, John’s 
voice grew hushed, as that of a priest at the 
shrine. 

“Ah, ’tis a foine wan—a foine wan!” he 
whispered. “ D’ye obsarve th’ ilegant sim- 
plicity of it—no fiddlin’ carvin’—not th’ 
scratch of a profaane tool on arl its loveli- 
ness, saave at th’ fut, where ye hav’ th’ 
lion’s paw, th’ agle’s hid, an’ th’ fisthoon o’ 
Chippendaale. An’ see th’ polish of th’ 
wood! It’s likea mirror—like a laake in th’ 
forest. An’ did I iver saay ninety to ye for 
it? [He well knew he had not until now.] 
Chape, chape at a hunderd, an’ at ninety 
‘tis only offered to an ould custhomer.” 

Peter regarded the old sideboard with as 
much delight as his wife. Its massive se- 
verity was buttressed by simple columns at 
the corners, and the grain of the polished 
wood in its heavy, curved panels shone out 
like the color in an old painting. “It does 
look like Daniel Webster,” he thought. as 
his eyes dwelt upon it, “or Cologne Cathe- 
dral.” He pictured it against his wall, with 
the Beneficent Scandal hanging over it. 

‘It is a corker,’”’ he admitted. “ But I 
guess we couldn’t quite stand ninety. How 
about seventy-five, John?” 

John’s glance was full of wounded pride. 

‘““How can ye aask me to taake siventy- 
foive f’r such a boord as tthot!” he said 
sternly. ‘I'd not loiketo hear it from anny 
wan but you, Misther Wyckoff. Oh, no, I 
can get ninety f’r it anny day from Mrs. 
Eliphalet Jinkins Brown—she’s mad f’r it.”’ 

Peter drew his wife aside, while John fell 
into the cataleptic state which he affected 
while people held discussions among them- 
selves. 

“Well, shall we get it?” hesaid. “Maybe 
he’d come down a little more, and even if he 
wouldn’t, I think it’s good enough at nine- 
ty.” 

“Why, Peter, you’re not going to buy it 
now, are you?” whispered Edith, scandal- 
ized. “ Why, we haven’t had any shopping 
at all! Isn’t that what we started out for?” 

“Well, J thought we started out to buy a 
sideboard, and that you wanted Daniel and 
nothing else,” returned Peter humbly. “I 
don’t believe we shall find a better one.” 

“Of course not,” insisted his wife, with 
patient pity fora mindsodull. “We'll come 
back and get Daniel, but just think of the 
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fun of going into a lot of places with a hun 
dred and fifty dollars in your pocket to 
spend! That’s what the holiday’s for.”’ 

“All right,” he agreed; “ we'll pretend to 
forget him for a few hours.” He turned to 
John, whose seamed face was patient; John 
had grown gray in years while people 
changed their minds. 

“We've got to take another look around, 
John,” he said. ‘“ The price is pretty steep, 
and maybe we can find something else that 
will do. Anyhow, we’ve got to look.” 

“Aye!” said John heartily. “Luk arl 
around—ut’s th’ only waay f’r ye to be sure. 
Maaybe ye'll get just what ye want ilse 
where. Butremimbertthat blissin’s broight- 
en as they taake their floight, as th’ pote 
says. Av tthat boord sh’d fly away this 
afthernoon, what w’u’d ye tthink? An’ 
‘twill not stay here as long as th’ highboy 
—I'll tell ye tthat.” 

“T didn’t forget the chairs,” said Mrs. 
Peter, as they hurried up Fourth Avenue; 
“but I know John hasn’t got what I want, 
and I saw some lovely ones in Bostwick’s 
window last week. If only there are six.” 

Peter laughed aloud in sheer delight at 
being with her, on a whole holiday, hurry- 
ing to get something lovely that she wanted. 

“We'll find’em,” he cried. “ And I'll bet 
you a pound of Maillard’s that there will be 
six. I'll bet there’ll be twelve. Now, 
where’s your sporting blood ?” 

As she looked up radiantly her hand 
crept under his arm, and his eyes fell upon 
the little warm glove that pressed his wrist. 
Such a shabby little glove! He hadn’t no- 
ticed it before. Before she could speak he 
added: 

“No, ’mgoing to change that. I’ll make 
it gloves instead of candy, and I’ll bet you 
two—three pairs that we’ll find just what 
we want at Bostwick’s, and that you’ll buy 
‘em in five minutes.”” A Machiavelli of a 
Peter! 

Mrs. Peter shook her head. “No, you 
don’t,”’ she laughed, and her eyes were very 
tender. “I’m ashamed of you! trying to 
get me to bet my money away on gloves 
when we’re starving for such bare necessi 
ties as sideboards and chairs. For of 
course you’d win.” 

Bostwick’s window glittered with silver, 
brass, embroideries from Spanish churches, 
copper lustre tea-things, crystal candle- 
sticks and Crown Derby, and amid these 
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vanities a brazen warming-pan adorned 
with an incised design of Adam and Eve, 
with a large serpent in a small tree, stood 
gaunt as Cromwell among the Cavaliers. 
But the chairs were gone. 

“Maybe they’re just inside,’ 
Mrs. Peter, entering. 

A tall Yankee with a lean, brown jaw, a 
long neck in which his larynx shot up and 
down like a piston, and a wiry, drooping, 
black mustache, stood nobly framed in 
an archway of carved sandalwood looted 
from a palace in Morocco. Both Peter and 
his wife had known Hiram Collins, the man 
ager at Bostwick’s, through several years of 
treasure-hunting. Peter had always said he 
looked like a hotel clerk gone wrong; Mrs. 
Peter cherished a secret sympathy for him 
as a decayed “collector” whom bitter cir- 
cumstances had compelled to sell his 
“things.” 

‘* Good-morning, Mr. Collins,” began his 
visitor, and then, ‘Oh, there they are!” 
she cried, as she spied the chairs of her 
heart arranged against the wall. 

“ Ain’t them fine? ain’t they?” returned 
the dealer, warmly. “ Just think of it, Mis’ 
Wyckofi—eight on ’em—eight ginooine 
Duncan Phyffe chairs, six sides an’ two 
arms, sound ’s a dollar, every one on ’em! 
I’ll git forty dollars apiece for them chairs 
in less’n a minute when Mr. Brocklesby 
comes in. I wrote him soon’s I got ’em, 
last week.” 

Mrs. Peter’s heart touched bottom. 

“O, Mr. Collins,” she sighed. “And I 
did wantthem so much! Do you really ask 
forty dollars apiece for them?” 

Mr. Collins’s piston spun up and down 
violently in the excess of his emotion. 
“Why, that ain’t nothin’ to ask for them 
chairs.” he protested, as his hand caressed 
the gentle curves of the old armchair stand- 
ing so primly upon its slender legs. ‘“They’re 
wuth any money I might ask for ’em. I 
never see eight Duncan Phyffes all at once 
before in all my life. I ’most dropped dead 
when I found ’em.” 

Peter perceived the need of making a di- 
version. 

*‘Howabouta sideboard ?” hesaid. ‘‘Have 
you gota good one for less than two thousand 
dollars, or even less than seventy-five ?” 

Mr. Collins grinned. “I sh’d think I 
had,” he said, cheerfully. “Seethat board 


, 


faltered 


back of ye—ain’t that all right? Hold on, 
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though, that one’sninety. Comefrom Long 
Island yisterday.”’ 

The young people regarded it hopelessly. 
Clumsy carving intruded everywhere, and 
the wood showed no such splendor of knot- 
ted grain as had distinguished Daniel Web 
ster. A gaping crack ran along the top. 

“Come to fix that up it’ll look splendid,” 
said Mr. Collins reassuringly. ‘“‘ There’s 
more upstairs, but most of ’em come a 
leetle higher.” 

“ Any other chairs—-—” began Peter, but 
his wife broke in with dry tears in her tone. 

“Oh, no, I don’t want to see any other 
chairs at all,” she said. ‘“ And maybe we’d 
better not stay here any longer——”’ This 
in a whisper. “I’m afraid I shall cry.” 

“Hiram Collins is clean dotty over Dun- 
can Phyffe and all his works,” remarked 
Peter consolingly, as they veered across the 
avenue toward old Mrs. Siebeld’s shop. 
“Years ago, when I first knew him, he used 
to tell me about a chair made by Duncan 
Phyffe that he had once owned and sold for 
fifteen dollars—said fifty would be cheap 
for it now—you’d think it was an Adams 
masterpiece, to hear him talk.” 

Mrs. Siebold, a middle-aged descendant 
of Ruth, the gleaner, sat beside a brass-in- 
laid tea-table, stringing beads. Her large 
flat face wore its customary look of patient 
despair, as one who had sounded the suffer- 
ing of a vain world, and now, mourning the 
late Siebold, was waiting for release. 

“T vish I could find some old dining-jairs 
myself,”’ she whimpered, in response to Mrs 
Peter’s greeting and request. “Old jairs 
are the sgarcest things. I have three peau- 
tiful Embire jairs that Siebold pought at the 
Charves sale in London, dirty years ago— 
they should really pe in the Medrobolidan 
Museum.” 

Peter’s hand gripped his stick. 

“That chair,” he said, indicating a 
square-legged, fiddle-backed relic, with an 
inset cushion covered with broken hair- 
cloth—a perfectly ordinary old chair of good 
design. “ Haven’t you got six—or even four 
—like that? How muchisit?” 

Mrs. Siebold’s eyes rolled their saffron 
balls. 

“That’s dwendy-five,” she said broken- 
ly. “Siebold told me never to sell it for less 
than forty. There never vas another jair 
like that. It game from Mendelssohn’s 
music-room.” 
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Fourth Avenue stretched before them 
again—rather dishearteningly, it seemed. 
The hot June sun poured down upon the 
dusty stones, and Mrs. Peter felt herself 
grown small and daunted. Her step, that 
had beaten such a blithe rhythm at the 
start, began to flag a little. 

‘A hundred and fifty dollars isn’t such a 
lot of money, after all, is it?” she mur- 
mured, humbly. 

“Oh, you only feel poor now because 
you're tired and hungry,” responded Peter, 
resolutely gay. ‘* We'll get some luncheon, 
and then we’ll have all the pirates at our 
feet. And let’s go to the Holland House.” 

“Oh, no, Peter,’’ she cried. “It’s so 
awfully expensive.” 

* Well, can’t we be a little extravagant on 
our wedding-day, I should like to know ?” 
said Peter defiantly. 

‘Oh, well, but you know we are spending 
our money, and we mustn’t be foolish,”’ she 
urged. ‘ Besides,” she went on, changing 
her tack as she saw Peter’s face a little over 
cast, “I want to learn how to cook kidneys 
in that lovely way they do them at Ricca 
dello’s. And every time I can go there I 
learn a little more about it.”” A very able 
skipper was Mrs. Peter. 

“ All right,” said the docile Peter, shifting 
his mental course with only one sigh for his 
vanishing vision of a cool corner “ under a 
palm-tree,”’ like Enoch Arden, but with 
Edith plus cantaloupe and broiled chicken 
to cheer his sight. 

So they went to Riccadello’s and had 
their spaghetti and kidneys, and when Peter 
growled at a spot on the table-cloth Mrs. 
Peter reminded him that they were in Italy, 
now, and travellers need not notice such 
trifles. But when Peter, acclimating rapid 
ly, proposed Asti Spumante, Mrs. Peter 
shook her head. 

“You know wine in the middle of the day 
makes us so heavy and stupid. Black cof 
fee’s the thing to sharpen one’s wits for 
those awful pirates up in Fifth Avenue.” 

* Fifth Avenue ?” Peter’sevebrows lifted. 

“Why, ves,” she returned. ‘Sometimes 
you can find lovely things in those shops 
that aren’t dear atall. Kitty Brewster got 
an old convex mirror in a beautiful carved 
frame up there for the price of about half a 
hat, the other day. It was a little broken 
in one place, but you hang it up high, and 
it never shows.” 
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So out and away to the higher latitudes 
to that air full of fine, floating gold-dust dif 
fused (together with a more plebeian smell) 
from the motor-cars in which the other half 
lives. * Anyhow, they all look so prosper 
ous up here, it’s a comfort, after old Mother 
Siebold,” remarked Peter, tossing away his 
cigarette as they turned into the Avenue. 
Mrs. Peter always let him smoke in the 
cross-streets, if he felt he must. 

“Tt’s no use, Peter,” she said a few min 
utes later, as they stood at the great window 
in which Du Val had set out a few sample 
wonders for the public eve. ‘We shall 
waste our time in here, but, oh!” 

Peter drew a long breath. ‘* Lord, what 
things there are in the world!” he sighed. 
“And they call the Chinese heathens!” 

Three covered jars, about eighteen inches 
high, on ancient gilded stands of carved 
wood, were arranged symmetrically in the 
large parallelogram of the window upon a 
piece of dull green brocade. At the base 
the porcelain was heavy, but the sides, ris 
ing in a graceful swell, grew thinner rapidly, 
and at the point of greatest breadth were 
almost egg-shell. The paste was clear 
white, and its surface glittered with the 
light, shifting iridescence which great age 
bestows upon vitreous surfaces as a reward 
for keeping themselves unbroken through 
the hundreds of vears. The intricate geo 
metrical design in dull, rose-colored enamel 
covered the whole jar, except for a panel on 
either side in which a few Chinese charac 
ters pencilled in “heavenly blue”’ still ut- 
tered the worship of the long-dead artist for 
his emperor. 

As Peter’s eves turned away from the soft 
radiance of this beauty, they fell upon his 
wife’s hat, with the little cabbages of lace 
changed from the back to the side. He 
straightened up suddenly, and said softly, 
“Come, dear, let’s look along.” 

They turned from the window, and Mrs. 
Peter gave a little gasp as a young lad\ 
(just Edith’s age, thought Peter) came rip 
pling down the avenue, clothed upon with 
such affluence of color, such beauty of line, 
such perfection of detail, as go to make up 
what women call ‘a real creation.” 

“QO, Peter,” whispered his wife, “ just 
notice her dress!” 

Peter noticed, while Edith’s eves swept 
her figure with that glance of the whole 
mind which enabled Houdin, they say, 
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when passing a shop-window to swallow 
with his eyes every separate article it con- 
tained. 

“Wasn’t it stunning, Peter?” she said 
with a little wistful note in her voice that 
made Peter’s eves turn instantly upon the 
slim gray figure at his side. “ But this isn’t 
she added _ briskly. 


buving sideboards,”’ 
“Come along.” 

But Peter, intent now upon a new train 
of thought, went on noticing. He wasn’t 
much of a connoisseur in the matter of wom 
en’s clothes, and Edith, in her quiet, simply 
made gowns, with her sweet, high-bred face 
and soft brown hair, gilt in the sun and full 
of coppery shadows, had always seemed to 
him to float in the upper ether of the mode. 
But now he saw with a new vision. Her 
sleeves were not as other women’s sleeves. 
Her hat lacked the profusion of blossom, 
the tilt, the touch of other women’s hats. 
Even the lines of her skirt and coat were dif- 
ferent, in some intangible way. 

‘*Here’s Boerhaven’s,”’ said Mrs. Peter. ‘‘I 
know somebody who got an old chair cheap 
here, once. Maybe he’s got something. 
Let’s look, anyway,” she ended, plaintively. 

Boerhaven & Co. were of Rotterdam, 
Paris, London, and New York, and their 
business dealings rather improved upon the 
Mosaic law of an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth. At this time of the vear, how- 
ever, neither member of the firm wasted his 
valuable time in New York. A young man 
with short curling blond hair and the ex- 
pression of an active young sparrow-hawk 
bowed before them with cold reserve as 
they entered among the tall Delft beakers 
ind tarnished gold brocades. 

“That is a noble one,” he answered Mrs. 
Peter’s polite question, waving his hand 
toward a sideboard something smaller than 
a trolley-car, covered with elaborate carv- 
ing. “Of Nuremberg, from the seventeenth 
century.” 

Mrs. Peter laughed. “Oh, I want a 
smaller one,” she said with hollow cheer- 
fulness. 

“This is a bit of Renaissance work,” said 
the man, with the air of a guide at the Uf- 
fizi, indicating a walnut cabinet so beauti- 
fully wrought that both the young people 
stopped still in frank delight of the eye. 
“Of Padua. The price is eight hundred. 
Perhaps you are Jooking for something 
cheaper?” 
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“Oh, yes, I want a small mahogany side- 
board,” said Peter, flushinga bit. “‘ Haven’t 
you any colonial furniture ?” 

“Most of our collection :s continental,” 
answered the salesman indifferently. ‘“ Per- 
haps you might find more colonial pieces in 
Fourth avenue.” He leaned his elbow neg- 
ligently upon a pedestal that supported a 
modern Florentine Madonna in glistening 
white marble. 

They walked up the Avenue a few steps 
without speaking. Then, ‘* Confound his 
impudence!” said Peter. 

“It does seem as if our poor hundred and 
fifty dollars had shrunk, somehow,” admit- 
ted his wife. She was pink with vexation, 
and averted her face that he might not see 
it. As she turned her head she caught sight 
of such a vision of delight— 

Noold tables or chairs. Noancient porce- 
lainorbronze. Noantique fabrics, but mod- 
ern ones—a whole window fullof new frocks. 

“Oh, let’s look in at Netherland’s for a 
minute!” she cried, her chill disappoint- 
ment scattered in the warmth of such ra- 
diance. ‘ Now, let’s play ‘choose,’”’ she 
went on. “ You pick out one and I'll pick 
out one, and we'll see how we agree.” 

Peter deliberated. A dozen costumes, for 
the street, for evening, for ten o’clock, for 
two o’clock, for five o’clock, gave him a 
wide range. Not the green one, nor the lilac, 
pretty as it was. At last he decided. 

“That one,” said he, indicating a recep- 
tion gown of gorgeous purple. “ For you, I 
should think that would be just about right.” 

“Oh, you goose!” she sighed. “ Just see 
that lovely little brown one with the waist- 
coat embroidered in peacock’s eyes and the 
jabot of real lace. Isn’t it a perfect dream ? 
And I do believe it’s just about my size.” 
She gazed in rapture. 

Peter’s face grew more and more intent. 
His hair tingled at the roots as if he were re- 
ceiving static electricity. And the next in- 
stant the priming caught fire, and bang! 
went his idea. 

“You’ve got to have that dress,’ he said 
firmly. ‘You need it, and you’ve got to 
have it.” 

“Oh, you foolish boy!” protested his 
wife, rosy pink again, but this time with sur- 
prise. ‘“You’re crazy, Peter. That’s a 
French dress, and it costs an awful lot—as 
much as we’ve got altogether, I’m afraid. 
Besides, I don’t need it.” 
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“Yes, you do,” declared Peter warmly. 
“ You’ve been wearing that dress you’ve got 
on for two years—why, it was part of your 
trousseau, dear!” 

“Well, but it’s all right, still,” she urged. 
“Tt was a very expensive dress, and it lasts 
beautifully. It’s good for all this season— 
plenty good enough.” 

“No, it isn’t,’ returned Peter stoutly. 
“Tt isn’t good enough. No two-year-old 
dress is good enough for you.” 

“Now, don’t be foolish, dear,” she plead- 
ed. ‘ You know we can’t have everything, 
and just think of Daniel Webster.” 

“ Daniel be blowed!” said Peter briefly. 
“We'll get Daniel, or something like him, 
some other time when we need him worse.”’ 

He saw the dissent gathering in her soft 
eyes, and he went on with tender overbear- 
ing. 

“Now, this is peanuts, and not motor- 
cars or yachts. What’s the sense in starving 
for peanuts because we can’t hire a chauf- 
feur, of Padua, from the seventeenth cen- 
tury ?” 

Mrs. Peter laughed a little helplessly. 
“ But it isn’t the way we ought to do,” she 
persisted. “ And as to this dress, why, I’m 
all right in it.” 

Peter played his ace with the brutality of 
despair. 

“Vou’re not all right in it,’ he said. 
“You don’t look like other women in the 
street to-day. You need a new dress and a 
new hat.” 

“Well, if it comes to that, you don’t look 
like other men. Your hat’s all right, but 
that suit of clothes never was just what it 
should be, and you got it early last spring.” 

Peter stood on guard at once. 

“Qh, it’s only a business suit,” he said, 
“and I’m sure I don’t see what’s the mat- 
ter with it,’ although he did know, very 
well. “Do you want me to turn up my 
trousers at the bottom like that chap?” He 
nodded his head toward a young gentleman 
who progressed down the sunny sidewalk 
with smoothly curled trousers flapping over 
beautiful pearl-colored spats. 

Mrs. Peter’s virtuous resolution rose 
high, when a sudden thought turned her ice 
to water in an instant. It was the season of 


bargains in the big shops. Her eyes pleaded 
like a deer’s for a moment. 
herself go. 

“Well 


Then she felt 


”” she hesitated. 





“ Maybe we 
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might go in and ask the price—perhaps it’s 


marked down.” Then in an instant she 
stood heroic in her defeat before Peter’s 
attempted advance. 

“T won't stir a step till you promise me 
you’ll get a new suit of clothes if I get that 
dress!” she panted. 

“ All right,”’ said Peter. “ Let’s go in.” 

“From your old tailor, Peter,” she in- 
sisted, her hand on his arm. “No cheap 
clothes. I’ve seen you reading the cheap 
tailors’ advertisements sometimes, but I 
won’t have it. You’ve got to go to your 
old tailor and order a suit to-day if I’m go- 
ing to think about that dress.” 

Peter swept her into the shop. As the 
frock-coat of the floor-man made obeisance 
to her Mrs. Peter felt the fire of battle run 
through her little blue veins. Her head was 
erect; she smelled the smoke of the bargain 
table. 

“This one?” said the salesman, polite, 
but indifferent. ‘This is now seventy dol- 
lars—just reduced from a hundred and 
twenty-five.” 

“Q-o-h, yes,” she said softly. 
it not somewhere near my measure ? 

“ Please try it on, madam,” suggested the 
frock-coat. “ Will you step into the eleva- 
tor?” 

On the next floor a “sumptuous”’ lady 
(as Peter mentally classified her), with a 
towering pompadour, led the way to a cabi- 
net, her black dress trailing magnificently. 
Cautious in such unfamiliar waters, Peter 
dropped anchor near a window. In the 
mirrored dressing-room the sumptuous lady 
slipped the little brown dress upon the en- 
raptured Mrs. Peter. 

“Tt is French, madam,” she said, as she 
deftly fastened the lace collar in the back 
and adjusted the jabot. “It is a model cos- 
tume; there is not another like it in the city. 
And I think it will not need a single altera- 
tion. It is most unusual. See for your- 
self,’ and she swung a second long mirror 
so as to repeat the figure. 

Edith turned herself in every direction. 
Yes, it was absolutely perfect. It seemed 
to have been made for her. 

“Shall I ask the gent’man to step in, 
madam ?” ventured the attendant. 

Peter’s eyes opened wide as they fell upon 
the familiar little figure in the unfamiliar 
smartness of the latest mode. Why, this 
was the very Edith of his courtship; this was 


“ And is 
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what belonged to her by birthright. And 
he had not been able to give it to her. Only 
the presence, however self-effaced, of the 
sumptuous lady prevented him from be- 
having like a bridegroom. 

‘Isn’t it lovely ?” she smiled, pinker than 
ever with delight. ‘And it doesn’t need a 
thing done to it. And you see the waistcoat 
and the jabot take the place of the expensive 
blouse that I should have to buy to go under 
it, so it’s really cheap,” she added in an 
undertone. 

“Don’t take it off,” said he, fervently. 
“ And can you get a hat, here, too ?” 

The sumptuous lady reappeared as from 
the clouds. ‘“ We have just reduced a num- 
ber of spring models in millinery,’”’ she 
cooed. “I think one of them was made to 
go with this costume. If you will allow me, 
[ will bring it.” 

What wimple could have so _ nobly 
crowned a great lady? What Indian scarf 
could have so entwined a princess’s brow ? 
What flowers could have so wreathed a dry 
ad’s temples in ancient Sicily? A vision of 


( 1 
There!” said the sumptuous lady. 
‘Madam, I really think that’s cheek. And 
that hat’ll grow on you, I’m sure.” 

O lady in black, bless you for that phrase! 
A shriek of laughter from Mr. and Mrs. 
Peter disconcerted the sumptuous one for 


n instant, 

But it’s quite large enough now,”’ said 
Mrs. Peter, her eyes dancing. “ But it’s 
very nice. What is the price?” 

“This is fifteen, madam, reduced from 
thirty,” responded the attendant with dig- 
nity, venturing no more’ flights of compli- 
mentary fancy. 


Well, then,” hesitated Peter, “are you 


ure it’s all right? Nothing at all to do to 
the bias, or anything?” 

Mrs. Peter turned upon him serene eyes 
of | ful peace. Her words fell like the 
r in the fairy tale from the princess’s 
lij : 

i think this will be all,’”’ she said quiet- 
ly, “ Please send my other things to this 
address,” and she gave the attendaata card. 
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As they moved up the Avenue together, 
Mrs. Peter trod quite six inches above the 
pavement. When she spoke her voice was 
superbly calm. 

“ j rfory - ; . MWe ; 

And now for your tailor, dear,”’ she said. 
“He’s right here in the next cross-street, 


isn’t he?” 

Peter assented, and in the same breath: 
“But come in here, first; you want some 
gloves,” he said. 

With a new pair of fawn-colored gloves 
upon her hands and another (conceded to 
Peter’s insistence) stowed in his breast- 
pocket, they entered the tailor’s shop to- 
gether. Peter was most cordially welcomed. 

“T was afraid you had forgotten me, sir,” 
said the man. “ Something for the street ?” 
He unrolled four or five piecesof cloth. “On 
all these I shall take pleasure in giving you 
the fifteen per cent. reduction I make to my 
old customers this month.” 

“Oh, not that one, Peter,’”’ pronounced 
his wife. “It’s such a woolly one—like the 
child’s caterpillar. This one, now.” Pe- 
ter’s taste agreed. 

“Ts that all the trouble a man has!” she 
cried, after a moment’s activity of the tape- 
measure. 

“T’ll send you a card early next week, 
Mr. Wyckoff,” said the tailor; Tuesday, I 
think.” 

As they turned back toward the Avenue 
Peter looked at his watch. 

“Half past five. Now, do you know 
what’s going to happen?” 

“What?” smiled his wife radiantly. 

“We're going to finish this celebration 
properly,” he announced. As they reached 
the corner he nodded to a beckoning cabby 
cruising for a fare along the curb. 

“Oh, what!” she quivered happily. 

Peter held the raiment of his goddess as 
she stepped into the hansom. 

“*Go up to the East Drive and around the 
Park,” he said, “and get back to Sherry’s 
at seven.” 

“Peter!” 

He stepped in, and the doors swung to- 
gether. As they whirled away in the after- 
noon kaleidoscope, he said firmly: 

“ And we’re going to have champagne.” 


BY DAY AND NIGHT 


By George Cabot Lodge 


TuHaT day we saw the sunlight dawn and die, 
The twilight close, the dusk grow deep and still, 
The red moon rise, the white moon climb the hill, 
And darkness fill the caverns of the sky. 
That night we saw the storm-strewn beaches lie 
Endless and pale, the midnight stare with stars, 
The ocean flash like countless scimitars 
And felt the feet of time go soundless by. 
That day! That night! . . . we saw the harvest rise 
Of Truth’s immortal seed and yield its grain, 
Where thro’ the soul’s starved acres love had passed; 
We were like mariners whose sleepless eves 
Have sought on each horizon’s verge in vain 
Their landfall—and who come to port at last! 
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That day Love stood like sunrise at the goal; 
The labyrinth of life seemed filled with light; 
And, as we passed, a splendour calm and bright 
Wreathed for the brows of death an aureole. 

Swiftly we saw dissolve from pole to pole 
Wide gyres of indistinguishable night, 

Till, grave with raptures of austere delight, 
We stood in the vast daybreak of the soul! 

Then, as in memory’s spectral afterglow, 

Life seemed a rumour of far things, a tale 
Told in a ghostly twilight long ago; 

And Love, whose guidance we had shared so long, 
Paused on the verge of death’s inviolate pale 
With lips of silence and with eyes of song. 


III 


That night of spiritual silences 
We found love’s inmost silence, where the days 
Are silent, where the perishable phrase 
Of song is silent, and where silence is 

Like light along majestic distances 
Opened before the soul’s unswerving gaze; 
Where life is silent, and the blatant ways 
Of life, and life’s divine uncertainties. 

There we beheld the dark enigmas yicld 
In silence, and in silence truth appear 
Stainless as starlight on a silver shield. 

And still we felt, as in transcendent skies 
Beyond the mind’s last outpost, calm and clear, 
Silence and glittering tranquillities. 
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By W. C. Brownell 






WDIa Ay | isonly superficially remark- 
WA KR able that Coopershould have 
been over thirty when he 
wrote his first story. Had he 
possessed the native temper- 
ament of the literary artist, 
he certainly would not have deferred ex- 
perimentation so long. Nor would he, if 
he had had to cast about for a livelihood, 
probably, or if his environment had been 
other than it was. But to determine the 
literary vocation of a man of literary gen- 
ius, surely, yet nevertheless a man who had 
been occupied in wholly unliterary pursuits 
until so ripe a maturity as his, the accident 
of a whim was not only an appropriate but 
altogether the most natural cause. “ Pre- 
caution ’’ was the result of such an accident. 
It has no other merit, but it established 
the fact, which apparently he had never sus- 
pected, that he had the gift of improvisa- 
tion; and when he found his material, in 
his next book, he produced a work that 
established his reputation as a writer of ro- 
mance. He did much better, as he did far 
worse, afterward, but “The Spy” is emi- 
nently characteristic. It betrays his faults 
—very nearly all of them, I think—and 
most of his virtues. It signalized the en- 
trance into the field of romance, in the ful- 
ness of untried but uncommon powers, of a 
born story-teller. This he was first of all. 
Some of his stories are dull, but they are 
never not stories. He belongs, accordingly, 
in the same category with Scott and Dumas 
and George Sand and, in general, the writ 





ers whose invention is a conspicuous if not 
their preponderant faculty, a faculty which 
though it may often weary others, seems 


itself never to tire. 

The circumstances of his life explain 
the characteristics of his books with even 
more completeness than circumstances—as 
has now become a commonplace—explain 
everything, and constitute as well as alter 
He had little systematic education. 
His character was developed and affirmed 


cases. 


before his mind was either trained or stored. 
His taste naturally suffered. Taste is the 
product of tradition, and of tradition he was 
quite independent, quite ignorant. For- 
tunately, he was also ignorant of its value, 
am when at thirty he began to produce lit- 
erature his energy was unhampered by dif- 
fidence. But it was inevitable that the lit- 
erature he produced should be extremely 
unliterary, and noticeably so in proportion 
to its power. His talent was not distinc- 
tively a literary talent. He had not even 
a tincture of bookishness. Of the art of lit- 
erature he hattperhaps never heard. It was 
quite possible in his day—singular as it may 
seem in ours—not to hear of it. He left 
school eariy and was a sailor, a man of busi- 
ness, a gentleman of more or less leisure— 
enough, at all events, to encourage a tem 
perament that was aristocratic and critical, 
and not in the least speculative, adventu 
rous, and esthetic. 

His prolixity is perhaps his worst fault; 
it is, at all events, the source of the worst 
fault his novels have, the heaviest handicap 
a novel can have -namely, their tedium. 
To begin with, hardly one of them is with- 
out its tiresome character. Nota few have 
more than one. Few of his best characters 
avoid tediumattimes;attimeseven Leather 
stocking isa bore. Cooper must himself, in 
actual life, have been fond of bores. Per- 
haps his irascibility was soothed by studying 
this particular foible of his fellows. The 
trait is to be suspected in other writers of 
fiction; Scott, for example. For my own 
part, I recall no character in Cooper as tire- 
some as the Bailie Nicol Jarvie in “Rob 
Roy.” Cooper, however, in this respect is, 
in general, unsurpassed. The Scotch doctor 
in.“ The Spy,” the Dutch father in “The 
Water Witch,” the Italian disputants in 
“Wing -and- Wing,” the crack - brained 
psalmodist in ‘*The Last of the Mohicans”— 
but it is idle to specify, the list is too long. 

It is true that to represent a bore ade 
quately a novelist cannot avoid making him 
tiresome. That is his raison d’étre, and for 
anovelist nihil humanican be alienum. But 
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Terence himself would have modified his 
maxim if he could have foreseen Cooper’s 
addiction to this especial genus. And, as I 
say, some of the best and most interesting of 
his personages prose at times interminably: 
the Pathfinder talking about his own and 
Killdeer’s merits at the prize-shooting, not a 
few, indeed, of the deliverances of this star 
character of Cooper’s entire company, are 
hard to bear. And both the bores who are 
so explicitly—and thus, exhaustively—ex- 
hibited as such and the non-bores who never- 
theless so frequently bore us have the pain- 
ful and monotonous family resemblance of 
all being tiresome in one way—in prolixity. 
They are really not studied very closely as 
bores or as occasionally tiresome person- 
ages, but are extremely simplified by being 
represented merely as long-winded. No 
shades of character, no particular and in- 
dividual weaknesses are illustrated by their 
prolixity. Their prolixity is itself the trait 
that distinguishes them. 

Yet even our own time, in which no 
writer with a tenth of his ability would 
commit his faults, may profitably inquire 
how it is that Cooper’s popularity has tri- 
umphed so completely over so grave a fault. 
Largely, I think, it is due to the fact that the 
fault is a “‘literary”—that is to say, a tech- 
nical —defect, and is counterbalanced by the 
vitality and largeness of the work of which 
it, too, is a characteristic. It is far from 


negligible. On the contrary, it is, however/ in any degree inferior. 


accounted for, the chief obstacle that pre- 
vents Cooper from attaining truly classic 
rank—the rank never quite attained by any- 
one destitute of the sense of form, the feeling 
for perfection which is what makes art artis- 
tic, however inane or insubstantial it may be. 
But Cooper’s technical blemishes are in no 
danger of being neglected. As Thackeray 
said impatiently of Macaulay’s, ‘‘what critic 
can’t pointthemout ?” To point out Coop- 
er’s is so easy that his critics are singularly 
apt to sag into caricature in the process. 
What is less evident, but what is far more 
worth indicating, so far as his diffuseness, at 
least, is concerned, is that there is, speaking 
somewhat loosely, a certain artistic fitness 
in it, and that this is probably the main rea- 
son why it has so slightly diminished not 
only his popularity, but his legitimate fame. 
It is, ina word, and except in its excess, an 
element of his illusion. And inasense, thus, 
itis rather a quality than a defect of his work. 
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His illusion is incontestable. No writer of 
romance has more. It is simply impossible 
to praise him too highly here. And where 
the effect is so plainly secured one may prop- 
erly divine some native felicity in the cause, 
however abstractly considered, inadequate 
to anything such a cause may seem. 
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Cooper is usually called the American 
Scott, ina sense that implies his indebted- 
ness to Scott as a model and a master. His 
romances are esteemed imitations of the 
Waverley Novels, differing from their origi- 
nals as all imitations do in having less en- 
ergy, less spontaneity—of necessity, there- 
fore, less originality. The view is a super- 
ficial ne. How much or how little Cooper 
owed to Scott is a question for the literary 
historian rather than the critic. Doubt 
less he copied Scott in various practical ways, 
Romance had received a stamp, a cachvt, 
from Scott that, devoted to the same genre, 
it was impossible to ignore. Scott’s own 
derivation may be defined quite as clearly, 
and the record of it is, like similar studies, 
one that has its uses. For other than di- 
dactic purposes, however, it is the contrast 
rather than the resemblance, even, between 
him and Cooper that is pertinent. It is 
misleading to compare them—in any sense 
which implies that Cooper’s originality is 
It is idle to char 
acterize so voluminous a writer as imitative. 
Imitation will not furnish the momentum 
for forty volumes, whatever its initial im- 
petus. Cooper’s inspiration is as genuine, 
his zest as great, his genius as individual, as 
Scott’s own. He was less of an artist. He 
was nothing at all of a poet—at least, in any 
constructional sense. It is simply impos- 
sible to fancy him essaying verse. Even 
balladry, even rhyming, is beyond him. 

Tunstall lies dead up the field 

His life-blood stains the | less shield: 
—there is not a note like that in his equip- 
ment. Fora writer of romance the defect 
is grave. He did not inhabit same 
world of the imagination. Nor did he know 
the world of society as Scott knewit. Any 
one who can take literally Scott’s generous 
compliment to Miss Austen must never 
have read “St. Ronan’s Well.” If he had 
less temperament he had also far less cul- 
ture. His environment forbade it. He 


the 
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lived in the present. His conservatism was a 
rationalized liberalism—nothing akin tothe 
instinctive toryism which made it natural 
for Scott to poetize history. And conse- 
quently his environment and his genius 
combined to confine him in the main to a 
field which, however interesting in itself, is 
incontestably inferior to the grandiose the- 
atre of Scott’s fiction. A splendid histori- 


cal pageant winds its way through the Wa- , 


verley Novels, with which nothing that the 
pioneer America of Cooper’s day furnished 
could compare. 
lt is, indeed, in his material that Cooper 
presents the greatest possible contrast to 
Scott. It is vain, I think, for American 
chauvinism itself to deny that our civiliza- 
tion is less romantic than an older one, than 
that of Europe. To begin with, it has less 
background, and, as Stevenson pointed out, 
romanticism in literature largely consists in 
consciousness of the background. Noth- 
ing, it is true, is more romantic than nature, 
except nature plus man. But the excep- 
tion is prodigious. Nature in Cooper counts 
as romantically as she does in Scott, but it 
is nature without memories, without monu- 
ments, without associations. Man, too, 
with him, though counting on the whole as 
romantically, does not countas background. 
His figures are necessarily foreground fig- 
ures. They are not relieved against the 
wonderful tapestry of the past. Ina word, 
there is necessarily little history in Cooper. 
Of course, there is “ The Bravo,” as admi 
ble a tale as “‘ Mercedes of Castile” is an 
unprofitable one. But the mass of Cooper’s 
most admirable accomplishment is thor- 
oughly and fortunately American, and com- 
pared with Europe America has no history. 
Scott’s material in itself, thus, constitutes 
incontestable romantic superiority. For 
fiction history provides off hand a whole 
orld for the exercise of the imagination. 
Phere is a quality in Cooper’s romance, 
vever, that gives it as romance an almost 
jue distinction. I mean its solid and 
bstantial alliance with reality. It is thor- 
chly romantic, and yet—very likely owing 
his imaginative deficiency, if anything 
can be so owing—it produces, for romance, 
almost unequalled illusion of life itself. 
rhis writer, one says to oneself, who was 


unique 


completely unconscious of either the jargon 
or the philosophy of “art,” and who had a 
perficially unromantic civilization to deal 
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with, has, nevertheless, in this way produced 
the rarest, the happiest, artistic result. He 
looked at his material as so much life; it 
interested him because of the human 
elements it contained. Scott viewed his 
through an incontestably more artistic tem- 
perament, as romantic material. “ Quentin 
Durward ”’ is, it is true, a masterpiece and, 
to take an analogous novel of Cooper’s, 
“The Bravo” is not; the presentation of 
the latter’s substance is not masterly enough 
to answer the requirements of a master- 
piece; the substance itself is far less impor- 
tant than the splendid historical picture, 
with its famous historical portraits, that 
Scott has painted in his monumental work. 
But Scott was inspired, precisely, by the 
epic potentialities for painting and por- 
traiture of the struggle between Louis and 
Charles and its extraordinarily picturesque 
accessories. Cooper’s theme was the effect 
of oligarchical tyranny on the socialand 
political life of Venice at the acme of her 
fame and glory. Humanly speaking, “ The 
Bravo” has more meaning. Historical por- 
traiture aside, I do not think there is in 
“Quentin Durward” the sense of actual 
life and its significance that one gets from 
the tragedy of Jacopo Frontoni’s heroic 
story and the picture of the vicious Vene- 
tian state whose sway corrupted “alike the 
ruler and the ruled” and where “ each lived 
for himself.”’ The gist of the latter book is 
more serious; it is conceived more in the 
modern manner; it is not a mere panorama 
of medieval panoply and performance, but 
a romance with a thesis—at least so much of 
a thesis as any highly concentrated epoch 
must suggest to a thinking and reflective, 
instead of a merely seeing and feeling stu- 
dent of its phenomena. And Cooper’s 
genius was a thinking and reflective one. 

In “ Waverley” the romantic element of 
the struggle between the legitimist and the 
legitimate parties, as we may say, is power- 
fully set forth, the passionate ardor of the 
one and the prac tical good sense of the other 
are effectively contrasted, though largely 
by indirection and in an accessory way. 
In “Wyandotte” the antagonism between 
Tory and patriot, between the British and 
the American partisan is given far more re- 
It is not used merely as a romantic 
element, tragically dividing a household as 
it does, but exhibited as a clash of states of 
mind, of feeling, of conscience, of tradition. 
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It is the subject, or at least a part of it, not 
mainly a contribution to its color. The 
reader notes the reasons that made Major 
Willoughby a loyalist and Captain Beek- 
man a patriot. The book is a picture of 
the times as well as a story, in presenting 
not only the action but the thinking of the 
times. One remarks in it that there were 
“issues” then as well as events. And, of 
course, with Cooper’s noteworthy largeness 
they are presented with due impartiality, 
and in this way, too, acquire a sense of veri- 
similitude and a value that treatment of 
them as solely romantic elements could not 
secure. And in the way of pure romance— 
romance quite independent of any associa- 
tions of time and place—there are novels of 
Cooper which are unsurpassed. For an 
example of this element, in virtue of which, 
after all, Cooper’s tales have made the 
tour of the world, take the introductory 
book of the famous Leatherstocking Tales, 
“The Deerslayer.” “The Deerslayer’s” 
romance is, in the net impression it leaves, 
in the resultant effect of its extraordinary 
visualization of its wild and lovely mate- 
rial, as poetic as Chateaubriand’s, and fully 
as effective as that of any work of Scott. 


Ii 


THE verisimilitude of Cooper’s Indians 
has been the main point of attack of his 
caricaturing critics. None of them has 
failed to have his fling at this. And it is ex- 
traordinary what a convention Cooper’s as- 
sumed idealization of the Indian has be- 
come. I say extraordinary, because it is 
the fact that the so-called “ noble red man,”’ 
whom he is popularly supposed to have in 
vented, does not exist in his books at all. 
Successful or not, his Indians, like his other 
characters, belong tothe realm of attempted 
portraiture of racial types, and are, in in- 
tention at all events, in no wise purely ro 
mantic creations. 

If they were they would, of course, be 
superabundantly justified. The introduc- 
tion into literature of the North American 
Indian, considered merely asa romantic ele- 
ment, was an important event in the history 
of fiction. He was an unprecedented and a 
unique figure—at least on the scale, and with 
the vividness with which he is depicted in 
Cooper, for the Indians of Mrs. Behn and 
Voltaire and Chateaubriand can, in com 


parison, hardly be said to countatall. They 
are incarnated abstractions didactically in- 
spired for the most part; L’Ingénu, for ex- 
ample, being no more than an expedient 
for the contrasted exhibition of civilized 
vices. But Cooper’s Indians, whatever 
their warrant in truth, were notable actors 
in the picturesque drama of pioneer storm 
and stress. They stand out in individual 
as well as racial relief, like his other per- 
sonages, American, English, French, and 
Italian, and discharge their roles in idiosyn 
cratic as well as in energetic fashion. To 
object to them on the ground that, like Don 
Quixote and Athos, the Black Knight and 
Saladin, Uncle Toby and Dalgetty, they are 
ideal types without actual analogues would 
be singularly ungracious. 

However, they are not ideal types, but 
depend for their validity in large degree on 
their reality of portraiture as well as on their 
romantic interest. As I say, they stand on 
the same ground as Cooper’s other charac- 
ters, and share with them the seriousness 
that a close correspondence to life gives to 
fiction that has a realistic basis, however 
great its romantic interest may also be. 
They are not in the least “ideal ”’ pers. n- 
ages. Cooper does not, to be sure, tak« 
quite the cowboy view of the Indian, and 
people with a smattering of pioneering who 
regard the cowboy as an expert in Indians 
andecho hisopinion that “ the only good In- 
dian is a dead one,”’ may find him unduly 
discriminating. Still, the cowboy’s ethno 
logical experience is, after all, limited, and 
the frontiersman of recent years has had to 
deal not with the Indian of the time of 
Cooper’s tales, but with his descendants 
demoralized by contact with his censors, te 
say nothing of the “century of dishonor.” 
Cooper’s view is certainly that the Indian 
ishuman. Butthe fact whicl. isso generally 
lost sight of is that the “noble red man”— 
the fictitious character that he is charged 
with inventing—is not to be found in his 
pages. In general he endows the Indian 
with traits which would be approved as au- 
thentic even by the ranchman, the rustler, 
or the army officer. His Indians are in the 
main epitomized in Magua. And in the 
mass the race is depicted pretty much as 
Hawkeye conceived the Mingoes of the Mo- 
hawk Valley and Leatherstocking the Sioux 
of the prairies—“ varmints” one and all. 
Theexceptionsarefew. Thereare the Dela- 
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wares, Chingachgook and Uncas, Conan- 
chet and the Pawnee Hardheart—hardly 
any others of importance. And the “ good- 
” of these is always carefully charac- 
terized as sui generis. ‘The difference be- 
tween their moral “ gifts,’ as Leatherstock- 
ing oiten enough points out, and those of the 
white man is always made to appear as radi 
cal. The most “ idealized ” of them is shown 
as possessing passions and governed by a 
code that sharply distinguish him from a 
white of analogous superiority to his fellows. 
Nor is his ability exaggerated. In spite of 
his special senses, developed by his life in 
peace and war, his woodcraft and physical 
prowess, when it comes to the pinch in any 
case his inferiority to the white man is gen- 
erally marked. So far from being untruth- 
ful idealizations Cooper’s little group of 
“good Indians” is in both quality and im- 
portance considerably below what a writer 
not actuated by the truly realistic purpose 
which was always his would be justified in 
depicting as representative of the best speci- 
mens of the Indian race. The history of 
this country abounds in figures from Massa- 
soit to Brandt, from Osceola to Joseph, of 
moral and mental! stature hardly emulated 
by any of Cooper’s aborigines. The only 
approach to them is in the sage Tamenund 
of the Lenni Lenape, who is introduced at a 


ness 


great age, and with failing faculties almost 
extinct. Chingachgook dies a drunkard as 
old Indian John. Uncas is slain when a 


meye youth, before his characteris thorough 
ly developed. Conanchet proves untama 
ble by the best of white influences. Wyan- 
dotte preserves his fundamental treachery 
and vengefulness through years of faith- 
ful service to the family to which he is 
attached. In short, Cooper’s Indians are 
at once Indians to the core, and thoroughly 
individualized as well. The “stock” In- 
dian is no more to be found in his books 
than the “ideal” primitive hero. He has 
added to the traditional material of romance 
ntire race of human beings, possessing 
incommon the romantic elements of strange 
ness and savagery, but also illustrating a 


an € 


distinctive and coherent racial character. 
IV 
“Tr Cooper,” said Balzac, “‘ had succeed- 
ed in the painting of character to the same 


extent that he did in the painting of the 


phenomena of nature he would have ut- 
tered the last word of our art.” The phe- 
nomena of nature are certainly well handled 
by Cooper. Nowhere else has prose ren- 
dered the woods and the sea so vividly, so 
splendidly, so adequately—and so simply. 
Too much can hardly be said of thiselement 
of the sea stories and the Leatherstocking 
Tales. But there isa peculiarity in Cooper’s 
view and treatmentofnature. Nature was 
to him a grandiose thaumaturgic manifesta- 
tion of the Creator’s benevolence and power, 
a stupendous spectacular miracle, a vision 
of beauty and force unrolled by Omnipo- 
tence, but a panorama, not a presence. 
There was nothing Wordsworthian, noth- 
ing pantheistic in his feeling for her—for 
“it,”? he would have said. No flower ever 
gave him thoughts that lay too deep for 
tears. He was at one with nature as Dr. 
Johnson was with London. There is some- 
thing extremely tonic and natural in the 
simplicity of such an attitude, and as a ro- 
mancer the reality and soundness of it 
stood Cooper in good stead. It is Cue to it 
that nature in his books is an environment, 
an actual medium, in which his personages 
live and move rather than a background 
against which they are relieved, or a rival to 
which their interest yields. it is the the- 
atre of their action. It simply never oc- 
curs to Cooper to “ paint the phenomena of 
nature” except as thus related to his people 
or their story—generally more closely re- 
lated than an accessory, and never less so 
than an atmosphere. But he knew the sea 
and the woods, and felt them as no other 
romancer has ever done, and he made such 
distinguished use of them as abundantly to 
merit Balzac’s eulogy. 

To say, however, that he did not succeed 
in the painting of character as in a domain 
wherein he was unrivalled is not to depre- 
ciate his portraiture. And certainly Bal- 
zac’s meaning is merely that in the one 
field his excellence was unique and in the 
other it was not. Balzac, moreover, in the 
manner of his time, exaggerated the value 
for fiction of painting the phenomena of na- 
ture; he meant his praise to be very high 
praise indeed, and it would greatly have 
surprised him, we may be sure, to have had 
anyone, as has since been done, take his 
reference to Cooper’s powers of portraiture 
as depreciatory, as a putting of his finger on 
Cooper’s weak point. He adored Cooper. 
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His admiration of him was not undiscrim- 
inating—any more than any other of his 
admirations. But his enthusiasm for him 
at his best—even at his second best—was 
unbounded. “The Pathfinder” says his 
latest biographer, M. André Le Breton, 
“lui arrachait de véritables rugissements de 
plaisir et d’admiration.” It is idle to refer 
Balzac’s “rugissements de plaisir’’—at any 
rate, as late as 1840—altogether to the 
“painting of the phenomena of nature.” 
Here, for example, is his own estimate of 
Leatherstocking: “Je ne sais pas sil’euvre 
de Walter Scott fournit une création aussi 
grandiose que celle de ce héros des savanes et 
des joréis.” And, though in speaking of 
Cooper and Scott, he says, “/’un est l’his- 
torien de la nature, l’autre de ’humanité,” 
the antithesis is doubtless due to the greater 
prominence of nature in Cooper’s works as 
in his material, to Cooper’s artistic inferior- 
ity, and to the vaster stage of the Waverley 
drama—to say nothing of the charms for 
Balzac of antithesis in itself. Cooper, con 
tinues M. Le Breton, after citing the above 
phrase, is not less than Scott “a great 
painter of manners,” and “I fear,” he says, 
later, “that the usurers of Balzac, his law- 
yers, bankers, and notaries owe too much 
to the sojourn his imagination had made in 
the cabin of Leatherstocking or the wigwam 
of Chingachgook, and that there are in the 
Comédie Humaine too many Mohicans in 
spencers or Hurons in frock-coats.” 

The criticism of Balzac is sound enough, 
but the compliment to Cooper is equally 
clear. To have shared with Scott the der- 
ivation of “the master of us all,” as Mr. 
Henry James calls Balzac (who has other 
titles to fame, but in the light of his pro- 
ve ience from Cooper none so piquant), of 
itself constitutes a position in the hierarchy 
of fiction. And in so far as Balzac does de- 
rive from Cooper, he does so in virtue of 
Cooper’s realism. His Mohicans in spen- 
cers and Hurons in frock-coats really tes- 
tify to the vivid reality of Cooper’s charac- 
ters which so impressed the great French 
realist as to lead him to transfer to the bou- 
levards in ut cature the types 
which in their native environment pos- 
sessed a vitality energetic enough to im- 
pose imitation even on a romancer of whose 
greatness originality is a conspicuous trait. 

Interesting testimony, however, to the 
force and truth of Cooper’s characters as 
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Balzac’s authoritative approval and their 
influence on his own are, it is interesting 
only in an authoritative way, and as coun- 
terbalancing the judgment of critics of less 
weight. The characters are there to speak 
for themselves—to any reader, as they spoke 
to Balzac. Sainte-Beuve praises them with- 
out reserve. In reviewing an early work, 
he speaks enthusiastically of Cooper’s 
“faculté créatrice qui enjante et met 
monde des caractéres nouveaux, et en vertu 
de laquelle Rabelais a produit Panurge; Le 

Sage, Gil B las; et Richard on, Clarisse.”’ 
They certainly differ in value and validity, 
and not only because the types they repre 
sent or the conceptions they incarnate so 
differ, but in what for the sake of clearness 
may be called the un-Shakespearean way 
of being characterized with varying effect 
iveness. Balzac notes the inferiority of 
Cooper’s secondary personages to those of 
Scott—which is true only of his conven 
tional secondary personages, I think. For 
these he had not the zest that the true artist 
has in all his creations. His personages 
interested him personally or not at all. 
And when he has no interest he is the last 
word of the perfunctory. But it is certainly 
true that he is nowhere less perfunctory 
than in the creation of character, and that 
as a rule even his secondary characters 
adequately fill the rdle assigned to them. 
Even if they are not made much of, even 
if he does not, as the French expression is, 
les faire valoir, they are solidly real. They 
are the exact analogues of negligible 
folk one meets in life. 

Thackeray wrote literary criticism lightly 
and had an instinctive repugnance to curb- 
But in the matter of fic- 
chable. No 


au 


the 


ing his prejudices. 
tion his authority is unimpea¢ 
one ever—and others have tried—parodied 
Cooper so well. His “ Leatherlegs” is an 
amusing figure. His serious judgment, 
however, is as follows: “I have to own,” 


he says, “that I think the heroes of another 
writer, viz., Leatherstocking, Uncas, Hard- 
heart, Tom Coffin, are quite the equals of 


Leatherstocking is 
lot. La 


great prize - 


Scott’s men; 
better than *Scott’s 
Longue Carabine is one of the 
men of fiction. He ranks with your Uncle 
Toby, Sir Roger de Coverley, Falstaff—he- 
roic figures all, American or British—and 
the artist has deserved well of his country 
who devised them.” He has, indeed. 


pe rhaps 
anyone in 
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From the point of view of literature the 
drama itself is finally assayed for character 
rather than action. This is true even of 
Greek tragedy, where everything revolves 
about the action, where the action is alto- 
gether the overwhelming moti}. ‘The Greeks 
were nothing if not didactic, one may say, 

d the gospel of art for art’s sake would 
be understood no more on Parnassus than 
on Olympus, wovld seem equally grotesque 

| alien to the vital interests of man to the 
udiences of Menander and the pupils of 
the Platonic Academy,where no one en- 
tered who was ignorant of geometry, and 
where the basis of wsthetics was assumed 
to be ethical and utilitarian. Even in a 
drama which—in the best of taste, of course, 
and in the most serious artistic sense— 
preached, as we may be sure “The Coé- 
phori” preached to the trembling Felixes of 
its day, a drama of which the thesis is so 
tremendously concrete as to make the char- 
acters seem abstract, the vigor of the pres- 
entation is due to the force with which the 
characters, however traditional, are con- 
ceived and portrayed. 

And the same thing is true of romance. 
What gives the story vital rather than tran- 
sient interest is the personages to whom the 
events happen. It is the human nature in 
the “Arabian Nights,” in the “ Decame- 
ron,” in “ Gil Blas,” that secures their per- 
ennial interest. Just as this element in 
Balzac usually counteracts the effect of his 
occasional melodrama, and in Dumas often 
s his essential levity, and in Hugo 
with grandeur what else would be 

What is it that gives such a ro- 

“Tvanhoe” its value as literature 

in other words, its enduring interest ? 
Not the tourney, the attack on Front de 








Bocuf’s castle, the bout between Friar Tuck 
ind the Black Knight, the archery exhibition 
of Locksley, but the character of Rebecca 


f York and the warfare between good and 
vil in the passionate soul of the Templar, 
truly the protagonist of the book as 
Lucifer is of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ or Hector 
who has infinitely more character than 
\chilles—of the “ Iliad.’? What would the 
ultra-romantic Rob Roy be without Di Ver- 
d Rasleigh Osbaldistone? What 

ild Robinson Crusce be without the au- 
tobiographer’s account of his interior expe- 
riences as well as his adventures? Could 
anything more insipid be imagined than 


the mere adventures of Don Quixote re- 
counted by a Dumas or a Stevenson? 
Gautier’s “ Le Capitaine Fracasse” is a de- 
lightful imaginative work, but the defect 
that has probably prevented its ever being 
reread is that its figures are fecble. On the 
other hand, the character interest of Ham 
let or Macbeth, for example, is so over- 
whelming as to obscure for most readers, 
probably, the splendidly romantic setting in 
which it is fixed. But the point is too ob- 
vious to dwell upon. The most inveterate 
lover of the story for the story’s sake must 
admit that what makes literature of ro- 
mance is the element that distinguishes its 
classic examples from the excellent stories 
of Horace Walpole and Mrs. Radcliffe— 
the element of character, namely. On any 
other theory that now forgotten master- 
piece, “The Three Spaniards,” a veritable 
marvel of purely narrative romance, should 
still be in everyone’s hands. 

Even in romance, therefore, what gives 
the story vital rather than transient inter- 
est is the personages to whom the events 
hap yen, and the function of the most ro- 
mantic events is largely to elucidate the 
actors in them. <A main excellence of ro- 
mance as a literary form is that it elucidates 
a range of character with which only the 
imagination can adequately deal, traitsand 
personalities which lie outside the realm of 
the novel of manners. Its environment 
has thus its own peculiar advantages, but 
when it exalts its environment at the ex- 
pense of its figures it proportionately loses 
value as literature. What, accordingly, 
sets Cooper by the side of Scott is his in- 
stinct and practice in precisely this respect. 
He always has a story and always tells it 
well. He is, in fact, one of the great story- 
tellers of the world—so much so, indeed, 
that the narrative probably absorbed most 
of his conscious effort in all his books. He 
thought of these, and often described them 
on his title-pages as “tales.” 

But if his characters, on the other hand, 
show no particular care, it is because they 
are tie direct products of his genius. They 
probably “ came to him in his sleep.” They 
are not studied from life or “‘ worked out” 
from acentral imaginative conception. They 
are thoroughly realistic, and yet imagina- 
tively typical simply because Cooper had a 
remarkable instinct forcharacter. Hecould 
read it and divine it in life,and when he came 
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to create it and put it in situations of his own 
imagining he knew how it would act and 
what traitsit woulddevelop. For the time 
being he undoubtedly lived with his crea- 
tions as if they were actual people. His 
acquaintance with actual people was very 
large. He alludes in “ The Two Admirals” 
to “the course of a chequered life in which 
we have been brought in collision with as 
great a diversity of rank, profession, and 
character, asoften falls to the lot of any one 
individual,” and the multifarious variety of 
personages with which his novels are peo- 
pled proceeds from this circumstance— 
plus, of course, his genius in transmuting 
through his imagination his experience into 
his creation. And not only was his experi- 
ence wide—both in his native pioneer civi- 
lization and in the more highly developed 
European world—but he was conspicuously 
endowed with the philosophic tempera- 
ment. On what he sawhe reflected. The 
individuals he met did not merely impress 
him with their peculiarities, they taught 
him human nature. He had the great ad- 
vantage, associated with his deficien: y of 
not being a writer from the first, of having 
been first a man. No writer of romance 
has been, as indisputably Cooper was, dis- 
tinctly a publicist also. Scott’s politics, for 
example, are neglible ; Cooper’sare rational, 
discriminating,and suggestive. He knew 
men as Lincoln knew them—which is to 
say, very differently from Dumas and Ste- 
venson. 

Consequently, the world of his creation is 
above all a solid one. Romaniic as it is in 
form, its substance is of the reality secured 
by confining the form, the story, to its office 
of creating the illusion and not constituting 
the primum mobile. Slipshod as his story 
is now and then in disregarding probability 
and consistency so far as incident is con- 
cerned, the characters are never com- 
promised by this carelessness, and where 
they are concerned he always checks his 
romance by the law of the situation, so to 
speak. They never share the occasional 
improbability or inconsistency of the events 
in which they participate, and the latter, 
accordingly, to any but a trivial sense, 
count no more than a self-correcting mis- 
print. 

No writer, not even the latest so-called 
psychological novelist, ever better under- 
stood the central and cardinal principle of 





enduing a character with life and reality— 
namely, the portrayal of its moral complex- 
ity. The equal in this vital respect of the 
New Hampshire man, Ithuel Bolt, in “Wing- 
and-Wing”’ hardly exists in all Scott, and 
must be sought in Thackeray or George 
Eliot. An essay could be written on him 
as on a character of history. As a New 
England type, too, he is a masterpiece of 
great representative value. Having him 
end his days as a deacon of his especial de- 
nomination, after a lifetime of chicane and 
deceit, notably self-deception, was an in- 
spiration, which must have been appre 
ciated, even, or perhaps particularly, in 
New Hampshire itself. There is an occa- 
sional caricature when Cooper’s temper 
gets the upper hand, like the fatuous Dodge 
of “Homeward Bound,” or where he has 
some congenial antipathy to express, like 
the Rev. Meek Wolfe of “The Wept of 
Wish-ton-Wish.” But for pure caricature 
—caricature for its own sake, such as Dick- 
ens’s or the impossible heroes of the inferior 
romancers and novelists—he has no fond- 
ness, no faculty, indeed, so firmly grounded 
is his genius in the rational and the real. 
The Scotch doctor in “ The Spy” is a bore, 
but not a caricature. Leatherstocking’s 
silent laugh and characteristic expressions 
occur in superabundance, but they no more 
denote poverty of characterization than the 
constant epithets of Homer. The scoun 
drel Spike in“ Jack Tier” has, nevertheless, 
a side in virtue of which his wife clings to 
him—far otherwise explicably than Nancy 
to Bill Sykes, for example. The struggle 
between good and evil impulses in the 
breast of the Red Rover is a truly heroic 
portrayal. The internal conflict that par- 
alyzes the will of the “blue” admiral in 
“The Two Admirals” is treated with the 
insight of Hawthorne. To open any of the 
more important “tales” is to enter a com- 
pany of personages in each of whom coexist 
—in virtue of the subtle law that constitutes 
character by unifying moral complexity 

foibles, capacities, qualities, defects, weak 
ness and strength, good and bad, and the 
inveterate heterogeneity of the human heart 
is fused into a single personality. And the 
variety, the multifariousness of the popu- 
lous world that these personages, thus con 
stituted, compose, is an analogue on a 
larger scale of their own individual differ 
entiation. Cooper’s world is a microcosm 
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quite worthy to be set by the side of those of 
the great masters of fiction and, quite as 
effectively as theirs, mirroring a synthesis 
of the actual world to which it corresponds, 
based on a range of experience and framed 
with imaginative powers equalled by them 


alone. 
Vv 


CoopER’s women are generally believed, 
I suppose, especially to illustrate his limita- 
tions as a novelist of character. His prac- 
tice of referring to them as “females” is 
found amusing, for though it was a com- 
mon enough practice of his day it has cer- 
tainly become so obsolete astoseem singular 
to the reader of current books exclusively. 
Professor Lounsbury, who is the wittiest of 
writers, and, in consequence, a little at the 
mercy of a master faculty, has a good deal 
of fun with these “ females”’ in his model bi- 
ography. He says that “in fiction at least 
one longs for a ruddier life than flows in the 
veins of these pale, bleached-out personifi- 
cations of the proprieties,” though “they 
may possibly be far more agreeable to live 
with” than ihe “ women for whom men are 
willing or anxious to die.” As regards not 
by any means all but a certain class of Coop- 
er’s “females,” one can but “feel what he 
means.” Tastes differ, and in the quiet 
scholastic closes of New Haven no doubt 
they like a little more ginger “in fiction at 
least” than palates more accustomed to it 
demand. In the dustier and more driving 
vorld at large the simplicity and sweetness 
of these natures may be considered to make 
in an equivalent way the same appeal of 
novelty. However what “one longs for, in 
fiction at least,” is not the measure of a 
novelist’s success in character portraiture. 
To say that his characters are conventional 
is, if they are, a just reproach. To say that 
they are insipid is not. Professor Louns- 
bury may very explicably sigh for “the 
stormier characters of fiction that’’—as he 
“are dear to the carnal-mind- 
ed,” and the carnal-minded may, in turn, 
perversely delight in Arcadian innocence, 
but the business of the novelist, and of the 
realistic romance writer such as Cooper, is 
to “pander” to the desires of neither, but 
to “feel” his characters as individuals, 
whatever their nature, and to depict them 
with personal zest and attention. 


concelves-- 
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Some, at all events, of those gentle and 
placid beings that he was fond of creating 
are very real. It is possibly because they 
are measured by the standard provided by 
more modern fiction rather than by actual 
life that they are found conventional. They 
would appear truer according to this para- 
doxical criterion if they were more excep- 
tional. But the very definite forecast that 
Professor Lounsbury makes for them shows 
how real they seem to him, afterall. The 
reader, he says, “is as sure as if their career 
had been actually unrolled before his eyes 
of the part they will play in life.” They 
are types of a kind of woman probably far 
more persistent in life than in fiction, and 
more persistent in life than is generally sus- 
pected at the present perhaps transitional 
crisis in mankind’s view of woman. In fic- 
tion we have, for the moment at least, and 
except in such rare instances as the fiction 
of Mr. Howells, lost sight of that side of the 
“female” in virtue of which she used to be 
called “the weaker vessel.” The rise and 
education, the enormous increase and dif- 
ferentiation of the activities of woman at 
the present time, have in life also somewhat 
obscured this side of her nature. It is, 
however, too essential and integral a side to 
be more than temporarily forgotten, and it 
would not be surprising if, in the not remote 
future, some disquietude at woman’s fail- 
ure to take very significant advantage of 
her very signal opportunities should qualify 
the current conviction that her insignifi- 
cance hitherto has been wholly due to her 
subjection. ‘Educate them as much as 
you please and give them all the privileges 
they want,’’ observed an empirical phi- 
losopher once, “you will still have to take 
care of them.”” Woman herself would prob- 
ably still agree that when pain and anguish 
wring her brow the male of her species is 
called upon to be a ministering angel of ex- 
tremely energetic efficiency. Cooper’s wom- 
en certainly have to be taken care of, but 
this fact does not demonstrate them to be 
wooden and conventional, and is apparent- 
ly not inconsistent with the nature of the 
ewig Weibliches, however insipid the re- 
sultant fiction, as fiction, may be found. 

At any rate, these types existed in abun- 
dance in Cooper’s day, and were not per- 
functorily adopted by him from the charac- 
terless religious and other contemporary 
novel, It isin range rather than in quality 
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that his portraiture of women is deficient. 
He portrayed the types he knew as realis- 
tically as he did his men, but his knowledge 
of women was not wide. He was eminent- 
ly a man’s man. ‘The domestic affections 
probably taught him most of what he knew 
of woman, and of women in general he prob- 
ably met comparatively few. And of these, 
of course, he “studied” none, that partic- 
ular exercise of the literary artist’s faculties 
being in his day but imperfectly developed. 
Hisclinging weaklingsareasgood as Scott’s, 
I think. But he had nothing like Scott’s 
social experience, and his women are less 
varied in consequence. Possibly, also, they 
are less varied because he had less ideality; 
for Scott was a poet and Cooper was not, 
though I think he shows a very charming 
ideality in his treatment of his women— 
not only is not one of them brutally limned, 
but there is a marked chivalry in his treat- 
ment of all of them. Moreover, in some of 
these women, destined in Professor Louns- 
bury’s view for Dorcas societies and the 
manufacture of sacerdotal slippers, there is 
a spiritual strength that qualifies their soft- 
ness very nobly as well as very truly. There 
is scarcely in all Scott the equal in this re- 
spect of Ghita Caraccioli, in “ Wing-and- 
Wing’’—a tale which, aside from its adven- 
turous interest and the admirable art that 
makesit exceptional among Cooper’s works, 
is a particularly moving love story. 

And the range of Cooper’s female char- 
acters is far wider than is commonly appre- 
ciated or than is common in romance. In 
Dumas one may say there are no women 
at all. In Stevenson there are extraor- 
dinarily few. Romance in general does 
not very insistently demand the feminine 
element—except, of course, the romance 
that demands nothing else—such as “ Paul 
et Virginie.” In the romance of advent- 
ure woman, almost of necessity, plays a 
subordinate part. She is almost inevitably 
reduced to the type, in order to count as 
adramaticfactor. The realism of Cooper’s 
romance appears hereaselsewhere. ‘There 
are few of his women who are purely lay 


figures even among the insipid ones, as I 
have said, at least if we except the inferior 
nevels—novels which, in Cooper’s case, 
ought not to be considered at all; he wrote 
enough good ones to earn negligibility for 
such books as “ Mercedes of Castile’? and 
“The W ays of the Hour.” Even such ef- 


faced characters as Alice Monro in “The 
Last of the Mohicans’’are realenough. In 
almost every case, however insignificant 
and insipid they may be, they have the ef- 
fect of being thoroughly alive—of having 
been felt and definitely visualized by their 
author. To this extent and in this way 
they bear, perhaps, even more striking wit 
ness to his master faculty, the faculty of cre 
ating character, than their more accentuated 
sisters. 

But these latter are, for romance, as dis 
tinguished from the novel of character and 
manners pure and simple (which Cooper 
essayed, to be sure, but in which he cer 
tainly did not succeed), unusually numer 
ous and varied. Take the instances I have 
already cited of “Ivanhoe” and “ Waver 
ley” and compare the women of those two 
books with those of “‘ The Last of the Mohi- 
cans” and “The Deerslayer.’”? The back- 
ground of the two former books has more 
dignity and importance than the woods of 
America in the middle of the eighteenth 
century could possibly provide. But the 
characters of the four American “ females”’ 
and the contrast between the members of 
each couple of them are at least as firmly 
drawn, as vivid, and as effective. Cora 
Munro, with her strain of negro blood ap 
pealing so strongly to both of her redskin 
admirers, her inevitably hopeless passion 
for Hayward and her truly tragic predes- 
tination, is an original and admirable cre 
ation. The two girls in “ The Deerslayer” 
are masterpieces. Judith Hutter particu 
larly is a character worthy of a place among 
theimportant figures of fiction. Herbeauty, 
her worldliness, her exotic refinement, set off 
against the rude and vulgar background of 
her family environment and blending ex 
quisitely with the wild beauty of her lacus 
trian surroundings, her sensibility to such 
simple elevation as she finds in the Deer 
slayer’s character, the delicac y of her woo 
ing of him and acquiescence in his rejection 
of her, and her final acceptance of her in 
evitable fate, compose a portrait with ac 
cessories rare in fiction of any kind and 
particularly rare in romance. The feeble- 
minded Hetty, who serves superficially as 
her foil, is portrayed with equal attentive- 
ness and great delicacy. There is some 
thing very gentle and attaching in the art 
with which Cooper—quite without con 
sciousness of doing anything unusual, and 
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as simply as if it were the most natural 
thing in the world—achieves the difficult 
task of making convincing and interesting 
a character whose rectitude and fearlessness 
of nature enable her to play a role of pathet- 
ic dignity hardly hampered by a clouded 
mind. Here Cooper’s touch, so heavy in 
generalization, in humor, and in broader 
portraiture often, is lightness itself. Some 
sympathetic strain in his nature endued 
him, too, with an analogous felicity in por- 
traving such Ariel-like women as the mas- 
querading nistresses of the Red Rover and 
he Skimmer of the Seas. These characters 
vith him are the very converse of conven 


tional, both in conception and in presenta- 
tion, and they are at the same time perfectly 
embodied and realized with a definiteness 


and verisimilitude such as Scott in vain 
labored to impute to his tricksy Fenella in 
‘Peveril of the Peak.” They have the 
touch of fancy and the magic of strangeness, 
but they are understood as women in a way 
quite beyond the reach of a writer to whom 
1e sex is the sealed book it is sometimes as- 
serted to have been for Cooper. 
Katharine Plowden in “ The Pilot” is a 
breezy and even a brilliant girl. The hero- 


ine of ‘The Bravo” is extremely winning 
nd pathetic. Mildred Dutton in “The 
Two Admirals” has as much dignity and 


s gentleness. 


The Wept of Wish 
Wish is a unique study, or at least 
] Sn ¢ hi rit : . +6 

sketch, of a white girl with an Indian soul. 
Maud Willoughby in “Wyandotte” is a 


beauty w ithareserve of force,such 


resource ¢ 


Kingsley might have conceived. And of 
Betty Flanaganin “The Spy” itis perhaps 
enol to record Miss Edgeworth’s testi 

letter to the author asserting that 

no Irish pen could have drawn her better. 
[In fine, to my own sense, at least, Cooper 
ll in the main such women as he 


drew. Of some of them he made memorable 
That he drew no great va- 
them and esse ntially duplic ated his 


emales”? now and then was very largely 
di I he limitedness of his experience, SO 
generally contined to his acquaintance with 
is own sex, save for a circle probably with- 
out much variety. Che wide experience of 
people he speaks of in “The Two Admi- 


the passage I have already cited, 
refers exclusively to men. Of course if he 
| been a sufficiently imaginative writer, 
if rather his imagination had not been less 


spiritual than romantic, he would have been 
less dependent on experience. But the ro- 
mantic writer with a spiritual imagination 
is apt to be as insubstantial as he is rare, 
and in his portraits of women as elsewhere 
Cooper’s romanticism is thoroughly realistic 
and, with whatever modification due to the 
sex of its subjects, thoroughly substantial 
and robust. Conventional, however, the 
main, the characteristic, figures among them 
cannot be called, and it is hard to account 
for Professor Lounsbury’s comparison of 
them to “the pattern woman of the regular 
religious novel,’’ except on the theory of 
unfamiliarity with “the regular religious 
novel,” and an undue preference for “the 
stormier characters of fiction dear to the 
carnal-minded.” 


Vil 


THERE is one aspect of Cooper’s contri- 
bution to literature that makes American 
neglect of his merits and his fame incom- 
prehensible on any creditable grounds. 
That aspect is as varied as it is salient, but 
from its every facet is reflected /2e ra.ional 
aggrandizement of America. Quite aside 
from the service to his country involved in 
the fact itself of his foreign literary popu- 
larity—greater than that of all other Ameri- 
can authors combined—it is to be remarked 
that the patrotic is as prominent as any 
other element of his work. To him, to be 
sure, we owe it that immediately on his dis- 
covery, the European world set an Ameri- 
can author among the classics of its own 
imaginative literature; through him to this 
world America, not only American native 
treasures of romance, but distinctively 
American traits, ideas and habits, moral, 
social and political, were made known and 
familiar. He first painted for Europe the 
portrait of America. And the fact that it 
is in this likeness that the country is still so 
generally conceived there eloquently at- 
tests the power with which it was executed. 
The great changes that time has wrought in 
its lineaments have found no hand to depict 
them vigorously enough—at least in fiction 
—t» secure the substitution of a later pre- 
sentment for Cooper’s. But in speaking 
of the patriotic element in his work, I re- 
fer only indirectly to its service in exalting 
American literature in European eyes and 
acquainting European minds with Ameri- 
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can character. Mainly I mean to signal- 
ize—what indirectly this proceeds from— 
the truth that in a large sense the subject 
of Cooper’s entire work is America, noth- 
ing more, nothing less. 

The undoubted aristocratic blend of his 
temperament and his traditions did not in 
the least conflict with his democracy, his 
Americanism. There is nothing a priori in- 
consistent in the holding of democratic con- 
victio.s by the most aristocratic natures. 
The history of all religions, for example, 
is conclusive as to this; and from Pericles 
to the Gracchi, from Montaigne to Em- 
erson, the phenomenon is common enourh 
in politics and philosophy as well. Nor 
are his later American books a posteriori 
evidence of his defection. The excuses and 
perversions, the faults, and even the eccen- 
tricities of democracy, and the way in which 
these were illustrated by the democracy of 
his day, are certainly castigaied—carica- 
tured on occasion—with vigor, with zest 
with temper, even. But the wounds are 
the faithful ones of a friend—an extremely 
candid friend, of course—in a period of 
American evolution when candor of the 
kind was apt to be confounded with cen- 
sure. His candor, however, was mercly 
the measure of his discrimination. His 
censure is always dclivered from a patriotic 
standpoint. The things, the traits, he sat- 
irizes and denounces are in his view the 
excrescences of democracy, and infuriate 
him as perversions, not as inherent evils. 
There is not the remotest trace of the snob 
in him. His meticulous and sometimes 
absurd excursionsinto the fields of etiquette 
and etymology, his rating of his country- 
men for their minor crudities and fatuitics, 
are the naive, and sometimes elephantine 
endeavors of a patriotic censor conscious of 
the value of elegance to precisely such a 
civilizationasourown. Wecansee readily 
enough to-day that it is calumny to attribute 
his democracy in Europe to pure idealism, 
and his disgust with demagogy after his re- 
turn to an irascibility that changed his con- 
victions. The discriminating American— 
Lowell, for a prominent example—is nat- 
urally an advocate of democracy abroad 
and a critic of it at home. And Cooper’s 
temperament was not more irascible than 
his mind was judicial. There is apparent- 
lv, in fact, a native relation between irasci- 
bility and the judicial quality. Breadth 
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of view, unless it is combined with the in- 
difference of the diletiante, is naturally im 
patient of narrowness. 

Defects of temper, at all events, which 
were conspicuous in Cooper certainly 
co-existed with a fair-mindedness equally 
characteristic. Not a great, he was dis- 
tinctly a large man in all intellectual re- 
spects. Professor Trent in his ‘History of 
American Literature”’ recurs to this central 
trait again and again, one is glad to note, in 
his exceptionally appreciative characteriza- 
tion. He was peppery, but not petulant, 
iracund without truculence. His quarrels 
with his encroaching Cooperstown neigh- 
bors, and with the unspeakable press of his 
day, undoubtedly lacked dignity, but in all 
cases he was in the right, and his outraged 
sense of justice was at the bottom of his vio- 
lence. And his fair-mindedness so pene- 
trated his patriotism as to render it notably 
intelligent, and therefore beneficent. In his 
day intelligent patriotism was not thorough- 
going enough to be popular. Partisanship 
was exacted. The detachment which 
Cooper owed to his experience and judicial 
mindedness was simply not understood. It 
seemed necessarily inconsistent with patri 
otic feeling. Such scepticism is, in fact, not 
unknown even in our own time! But in 
Cooper’s, appreciation of foreign, and criti 
cism of native traits, was in itself almost 
universally suspect. Yetsuch candoras his 
in noting excellence in men and things of 
other nations and civilizations iseven nowa 
days rarely to be encountered. France, 
Italy, England, the Irish, Swiss, Germans 
every nationality, in fact, that f gures in his 
pages—is depicted with absolute sympathy 
and lack of prejudice. In “Jack Tier,” 
written during the Mexican War, the Mexi 
can character at its best is incarnated in the 
most polished and high-minded, the most 
refined and least vulgar of personalities. In 
the matter of national traits it is still more 
or less true that, as Stendhal observed, la 
difjérence jait la haine; but to no writer of 
the English tongue at all events, even since 
his time, could the reproach be addressed 
with less reason than to Cooper. “ Wing- 
and-Wing”’ is a text-book of true cosmo- 
politanism, and “Wyandotte” a lesson in 
non-partisanship at home. 

No doubt it is only logical to be cosmo- 
politan and liberal when one is lecturing 
one’s countrymen on their narrowness and 
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provinciality. But the disposition to lect- 
ure them on this particular theme itself 
witnesses Cooper’s genuine fair-mindedness 
and his desire to communicate it to his 
readers. Moreover, the quality appears in 
his writings quite as often instinctively as 
expressly; it pervades their purely artistic 
as well as their didactic portions. And 
there are two manifestations of it that are 
particularly piquant and certainly to be 
reckoned among Cooper’s patriotic services. 
One is his treatment of New England, and 
the other that of the Protestant sects as dis- 
tinguished from the Episcopal Church. 

Upon the New England of his day Coop- 
er turned the vision of a writer who was 
also a man of the world—a product of civil- 
ization that can hardly be said to have ex- 
isted then within its borders; save, perhaps 
paradoxically, in the shy personality of the 
recluse Hawthorne. He was himself an 
eminent example of what used to be called 
in somewhat esoteric eulogy by those who 
admired the type, a conservative, and New 
England was the paradise of the radical, 
the visionary, the doctrinaire. He had no 
disposition, accordingly, to view it with a 
friendly eye or to pass by any of its imper- 
fections. The narrowness, the fanaticism, 
the absurd self-sufficiency and shallowness, 
the contempt for the rest of the country, the 
defects of the great New England qualities 
of thrift and self-reliance, characteristic of 
the section were particularly salient to him, 
and to signalize them was irresistible to an 
emancipated observer who could view them 
from a detached standpoint. 

It is difficult now to recall the New Eng- 
land of Cooper’s day. Never, perhaps, in 
the world’s history was so much and so 
wide-spread mental activity so intimately 
associated with such extreme provinciality. 
For a miniature portrait of it consult the 
first pages of Lowell’s essay on Thoreau. 
At present we need to have even the emi- 
nence of the section recalled to us. Prof. 
Barrett Wendell’s engaging “ Literary His- 
tory,” in which he not only confines Ameri- 
can literature of much value to New Eng- 
land, but even tucks it into the limits of 
Harvard College, is an interesting reminder 
of days that seem curiously distant. Be- 
tween 1825 and 1850, at all events, New 
England, always the apex, had become also 
the incubus of our civilization, and called 
loudly for the note-taking of a chiel from 
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beyond its borders. Cooper performed that 
service. And, as I say, it is to be counted to 
him for patriotism. ‘To him we owe it that 
not only American authorship but American 
literature have been from his day of national 
rather than sectional character. The world 
he represented to the Europe of his day was 
a comprehensively American world, and the 
country as a whole, with the theretofore 
false proportion of its different sections duly 
rectified, first appeared in effective presenta- 
tion in the domain of art. 

His analogous hostility to ecclesiastical 
sectarianism was, perhaps, a corollary of 
his view of the New England whence largely 
it came. English non-conformity trans- 
planted added to its own defects those in- 
separable from an establishment which 
practically it enjoyed. Its contentiousness 
became tyrannous, and its virtual establish- 
ment, destitute of traditions, served mainly 
to crystallize its crudities. Cooper’s Epis- 
copalianism was, in a doctrinal sense, no 
doubt, equally narrow. And his piety was 
strongly tinctured with dogma. Some of 
his polemic is absurd, and when he is ab- 
surd he is so to a degree only accounted for 
by his absolute indifference to appearing 
ridiculous. The “Crater” is an extraor- 
dinary exhibition of denominational fatuity. 
But in his day his churchmanship gave him 
in religious matters the same advantage of 
detachment that his treatment of New 
England enjoyed. It gave him a standard 
of taste, of measure, of decorum, of defer- 
ence to tradition and custom, and made him 
a useful and unsparing critic of the rawness 
and irresponsibility so rife around him, in a 
field of considerably more important mun- 
dane concern to the community of that time 
than—owing largely to its own transforma- 
tion—it has since become. He knew the 
difference in the ecclesiastical field, as few 
in his day did, between “a reading from 
Milton and a reading from Eliza Cook.” 
The intellectual mediocrity of the Episcopal 
pulpit did not blind him as it did others, to 
“the Church’s” distinctive superiorities, 
secular and religious. A ritual, a clergy 
(however triturate as a hierarchy), a sense 
of historic continuity, the possession of tra- 
ditions, the spirit of conformity in lieu of 
self-assertion (a spirit so necessary to “the 
communion of saints’’), set off the “ Church- 
men” of that day somewhat sharply from 
the immensely larger part of their respective 
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societies. And Cooper’s criticism of the 
more unlovely traits of the descendants of 
the Puritans and the Scotch-Irish immigra- 
tion, on the whole made for an ideal that, 
socially considered, must be regarded as su- 
perior to that he found defective. His“ con- 
servative”’ spirit, in a word, enabled him to 
perform a genuine and patriotic service to 
our civilization in this respect as it did in the 
case of its portrayal of New England types 
of character. And as in the latter case he is 
not to be charged with provinciality equiva- 
lent to that which he exposed, but really 
judges it from an open-minded and cosmo 
politan standpoint, so, too—though natur- 
ally in a distinctly lesser degree, in conse- 
quence of his own ecclesiastical and theo- 
logical rigidities—he exhibits the defective- 
ness of American non-conformity from a 
distinctly higher plane than its own. The 
proof of this and of his large tolerance in 
religious matters—where his controversial 
spirit is not aroused—is the fact that Ca 
tholicism and Catholics always receive just 
and appreciative treatment at his hands. 
Even atheism itself he treats with perfect 
and comprehending appreciation. In this 
respect the scene in “ Wing-and-Wing” 
where Raoul Yvard is about to be executed 
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By Louise 


I frost m form apace 
The ros pine a l 
Noma, if I see thy face 
Then is the immer day 
\ f thine, breath, 
And lo! n jo hall seem 
To look far dow! here life and death 
Stir like a forded streat 


© love, my) 
© love, my 


“24 
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as a spy forms a striking contrast to the 
somewhat analogous one in “ Quentin Dur- 
ward,” where Scott uses the death of the 
unbelieving Hayraddin Mograbin to point 
a series of perfunctory commonplaces. 

I come back in conclusion to Professor 
Trent’s epithet. Cooper’s was above all a 
large nature. Even his littlenesses were 
those of a large nature. Let us refine and 


scrutinize, hesitate and distinguish, when 


we have corresponding material to con 
sider. But in considering Cooper’s mas- 
sive and opulent work it is inexcusable to 
obscure one’s vision of the forest by a study 
of the trees. His work is in no sense a 
jardin des plantes; it is like the woods and 
sea that mainly form its subject and sub 
stance. Only critical myopia can be blind 
to the magnificent forest, with its pioneer 
clearings, its fringe of “settlements,” its 
wood-embosomed lakes, its neighboring 
prairie on the one side and on the other the 
distant ocean with the cities of its farther 
shore—the splendid panorama of man, 
of nature, and of human life unrolled for us 
by this large intelligence and noble imag 
ination, this manly and patriotic American 
representative in the literary parliament of 
the world. 
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Or else shall misery sound 
And travel, in that hour, 

All utmost things in one shut round, 
As a bee feels his flower 


How then should cl 
And dials answer fair ? 
rill the last eve dance down the gale 


With no star in her hair, 


solar « hime! 


wheel of night! 


Be thy bright heart, not ashen Time, 
My measure, 


law, and light. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
ERE’S news,” the 
Store-keeper said, pushing 
the county paper very for 
mally through the little 
window in the case of glass 
fronted pigeon-holes at the 
end of the counter. After he had critically 
inspected the letter he held in his hand, he 
passed that through the window, too. Then 
he peered around the side of the post-office to 


your 





see how it was received. 

The fortunate one was a tall young man, 
who stood hesitatingly eying the missive, 
now the back, now the front, upside down 
and cata-cornered, as if he doubted that 
it was forhim. But it was for him. There 
in a bold copy-book hand, every letter per- 
fect in its form and slant, was written: 


Wr. Robert Twoller, B. FE 
City. 

‘Isn't it yours, Rawb?” inquired the 
Store-keeper testily, as though the delay 
were cheating him out of some choice bit 
ol news. 

The other made no reply, but he drew a 
knife from his pocket, carefully opened the 
envelope and walked to the window, where 
in the seclusion formed by his own broad 


back he could be alone. 





This is what he read: 
My M PWOLLER 
Your kind bequest that I be your lady this 
evening the lecture on Success, at the Teach 
I ce by the Re Waldo Tangerian, the 
1 Turk, has been received and is excepted 
! I will be ready the minute of six 
need not hitch when vou come to the 
Ju ll good and IT will run out 
Your affectionate friend, 
VIoLA Kate Cooper 
‘Isn't it for you, Rawb?” inquired the 
Store-keeper in his most insinuating tones, 
lounging out from his post behind the 
counter 
The only reply he got was a smile. 
“The handwrite was that of a stranger,” 
he went on. “It puzzled me, it did, 
ind as 
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This Robert Twoller was a peculiar fel 
low! For though he smiled again, a bland, 
good-humored smile, he stepped quickly 
out of the door, slamming it most impo- 
litely. But he had a right to smile. The 
note more than made up for the disappoint 
ment of the previous day when Viola had 
been unable to attend the institute at 
Pleasantville and hear him read his paper 
on * The Best Methods of Diagramming.”’ 
That paper was the effort of his life, and he 
had wanted her to witness his triumph. 
All the teachers in the county, assembled 
in the Court-house, had heard his argu 
ment, and they were unanimous in declaring 
that he had clearly proved the superiority 
of his system. He had shown them that it 
confused the youthful mind to diagram a 
sentence after this manner: 


John hit William 
\ | 
o \ = yi 
at a - 
it ‘Be: Le 
r os 
\ nm 
Po cecencll = 


Much easier of comprehension by the 
young pupil was his method of the juxta 
position of the subject, predicate, and ob 
ject, with the modifying adjectives and 
adverb: 


John 
hig | 
hit it 
hard 
William 
little 


J 


He had wanted her to witness his tri- 
umph, but a headache had played him 
false. He had even doubted that head 
ache, and had feared to risk another rebuff; 
but to-morrow she was to leave East Har- 
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monsville and return to her home in Kishi- 
koquillas, so in a nervous hand he had 
penned his request that she accompany him 
to the lecture by the converted Turk. She 
had accepted. To-night he was to have a 
seven-mile drive with her, and if in all that 
distance, skimming along in the silence of 
the snow-muffled night, he could not tell 
her all that was nearest his heart, the seven 
mileshome from Pleasantville still remained. 
As he walked up the village street, press- 
ing her note in his hand, he planned it all 
out. After they had gone a great while, 
away from the town, out into the white, 
silent land, so far that it would seem that 
in all the universe they were alone, just 
the two of them, he would tell her. Per- 
haps she would open up by saying, “I’m 
going back to Kishikoquillas to-morrow.” 
Then he would trust the choosing of the way 
to that wise horse of his, and would whisper, 
“Don’t, Miss Cooper. I know Kishiko- 
quillas is a nicer valley than ours, and that 
there you will find men more worthy of 
you. I offer you all Ihave. I’ve a farm. 
It’s small, but with the help of lime and 
phosafits it will raise enough for two, 
I've a school, and the East Harmonsville 
school is one of the best in the county. 
I'm finely educated, as you can see by my 
degree. I got it at the Airy Grove Normal 
School. I’m a Bachelor of Elements.”’ 
They drove that night through the 
white, silent country as he had planned. 
They were all alone, side by side, in the 
close grasp of the sleigh. In the star 
light and snowlight he could see the girl’s 
face, framed in a red hood and rosy in the 
keen wind. Her mood was quieter, too, 
and she did not chaff him, as was her lik- 
ing sooften, but spoke with a gentle pensive- 
ness. Then after a long silence, broken 
only by the jingle of the bellsand the crunch- 
ing of the snow beneath hoof and runner, 
she said: “I’m going back to Kishiko- 
quillas to-morrow,” and he said, “ Kishi- 
koquillas must be a nice place.” His 
opportunity had passed! It was a pure 
slip on his part, he told himself again and 
again, and if she had not taken him so by 
surprise, he would have swung in with his 
declaration. Woman-like, she gave him 
no other chance. She spoke again, but it 
was to complain of the cold, and by the 
time he had prepared himself for his or- 
deal, they were at the court-house steps, 
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in the full glare of the light that streamed 
from the open doorway. 

When Robert Twoller allowed himself 
that margin of the seven miles homeward 
drive in event of his first failure, he had 
reckoned without the Rev. Waldo Tan- 
gerian, and the converted Turk’s person- 
ality was not one to be slighted. The 
lecturer’s dark face, his long hair, massive 
shoulders, tall, loosely hung frame spoke of 
power to Robert the moment the young 
man’s eyes rested on him. And the im 
pression gained by this inspection from the 
seat in the centre of the crowded court- 
room was strengthened and garnished by 
Associate Judge Spong. ; 

“Our privilege to-night is a great one,” 
said Judge Spong. He stood forth in the 
yellow lamp-glare, his sack coat carefully 
folded back as to show a broad expanse of 
shirt bosom, bounded by a low-cut waist 
coat of fancy cloth, with a heavy gold 
watch chain stretching across in front. 
“Not only to the teachers of the county, 
gathered here in convention, but to the lay- 
men I see with us to-night, it will come 
as an inspiration to see and hear the words 
of one who, throughout all this broad 
land of ours stands forth as the very apo 
theosis of suck-cess. Born in an humble 
hut in the Carpathian Mountains of a 
Turkish father and a Turkish mother, 
and all that means, surrounded in infancy 
by all the darkness of that pagan land, he 
has risen to the heights where few men 
tread. The little Turkish boy is to-day a 
Christian minister, at the head of one of the 
greatest churches in the great city of 
Philadelphia. But a few days since it was 
my privilege to visit him in his lovely home 
in Spring Garden Street, where he gathers 
about him all the greatest and wisest of the 
land, and standing there on the threshold, 
I cried aloud to myself, ‘ Suck-cess—aye— 
Suck-cess!’”’ 

Success was the watchword of the night! 
The very air seemed charged with achieve- 
ment! Fame was at everybody’s hand, 
waiting only for an introduction. 

“When I think of suck-cess,” began 
the converted Turk, after he had taken a 
copious draught of water, and paused a mo- 
ment till there was absolute silence save 
for the clinking of the ice in the pitcher at 
his side, “I have only to turn to my right 
hand and look on the distinguished jurist 
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who has presented me to you with such 
kind words.” Now the Associate Judge, 
as everybody knows, is a coal dealer whose 
legal activities are confined to road views 
and the minor duties of the court; but that 
made no difference to the Reverend Waldo. 
IT cannot tell you how we in Philadelphia 
love Judge Spong,” he went on. “I can 
not tell you how grand it is, my dear friends, 
that a community should have in its midst 
such a monument of judicial integrity and 
learning, such a shining beacon of Christian 
virtue and charity, and one withal so mod 
est and simple.” 

The distinguished Turk turnedonhisheels 
and bowed to Judge Spong. The distin- 
guished jurist acknowledged the compli- 
ment with an inclination of the head and a 
deprecating wave of a fathand. The lect 
urer did not stop to press the point farther 
home, but proceeded to place himself on 
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friendly terms with his audience by drawing 
a large handkerchief from the tails of his 
frock coat. Dignity vanishes beforea sneeze. 
The pocket-handkerchief is the flag of hu- 
manity. It always flies inverted, the ensign 
of our mortality. The Reverend Waldo 
knew that. He signalled thus to the utter 
most part of the hall that though he was 
great, he was still a man, like the humblest 
teacher before him. 

The opening was very simple and quiet. 
Life, the speaker said, was like a ladder, 
up which we climb rung by rung. Some 
reach the top where Success is, and from 
that high pinnacle view the world. Others 
fall back; then struggle up again, only to 
fall once more and sink at last in the mire 
of Failure! The Reverend Waldo smiled. 
There flashed to his mind the case of a 
German he once knew, an honest, simple- 
minded man, who bet a dollar that an 
Irishman could not carry him up a ladder 
to the top of a three-story dwelling. Success 
was in the Irishman’s grasp; the roof was 
almost in his reach when he cried “I lose!”’ 
and dropped the German. The Teuton died, 
the Reverend Waldo said. 

Through the court-room there was a sol 
emn silence, then an uncertain shuffling of 
feet, then a titter and a roar. 

Robert Twollerforan instant felta pang of 
sympathy forthe German. ‘Thenhe leaned 
back and laughed, and laughed, and poked 
Viola with his elbow. 

“He is certainly good!” he exclaimed. 

But if Robert expected that this lecture 
was to deal with the lighter things of life, 
he was mistaken; for while the speaker at 
times relieved the solemnity of his rolling pe 
riods with felicitous anecdotes of the Irish 
man, the Negro, or the Little Girl in his 
church at home, the trend of his thought was 
to inspire his hearers to noble effort and a¢ 
complishment. Robert felt himself carried 
away from the littleness of his own life, from 
the narrowness of his \ alley and the pettiness 
of his village, to the great world where men 
fought and died for right and wrong. With 
Alexander he conquered the world; with 
Cwsar he ruled Rome; with Napoleon, the 
Corsican lad, he battled his way to a throne; 
with Lincoln the rail-splitter, and Garfield 
of the tow-path, he cut his way to the White 
House. In one of those solemn intervals, 
while Tangerian poured a glass of water and 
drained it, the young man turned to himself 
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again. What stupidity and egotism had been 
his! But for this great Turk’s awakening 
him, he would have gone on forever, puffed 
up with the pride of his little learning and 
his B.E. Nowonly the wisdom of a Galileo 
or a Newton could appease his hunger for 
knowledge; only the glory of a Wellington 
could quench his thirst for fame. On the 
morrow he would place his foot upon the 
ladder and begin the climb. He promised 
himself that,as the Reverend Waldo was for 
the last time signalling with his handkerchief 
that he was human and susceptible to 
draughts, before he began the peroration 
that was to draw his hearers to the perilous 
edges of their seats, and silence their restless 
breathing and unruly heart-beats. 

“Isn’t he lovely ?”’ whispered Viola. 

“ He’s elegant,’ was the answer. 

Robert had forgotten the girl. Now she 
came to him as an unpleasant reality. He 
looked at herand wondered how he had ever 
dreamed of hampering himself in his climb 
with the burden of such a plump little thing 
asshewas. Viola was pretty, distractingly 
so, but the soldier going forth to battle does 
not encumber himself with beautiful works 
ofart. She was fair to look at, she was gentle 

nd good to be with, and were he to waste his 
life away in his own valley, he could ask no 
better company. Buta new life had opened 
to him. He was called to high endeavor. 
Perhaps when he reached the topmost rung 
he would find there waiting for him, with 
smiling face and outstretched hands, a wom 
worthy of a victor. Bonaparte, the poor 
Corsican boy, had wona princess of Austria, 
Pangerian said, and in the great preacher's 
own congregation a young man who had be 
n life asa homeless newsboy had just 
earned the hand of the fairest and richest 
woman in Spring Garden Street. Robert 
smiled when he thought of his own escape. 
Che Fates had been with him on that seven- 
mile drive, and they would be with him on 
the morrow and ever after as he fought his 

alone to Success. 

langerian said it was grand to fightalone, 

the glory of one’s own strength. He 
paused. With hands folded behind him he 

uked thrice across the platform. Turning 
slowly on his heels, with martial precision, 
he raised one hand and pointed away off 
nto the Future. 

‘‘Welook down theriverof Time,” hesaid. 
‘Ceaselessly it flows before us. Countless 
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“We look down the river of ‘Time 


are its whirlpools and its eddies. We shud 
der as we contemplate its cruel rocks and 
fearful rapids. And you and I—shall we 
cast ourselves upon the waters? Shall we 
float languidly down that ceaseless river, 
paper ships, to be hurled about on every tide 
and eddy, until at last we are swallowed up 
in the vast sea of nonentity ? Shall we, Tsay ? 
Orshall we with mighty stroke of arm breast 
the rapids and the whirlpools, swimming 
ever upward, heedless of the countless perils, 
spurning jutting rock and cruel eddy, until 
at last we reach that high plain whence flows 
the river, and there, looking out, survey the 
world ?” 

It seemed to Robert Twoller that he had 
beguntoswim. Allaround him the teachers 
surged, and he stupidly pulled on his over- 
coat and twisted his muffler about his neck 
without helping Viola with her tangled 
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He plunged down the crowded aisle 
aimlessly, while she hurried after him, and 
they were away out in the white, silent coun- 
tr\ before either spoke. 

“I’m going back to Kishikoquillas to 
morrow,” the girl ventured. 


“How?” said Robert absently. 

‘T said I'm going back to Kishikoquil 
las to-morrow,” the girl answered. 

“Oh,” said he, “that will be nice. How 
was it that last piece run?” He pointed to 
the moon with his whip. “ ‘Shall we breast 
the ripples and the pools, swimmin’ up 
stream, never heedin’ the countless pur'ls, 
till at last we reach that high point whence 
the river comes and lookin’ away surveys 
the world?’ ” 

Most women have to float down the river of 
Time, anyway, so Viola was not much inter 
ested in the problem of swimming up stream. 

“T Jike it so much in East Harmonsville,” 
she said. “It’s a lovely place.” 


i+ 
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“It’s so slow and out 0’ the way,” re 
turned Robert. ‘What was it Tangerian 
It run like this—don’t you mind ? 
‘T, too, would sleep away my life amid some 
sylvan scene; I, too, would wander ever amid 
the fields of golden posies and along the silver 
streams, but everin my breast I heara call.’”’ 

“Well, how nice any place is, depends 
who else is there,” the girl said softly. 

Robert was worried. He brought his whip 
down from the moon to the back of his horse, 
sending the animal ahead with redoubled 
speed toward home and safety. Robert was 
wary, too. 

“That's so,” hesaid. “But don’t you mind 
how Tangerian told about leavin’ his home 
in the Carpathian Mountains, sayin’ good 
by to his mother and father and all them 
Turkish brothers and sisters in answer to the 


sayd ? 


call? That was elegant, wasn’t it ?”’ 
“Tt was beautiful,” the girl answered 
feebly. 
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She was eving him so curiously, so gently, 
that for the moment he almost forgot the 
ladder to success; he almost forgot the con- 
verted Turk and his inspiration; he almost 
plunged head-foremost into the mire of Fail 
ure. But he braced himself. He was breast 
ing anangry rapid, he said to himself, and he 
struck out with his arm, and the whip came 
down on the horse’s back again. 

To Robert Twoller those seven miles 
seemed endless. To Viola Cooper they 
flashed by. To the horse the master had 
gone mad, urging him on this way, ceaseless- 
ly sawing at the bit, with the whip always 
cruelly thrashing. And there was no rest, 
up hill or down, until they jingled into the 
village and drew up before the Hannaberry’s 
house, where Viola was staying. There she 
left them, and the panting horse, with reins 
dragging loose, walked home to his stable. 

Ambition moves the world, Tangerian 
said. But when ambition has slept all night 


~ 
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after a drive of seven miles in zero weather, 
when it awakens to be confronted with icein 
the pitcher and fires unlighted, its ardor is 
likely to be cooled. The Reverend Waldo 
in his comfortable home in Spring Garden 
Street, could mentally soar. Robert Twol- 
ler, shivering in his room before that ice- 
capped pitcher, had but one ambition, and 
that was a furnace-heated house. And this 
was the day he was to begin to climb! He 
mounted the first rung in the ladder by get- 
ting warm. On the second rung he paused 
to eat his breakfast. There seemed to be 
no other rungs above him. Just how to go 
on climbing was a problem. He smoked his 
Sunday-morning pipeand thoughtitall over. 
If he had a furnace-heated house he would 
not know the joy of thawing out before a ten- 
plate stove. He began to suspect that the 
converted Turk had misled him. After all, 
there might be some comfortable perches 
lower down the ladder where one could rest 
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peace; there might be some delectable 
islandin that wondrous riverwhere one could 
tarrvin comfort, little harmed by theswirling 
eddies; there might be— 
Outside, sleigh-bells were sounding! He 
ran to the window and peered through the 
frosted glass to see Viola Cooper, with her 
fat horse and Dunkard sleigh, jogging away 
from his life forever, back to the rolling 
fields of Kishikoquillas, that land of plenty. 
The fat horse was a slow horse, and in a 
minute Robert was abreast of him. 
“Where are you going?’’ he demanded 
of the girl when she had reined up. 
“I’m going back to Kishikoquillas,” 


said 


she. “And you?” 
‘I’mstartin’ to-day to climb the ladder of 
suck-cess,”’ the young man answered, smil 


ing; “but I can’t find the first rung. I’m 
| n’ for a rung.” 
‘“ And what will you do with a rung ?” the 
girl asked, not comprehending. 

‘If IT hadn’t a-ketched you I'd ’a’ used it 

1 the converted Turk,” said Robert sol- 
emnly. ‘ But I’ve ketched you, and there’s 
somethin’ I wanted to say—somethin’ I’d’a’ 
sayd last night if it hadn’t ’a’ been for Tan- 
gerian. I wanted to say——’’ 

The eyes of the village were wide open. 
Robert saw that. 

‘Mebbe,”’ said he, “ you wouldn’t mind 
drivin’ up the road a piece and ’round the 
bend. I'll foller.”’ 


Rareis woman’s intuition! 





The fat horse 
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jogged around the bend, but so heavy was 
his gait that when he halted Robert was lean- 
ing into the sleigh. 

‘Last night, Viola Kate,’ he said, ‘‘I’d 
an idee I’d like to climb the ladder of 
suck-cess, but it seems to me now like there 
might be some comfortable places to set 
lower down—if you’ve some one to set with 
you.” 

‘There might,” the girl said. 

And she looked away over the glistening 
fields. That gave him heart, for he knew 
that when a woman looked you in the eye 
you should tremble. 

“ Last night,” said he, “I thought I'd like 
to work and study and be a great man like 
Tangerian; but to-day I’m satisfied to goon 
just a plain bachelor of elements.” 

“T tho’t last night you’d always be a 
bachelor,” the girl said. 

“Tcan’thelp that,” saidhe. “ Airy Grove 
Normal gave me that degree; but I'll bea 
married man, too—if you don’t mind.” 

‘I don’t mind,” the girl said. 

Who now cares for success? Robert does 
not. Tangerianis forgotten. The river of 
Time can flow on. The ladder can reach to 
Heaven, but he need not climb it. For one 
brief moment he knows what Heaven is. 
Then suddenly he straightens up and looks 
sharply around. 

“‘What’s the matter?” cries the girl. 

“T thought some ’un might be lookin’,” 
he answers. 
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EN years have passed away. 
The sturdy little fellow in 
knee-trousers is a lad of sev- 
enteen, big and strong for 
his age; Tod is three years 
older, and the twoare still in- 
The brave commander of the 





separable. 
pirate ship is now a full-fledged fisherman 


and his father’s main dependence. Archie 
is again his chief henchman, and the two 
spend many a morning in Tod’s boat when 
the bluefish are running. Old Fogarty does 
not mind it; he rather likes it, and Mother 
Fogarty is always happier when the two are 
together. 

“Tf one of ’em gits overboard,” she said 
one day to her husband, ‘‘t’other kin save 
him.” 

“Save him! Well, I guess!” he replies. 
“Salt water skims off Archie same’s if he was 
a white-bellied gull; can’t drown him no 
more’n you kin a can buoy.” 

The boy has never forgotten Scootsy’s 
epithet, although he has never spoken of it 
to his mother—no one knows her now by any 
other name. She thought the episode had 
passed out of his mind, but she did not know 
everything that lay in the boy’s heart. He 
and Tod had discussed it time and again,and 
had wondered over his own name and that 
of his nameless father, as boys wonder, but 
they hadcome tonoconclusion. Noone in 
the village could tell them, for no one ever 
knew. He had asked the doctor, but had 
only received a curious answer. 

‘‘What difference does it make, son, when 
youhavesuchamother. Youhave brought 
her only honor, and the world loves her the 
better because of you. Let it rest until she 
tells you; it will only hurt her heart if you 
ask her now.”’ 

The doctor had already planned out the 
boy’s future; he was to be sent to Philadel- 
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phia to study medicine when he left school 
and was then to come into his office and later 
on succeed to his practic e. 

Captain Holt would have none of it. 

“He don’t want to saw off no legs,”’ the 
bluff old man blurted out when he heard of 
it. “*He wants to git ready to take a ship 
‘round Cape Horn. If I had my way I'd 
send him some’er’s where he could learn 
navigation, and that’s in the fo’c’s’le of a 
merchantman. Give hima year or two be- 
fore the mast. I made that mistake with 
Bart—he loafed round here too long and 
when he did git a chance he was too old.” 

Report had it that the captain was going 
to leave the lad his money, and had there- 
fore a right to speak; but nooneknew. He 
was closer-mouthed than ever, though not so 
gruff and ugly as he used to be; Archie had 
softened him, they said, taking the place 
of that boy of his he “‘druv out to die a 
good many years ago.” 

Jane’s mind wavered. Neither profes- 
sion suited her. She would sacrifice any- 
thing she had for the boy provided they left 
himwithher. Philadelphia was milesaway, 
and she would see him but seldom. The 
sea she shrank fromanddreaded. She had 
crossed it twice, and both times with an ach 
ingheart. Shefeared, too, its treachery and 
cruelty. Thewaves that curled and died on 
Barnegat beach—messengers from across 
the sea—brought only tidings fraught with 
suffering. 

Archie had no preferences—none yet. 
His future was too far off to trouble him 
much. Nor did anything else worry him. 


One warm September day Archie turned 
into Yardley gate, his so’wester still on his 
head framing his handsome, rosy face; his 
loose jacket open at the throat, the tarpaulins 
over hisarm. He had been outside the in- 
let with Tod—since daybreak, in fact— 
fishing for bass and weak fish. 

Jane had been waiting for him for hours. 
She held an open letter in her hand, and her 
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face was happier, Archie thought as he ap- 
proached her, than he had seen it for months. 

There are times inall lives when suddenly 
and without warning, those who have been 
growing quietly by our side impress their 
new developmentuponus. Welookatthem 
in full assurance that the timid glance of the 
child will be returned, and are astounded to 
find instead the calm gaze of the man; or 
ve stretch out our hand to help the faltering 
step and touch a muscle that could lead a 
host. Such changes are like the breaking 
of the dawn; so gradual has been their com- 
ing that the full sun of maturity is up and 

flooding the world with beauty and 
lizht before we can recall the degrees by 





nich it rose. 

Jane realized this—and for the first time 
is she looked at Archie swinging through 
1e gate, waving his hat as he strode toward 
her. She saw that the sailor had begun to 
ssert itself. He walked with an easy swing, 
his broad shoulders—almost as broad as the 
aptain’s and twice as hard—thrown back, 
head up, his blue eyes and white teeth 
ghing out of a face brown and ruddy with 
sun and wind, his throat and neck bare 
except for the silk handkerchief—one of 
fod’s—wound loosely about it; a man 
lly, strong and tough, with hard sinews 
nd capable thighs, back, and wrists—the 
nd of sailorman that could wear tarpaulins 
broadcloth at his pleasure and never 

place in either station. 
In this awakening Jane’s heart-strings 
became tightened. She became suddenly 
ious that the Cobden look had faded 
f him; Lucy’s eyes and hair were his, 
nd so washer rounded chin, withitsdimple, 
t there was nothing else about him that 
‘ecalled either her own father or any other 
Cobden she remembered. As he came near 
enough for her to look into his eyes she be- 
in to wonder how he would impress Lucy, 
hat side of his nature would she love best 
courage and strength or his tender 


the 


Che sound of his voice calling out her 
ime recalled her to herself and a thrill of 
ride illumined her happy face like a burst 

inlight as he tossed his tarpaulins on the 

s and put his strong arms about her. 

Mother, dear! forty black bass, eleven 
eakfish, and half a barrel of small fry— 
io you think of that?” 
Splendid, Archie. Tod must be proud 
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as a peacock. But look at this!” and she 
held up the letter. “‘ Who do you think it’s 
from? Guess now,” and she locked one 
arm through his, and the two strolled back 
to the house. 

“‘Guess now!” she repeated, holding the 
letter behind her back. The two were often 
like lovers together. 

‘‘Let me see,” he coaxed. 
of a stamp has it got?” 

** Never you mind about the stamp.” 

“Uncle John—and it’s about my going 
to Philadelphia.” 

Jane laughed. 
ag 

“Then 
mother!”’ 

*“ No—guess. 
ever heard of. 
those you———”’ 

“Oh, I know-——Aunt Lucy.” 

“‘Ves, and she’s coming home. Home, 
Archie, think of it, after all these years!” 

“Well, that’s bully! She won’t know 
me, will she? I never saw her, did I?” 

“Yes, when you were a little fellow.” It 
was difficult to keep the tremor out of her 
voice, 

“Will she bring 
daddies with her?” 

“No,”’ laughed Jane, ‘‘only her little 
daughter Ellen, the sweetest little girl you 
ever saw, she writes.” 

‘** How old is she?” 

He had slipped his arm around his 
mother’s waist now and the two were “ toe- 
ing it” up the path, he stopping every few 
feet to root a pebble from its bed. The 
coming of the aunt was not a great event in 
his life. 

** Just seven her last birthday.” 

** All right, she’s big enough. We'll take 
her out and teach her to fish. Hello, 
granny !’’ and the boy loosened his arm as 
he darted up the steps toward Martha. 
“Got the finest mess of fish coming up here 
in a little while you ever laid your eyes on.” 
With the words he caught the old nurse’s 
cap from her head and disappeared, shout- 
ing with laughter, in the direction of the 
kitchen, the cap on his own head. 

Jane joined in the merriment and, moving 
a chair from the hall, took her seat on the 
porch to await the boy’s return. She was 
too happy to busy herself about the house or 
to think of any of her outside duties. Doctor 


“What kind 


“Uncle John never saw 


it’s from— Oh, you tell me, 


Think of everybody you 
Those you have seen and 


any dukes and high 
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John would not be in until the afternoon, 
and so she would occupy herself in thinking 
out plans to make her sister’s home-coming 
a happy one. 

As she looked down over the garden as far 
as the two big gate-posts standing like grim 
sentinels beneath the wide branches of the 
hemlocks and saw how few changes had 
taken place in the old home since her girl 
sister had left it, her heart thrilled with joy. 
Nothing really was different; the same mass 
of tangled rose-vines climbed over the porch 
—now quite to the top of the big roof, but 
still the same dear old vines that Lucy had 
loved in her childhood; the same honey- 
suckle hid the posts; the same box bordered 
the paths. The house was just as she left it; 
her bedroom had really never been touched. 
What few changes had taken place she would 
not miss. Meg would not run out to meet 
her, and Rex was under a stone that the doc- 
tor had placed over his grave; nor would 
Ann Gossaway peer out of her eyrie of a win- 
dow and follow her with hereyes as she drove 
by; her tongue was quiet at last, and she and 
her old mother lay side by side in the grave- 
yard. Doctor John had exhausted his skill 
upon them both, and Martha, who had for- 
given herenemy, had sat by her bedside until 
the end, but nothing had availed. Mrs. 
Cavendish was dead, of course, but she did 
not think Lucy wouldcarevery much. She 
and Doctor John had nursed her for months 
until the end came, and had then laid her 
away near the apple-trees she was so fond of. 
But most of the faithful hearts who had 
loved her were still beating, and all were 
ready with a hearty welcome. 

Archie was the one thing new—new to 
Lucy. And yet she had no fear either 
for him or for Lucy. When she saw him she 
would love him, and when she had known 
him a week she would never be separated 
from him again. The long absence, she felt 
sure, could not have wiped out all remem- 
brance of the boy, nor would the new child 
crowd him from her heart. 

When Doctor John sprang from his gig 
(the custom of his daily visits had never been 
broken) she could hardly wait until he tied 
his horse—poor Bess had long since given 
out—to tell him the joyful news. 

He listened gravely, his face lighting up 
at her happiness. He was glad for Jane 


and said so frankly, but the situation did 
not please him. 


He at heart really dread- 
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ed the effect of Lucy’s companionship on 
the woman he loved. Although it had been 
years since he had seen her, he had fol- 
lowed her career, especially since her mar- 
riage, with the greatest interest and with the 
closest attention. He had never forgotten, 
nor had he forgiven her long silence of two 
years after her marriage, during which 
time she had never written Janea line, nor 
had he ever ceased to remember Jane’s un- 
happinessoverit. Janehad explained it all 
to him on the ground that Lucy was offended 
because she had opposed the marriage, but 
the doctor knew differently. Nor had he 
ceased to remember the other letters which 
followed, and how true a story they told of 
Lucy’s daily life and ambitions. He could 
almost recall the wording of one of them. 
™ My husband is too ill,” it had said, ‘‘ to gO 
south with me, and so I will run down to 
Rome for a month or so, for I really need the 
change.”’ Anda later one, written since his 
death, in which she wrote of her winter in 
Paris and at Monte Carlo, and “how good 
my mother-in-law is to take care of Ellen.”’ 
This last letter to her sister, just received 
the one he then held in his hand, and which 
gave Jane such joy, and which he was then 
reading as carefully as if it had been a pre- 
scription—was to his analytical mind like all 
the rest of its predecessors. One sentence 
sent a slight curl to hislips. “Icannot stay 
away any longer from my precious sister,”’ 
it said, ‘‘and am coming back to the home 
Tadore. I have no one to love me, now that 
my dear husband is dead, but you and my 
darling Ellen.” 


The news of Lucy’s expected return 
spread rapidly. Old Martha in her joy 
was the mouthpiece. She gave the details 
out at church the Sunday morning following 
the arrival of Lucy’s letter. She was almost 
too ill to venture out, but she made the effort, 
stopping the worshippers as they came down 
the board walk; telling each one of the good 
news, the tears streaming down her face. 
Tothe children and the younger generation 
the announcement made but little differ- 
ence; some of them had never heard that 
Miss Jane had a sister, and others only that 
she lived abroad. Their mothers knew, of 
course, and so did the older men, and all 
were pleased overthe news. Thoseof them 
whoremembered the happy, joyous girl with 
her merry eyes and ringing laugh were ready 
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to give her a hearty welcome; they felt com- 
plimented that the distinguished lady—fil- 
teen years’ residence abroad and a rich hus- 
band had gained her this position—should 
be willing to exchange the great Paris for 
the simple life of Warehold. It touched 
their civ ic pride. 

Great preparations were accordingly 
made. Billy Tatham’s successor (his son) 

in his best open carriage—was drawn up 
at the station, and Lucy’s drive through the 
village with some of her numerous boxes cov- 
ered with foreign labels piled on the seat be 
side the young man—he insisted on driving 
and the child himself—was more like 
the arrival of a princess revisiting her estates 
thananythingelse. Marthaand Archie and 
Jane filled the carriage, with little Ellen on 


Lucy 


\rchie’s lap, and more than one neighbor 


ran out of the house and waved to them as 
hey drove through the long village street 
nd turned into the gate. 

Archie threw his arms around Lucy when 
he saw her, and in his open, impetuous way 
called her his ‘dear aunty, ’’telling her how 
clad he was that she had come to keep his 
good mother from getting so sad at times, 

nd adding that she and granny had not 


{ 


slept for days before she came, so eager were 
to see her. And Lucy kissed him in 
but with a different throb at her 
heart. She felt a thrill when she saw how 
handsome and strong he was, and for an 
instant there flashed through her a feeling 
of pride that he was her own flesh and blood. 
Then there had come a sudden revulsion, 
trangling every emotion but the one of aver- 
sion—an aversion so overpowering that she 
turned suddenly and catching Ellen in her 
kissed her with so lavish a display of 
ffection that those at the station who wit- 
nessed the episode had only praise for the 
mother’s devotion. Jane saw the kiss Lucy 
had given Archie, and a cry of joy welled up 
in her heart, but she lost the shadow that 
My lady of Paris was too tactful 


7 
Lil 


return 


followed. 

- that. 

Her old room was all ready. Jane, with 
Martha helping, had spent days in its prep- 
White dimity curtains starched 
stiff as a petticoat had been hung at the win- 
dows; a new lace cover spread on the little 
mahogany, brass-mounted dressing-table— 
her great grandmother’s, in fact—with its 
tinv swinging mirror and the two drawers 
(Martha remembered when her bairn was 


ration. 
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just high enough to look into the mirror), and 
pots of fresh flowers placed on the long table 
on which her books usedtorest. ‘Twoeasy- 
chairs had also been brought up from the 
sitting-room below, covered with new chintz 
and tied with blue ribbons, and, more won- 
derful still, a candle-box had been covered 
with cretonne and studded with brass tacks 
by the aid of Martha’s stiff fingers that her 
bairn might have a place in which to put her 
dainty shoes and slippers. 

When the trunks had been carried up- 
stairs and Martha with her own hands had 
opened my lady’s gorgeous blue morocco 
dressing-case with its bottles capped with 
vold and its brushes and fittings emblazoned 
with cupids swinging in garlands of roses, 
the poor woman’s astonishment knew no 
bounds. The many scents and perfumes, 
the dainty boxes, big and little, holding vari- 
ous powders—one a red paste which the old 
nurse thought must be a salve, but about 
which, it is needless to say, she was greatly 
mistaken well the rabbit’s foot 
smirched with rouge (this she determined to 
wash at once), and a tiny box of court- 
plaster cut in half moons—so many things, 
in fact, did the dear old nurse pull from 
this wonderful bag that the modest little 
bureau could not hold half of them, and 
the big table had to be brought up and 
swept of its plants and belongings. 

The various cosmetics and their uses were 
especial objects of comment. 

“Did ye break one of the bottles, dar- 
lin’?”’ she asked, sniffing at a peculiar per- 
fume which seemed to saturate everything. 
“Some of ’em must have smashed; it’s awful 
strong everywhere—smell that’”’—and she 
held out a bit of lace which she had taken 
from the case, a dressing-sacque that Lucy 
had used on the steamer. 

Lucy laughed. ‘‘And you don’t like it ? 
How funny, you dear old thing! That was 
made specially for me; no one else in Paris 


—as as 


hasa drop.” 

And then the dresses! Particularly the 
one she was to wear the first night—a dress 
flounced and furbelowed and of a creamy 
white (she still wore mourning—delicate 
purples shading to white—the exact tone 
for a husband six months dead). And the 
filmy dressing-gowns, and, more wonder- 
ful than all, the puff of smoke she was to 
sleep in, held together by a band of violet 
ribbon; to say nothing of the dainty slippers 
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bound about with swan’s-downand the mar- 
vellous hats, endless silk stockings of mauve, 
white, and black, and long and short gloves. 
In all her life Martha had never seen or 
heard of such things. The room was filled 
vith themand the two big closets, crammed 
to overflowing, and yet a dozen trunks were 
not yet unpacked, including the two small 
boxes holding little Ellen’s clothes. 

The night was one long to be remem- 
Everyone said the Manor House 
And they 

ere all there—all her old friends and many 
ol J ine’s new ones, who fi ryears had looked 
on Lucy as one too iar above them in station 
to be spoken of except with bated breath. 

The intimates of the house came early. 
Doctor John, first with hisgravemannerand 


bered. 


iad not been so gay for vears. 


low voice—so pertec tly dressed and quiet, 
Lucy thought she had never seen his equal 
in bearing and demeanor 
guished-looking, not in any circle in Europe; 
nd Uncle Ephraim, grown fat and gouty, 
leaningona cane, butstill hearty and whole 
some, and overjoyed to seé her; and Pastor 
nbaugh—his hair was snow-white now 
ind his complacent and unruffled wife; 
, including Captain Holt, who 
It was almost a repetition of 


that other home-coming vears before, when 
1 


nor one so distin- 


nd the other 


came in late. 


they had gathered to greet her, then a happy 
jovous girl just out of school. _ 
Lucy wore in their honor the dress that 
had so astonished Martha, and a diamond- 
studded ornament which she took from her 
jewel-case and fastened in her hair. The 
dress followed the wonderful curves of her 
beautiful body in all its dimpled plumpness 
ind the jewel set off to perfection the fresh, 
oval face, laughing blue eyes—wet forget 
me-nots were nearest their color—piquant, 
upturned noseandsaucy mouth. The color 
# the gown, too, harmonized both with the 
delicate pink of her cheeks and with the 
tones of her rather too full throat showing 
above the string of pearls that clasped it. 
Jane wore a simple gray silk gown which 
followed closely the slender and almost at- 
tenuated lines of her figure. Chis gown the 
doctor always loved because, as he told her, 
it expressed so perfectly the simplicity of her 
mind and life. Her only jewels were her deep 
thouchtful eyes, and these, to-night, were 
brilliant with joy over her sister’s return. 
As J ne moved ibout tl 
oT OT the doctor could not but ad- 


he rooms welcom 
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mit that at notime in their lives had the con 


trast between the two sisters been stronger 


or greater. 
One, as he knew, a butterfly of thirty 
seven, living only in the glow of thesunlight, 


radiant in plumage, alighting first on one 


flower and then on another, but always on 
flowers, never on weeds; gathering such 
honey as suited her taste; never resting 
where she might by any chance be com- 
pelled to use her feet, but alw LVS poised il 
air; a woman rich, brilliant, and beautiful, 
and—here was the key-note of her life 


always, year in and year out, warmed b 
somebody’s admiration, whose she didn’t 
much mind nor care, so that it ratified 
her pride and re lieved her of ec) 
The other—and this one he loved with hi 
whole soul | 
tender-hearted, and self-sacrificing; wh 
feet, though often tired and bleeding, had 


a woman of forty-six, unselfish 


always trodden the earth. 

As Lucy ereeted first one ne ighhe« rand 
then another, sometimes 
ometimes with two, offering her cheek now 
and then to some old friend who had known 


her as a child, Jane’s heart swelled with 


something of the pride she used to hav 


Her beautiful sister, 
' F 


when Lucy was a girl. 
she saw, had lost none of t 
her old manner, nor of her tact in maki 

her guests feel perfectly at home. Jane no 
and this was new to her—a cer 


le graciousness of 


tic ed, too- 
tain well-bred condescension, so delicately 
managed as never to be offensive—more the 
air of a woman accustomed to manv sort 
and conditions of men and women, and who 
chose to be agreeable as much to please her 
self as to please her guest 


And yet with all this poi 


poise of manner and 


condes« ending grac iousness, there would 
now and then dart from Lucy’s eyes a quick 
seare hing glance of inquiry, as she tried to 
read her guests’ thoughts, followed by a re 

} icf ] 


lieved look on her own face as she satisfied 
herself that no whisper of her past had ever 
reached them. These glances Jane never 
caught. 

Doctor John was most cordial in his greet 
ing and talked to hera long time about som« 
portions of Europe, parti ul rly a certain 
café in Dresden where he used to dine, and 
another in Paris frequented by the dbeaz 
monde. She answered him quite frankly, 


1 


telling him of some of her own experiences 


in both places, quite forgetting that she wa 
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giving him glimpses of her own life while 
away—glimpses which she had kept care- 
fully concealed from Jane or Martha. She 
was conscious, however, after he had left her 
ofacertain uncomfortable feeling quiver- 
ing through her as his clear, steadfast eyes 
looked into hers. He listened, and yet she 
thought she detected his brain working be- 
hind his steadfast gaze. It wasas if he was 
earching for some hidden disease. ‘He 
knows something,” she said to herself, when 
the doctor moved to let someone else take 
“How much I can’t tell. I'll get 


> 


his place. 
it all out of sister.’ 

Blunt and bluff Captain Holt, white-whis 
kered and white-haired now, but strong and 
hearty, gave her another and a different 
shock. What his first words would be when 
they met and how she would avoid discuss- 
ing the subject uppermost in their minds if, 
in his rough way, he insisted on talking about 
it, was one of the things that had worried her 
greatly when she decided to come home, for 
there was never any doubt in her mind as to 
his knowledge. But she misjudged the cap- 
tain, as had a great many others who never 
looked beneath the rugged bark covering his 
heart of oak. 

“I’m glad you’ve come at last,’’ he said 
gravely, hardly touching her hand in wel 
come, “‘ you ought to have been here before. 
Jane’s got a fine lad of her own that she’s 
bringin’ up; when you know him ye'll like 
him.” 

She did not look at him when she an 

wered, but a certain feeling of relief crept 
overher, Shesaw that the captain had bur 
ied the past and intended never to revive it. 

The stern look on his face only gave way 
when little Ellen came to him of her own ac- 
cord and climbing up into his lap said in 
her broken English that she heard he was a 
great captain and that she wanted him to 
tell her some stories like her good papa used 
to tell her. ‘‘He was gray like you,” she 
said, “and big,” and she measured the size 
with her plump little arms that showed out 
of her dainty French dress. 

With Doctor John and Captain Holt out 
of the way Lucy’s mind was at rest.“ No- 
body else round about Yardley except these 
two knows,” she kept saying to herself with 
a bound of relief, “‘and for these I don’t care. 
The doctor is Jane’s slave, and the captain 
is evidently wise enough not to uncover 
skeletons locked up in his own closet.” 
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These things settled in her mind, my lady 
gave herself up to whatever enjoyment, com- 
patible with her rapidly fading mourning, 
her simple surroundings afforded, taking her 
cue from the conditions that confronted her 
and ordering her conduct accordingly and 
along these lines: Archie was her adopted 
nephew, the son of an old friend of Jane’s, 
and one whom she would love dearly, as, in 
fact, she would anybody else whom Jane 
had brought up; she herself was a gracious 
widow of large means recovering from a 
great sorrow; one who had given up the de 
lights of foreign courts to spend some time 
among her dear people who had loved her as 
achild. Here for a time would she bring up 
and educate her daughter. 

“To be once more at home,” she had said 
with upraised Madonna-like eyes and 
clasped hands toa group of women who were 
hanging on every word that dropped from 
her pretty lips, “and in dear old Warehold, 
too! Do you know what that is to me? 
There is hardly a day I have not longed for 
it. Pray forgive me if I do not come to see 
you as often as I would, but I really hate to 
be an hour outside of the four walls of my 
precious old home.” 


, 
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\ PACKAGE OF LETTERS 


new arrival it was not at all 
strange that many changes 
were wrought in the domes 
tic life at Cobden Manor. 
My lady was a sensuous 
creature, loving color and flowers and the 
dainty appointments of life as much in the 
surroundings of her home as in the adorn 
ment of her person, and it was not man) 
weeks before the old-fashioned sitting-room 
had been transformed intoa French boudoir. 
In this metamorphosis she had used but few 
pieces of new furniture—one or two, per 
haps, that she had picked up in the village, 
as well as some bits of mahogany and brass 
that she loved—but had depended almost 
entirely upon the rearrangement of the heir- 
looms of the family. With the boudoir idea 
in view, she had pulled the old tables out from 
the walls, drawn the%ig sofa up to the fire, 
spread a rug—one of her own—before the 
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mantel, hung new curtains at the windows 
and ruffled their edges with lace, banked the 
sills with geraniums and begonias, tilted a 
print or two beside the clock, scattered a few 
books and magazines over the centre-table, 
on which she had placed a big, generous 
lamp, under whose umbrella shade shecould 
see to read as she sat in her grandmother’s 
rocking-chair—in fact, had, with that taste 
inherent in some women—touched with a 
knowing hand the dead things about her and 
made them live and mean something ;—her 
talisman being an unerring sense of what 
contributed to personal comfort. Hereto 
fore Doctor John had been compelled to 
drag a chair half-way across the room in 
order to sit and chat with Jane, or had been 
obliged to share her seat on the sofa, too far 
from the hearth on cold days to be comfort- 
able. Now he could either stand on the 
hearth-rug and talk to her, seated in one cor- 
ner of the pulled-up sofa, her work-basket on 
asmall table beside her, or he could drop into 
a big chair within reach of her hand and 
still feel the glow of the fire. Janesmiled at 
the changes and gave Lucy free rein to do 
as she pleased. Her own nature had never 
required these nicer luxuries; she had been 
too busy, and in these last years of her life too 
anxious, to think of them, and so the room 
had been left as in the days of her father. 
The effect of the rearrangement was not 
lostontheneighbors. They at once noticed 
the sense of cosiness everywhere apparent, 
and in consequence called twice as often, and 
it was not long before the old-fashioned sit- 
ting-room became a stopping-place for ev- 
erybody who had half an hour to spare. 
These attractions, with the aid of a gener- 
ous hospitality, Lucy did her best to main- 
tain, partly because she loved excitement 
and partly because she intended to win the 
good-will of her neighbors—those who 
might be useful toher. The women found 
her more than charming: and a constant 
source of delight her jewels of various kinds, 
her gowns of lace and frou-frou, her marvel- 
lous hats, her assortment of parasols, her 
little personal belongings and niceties—gold 
scissors, thimbles, even the violet ribbons 
that rippled through her transparent under- 
laces—so different from those of any other 
woman they knew, captivated and held 
them. ‘To them she was a beautiful Lady 
Sountiful who had flattered down among 
them from heights above, and whose depart- 


ure, should it ever take place, would leave a 
gloom behind that nothing could illumine. 

To the men she was more reserved. Few 
of them ever got beyond a handshake and a 
smile, and none of them ever reached the 
borders of intimacy. Popularity in a coun- 
try village could never, she knew, be gained 
by a pretty woman without great discretion, 
She explained her foresight to Jane by telling 
her that there was no man of her world in 
Warehold but the doctor, and that she 
wouldn’t think of setting her cap for him as 
she would be gray-haired before he would 
have the courage to propose. Then she 
kissed Jane in apology, and breaking out in- 
to a rippling laugh that Martha heard up- 
stairs, danced out of the room. 

Little Ellen, too, had her innings; not only 
was she prettily dressed, presenting the most 
joyous of pictures, as with golden curls flying 
about her shoulders she flitted in and out of 
the rooms like a sprite, but she was withal so 
polite in her greetings, dropping to everyone 
a little French courtesy when she spoke, and 
all in her quaint, broken dialect, that every- 
body fell in love with her at sight. None of 
the other mothers had such a child, and few 
of them knew that such children existed. 

Jane watched the workings of Lucy’s mind 
with many misgivings. She loved her light 
heartedness and the frank, open way with 
which she greeted everybody who crossed 
their threshold. She loved, too, to see her 
beautifully gownedand equipped and tohear 
the flattering comments of the neighbors 
on her appearance and charm; but every 
now and then her ear caught an insincere 
note that sent ashiverthrough her. Shesaw 
that the welcome Lucy gave them was not 
from her heart, but from her lips; due to her 
training, no doubt, or perhaps to her unhap- 
piness, for Jane still mourned over the un- 
happy years of Lucy’s life—an unhappiness, 
had she known it, which had really ended 
with Archie’s safeadoption and Bart’sdeath. 
Another cause of anxiety was Lucy’srestless- 
ness. Every day she must have some new ex- 
citement—a picnic with the young girls and 
young men, private theatricals in the town 
hall, or excursions to Barnegat Beach, where 
they were building a new summer hotel. Now 
and then she would pack her bag and slip off 
to New York or Philadelphia for days at a 
time to stay with friends she had met abroad, 
leaving Ellen with Jane and Martha. To the 
older sister, Lucy seemed like some wild, un 
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tamable bird of brilliant plumage used to long 
soaring flights, perching first on one dizzy 
height and then another, from which she could 
watch the world below. 

The thing, however, which distressed Jane 
most ; her attitude to Archie. She made 
every allowance for her first meeting at the 

tation, and knew that necessarily it must 
be more or less constrained, but she had not 
expected the almost cold indifference with 

hich Lucy had treated the boy ever since. 

As the days went by and Lucy made no 
effort to attach the boy to her or to interest 
herself either in his happiness or welfare, 
Jane became more and more disturbed. 


She had prayed for this home-coming and 
had set her heart on the home-building which 
wassure to follow, and now it seemed farther 


off thanever. Onething troubled and puz- 
zled her: while Lucy was always kind to 
Archie indoors, kissing him with the others 
when she came down to breakfast, she never, 
if she could help it, allowed him to walk with 
her in the village, and she never on any oc- 
casion took him with her when visiting the 





ighbors. 
“Why not take Archie with you, dear?” 


i 


Jane had said one morning to Lucy, who 
had just announced her intention of spend- 
ing a few days in Philadelphia with Max 
Fielding’s sister Sue, whom she had met 


abroad when Max was studying in Dresden 

Max was still a bachelor, and his sister 
kept house for him. He was abroad at the 
time, but was expected by every steamer. 

“Archie isn’t invited, you old goosie, and 
he would be as much out of place in Max’s 
house as Uncle Ephraim Tipple would be in 
Parliament.” 

‘But they would be glad to see him if you 
tookhim. Heis just the age now whena boy 
gets impressions which last him through 


‘Yes, the gawky and stumble-over-things 
age! Piano-stools, rugs, anything that comes 
inhis way. And the impressions wouldn't 
do him a bit of good. They might, in fact, 
do him harm,” and she laughed merrily 
and spread her fingers to the blaze. <A 
laugh was often her best shield. She had 
in her time dealt many a blow and then 
dodged behind a laugh to prevent her op- 
ponent from striking back. 

“But, Lucy, don’t you want to do some- 
thing to help him ?” Jane asked in a plead- 
ing tone. 
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“Yes, whatever I can, but he seems to me 
to be doing very well ashe is. Doctor John 
is devoted to him and the captain idolizes 
him. He’sa dear, sweet boy, of course, and 
does you credit, but he’s not of my world, 
Jane, dear,and I’d have tomake him all over 
again before he could fit into my atmosphere. 
Besides, he told me this morning that he was 
going off for a week with some fisherman on 
the beach—some person by the name of 
Fogarty, I think.” 

“Yos,a fine fellow; they have been friends 
from their boyhood.” She wasnotthinking 
of Fogarty, but of the tone of Lucy’s voice 
when speaking of her son. 

“VYes—most estimable gentleman, no 
doubt, this Mr. Fogarty, but then dear, we 
don’t invite that sort of peo] le to dinner, do 
we?’’ and another laugh rippled out. 

“Yes, sometimes,” answered Jane in all 
sincerity. ‘‘ Not Fogarty, because he would 
be uncomfortable if he came, but many of 
the others just as humble. We really have 
very few of any other kind. ITlike them all. 
Many of them love me dearly.” 

“Not at all strange; nobody can help lov- 
ing you,” and she patted Jane’s shoulder 
with her jewelled fingers. 

“But you like them, too, don’t you? 
You treat them as if you did.” 

Lucy lifted her fluted petticoat, rested her 
slippered foot on the fender, glanced down 
at the embroidered silk stocking covering 
her ankle, and said in a graver tone: 

“Tlikeall kinds of people—in their proper 
place. This is my home, and it is wise to 
get along with one’s neighbors. Besides, 
they all have tongues in their heads like the 
rest of the human race, and it is just as well 
to have them wag for you as against you.” 

Jane paused for a moment, her eyes 
watching the blazing logs, and asked with 
almost a sigh: 

“You don’t mean, dear, that you never 
intend to help Archie, do you?” 

“Never isalongword,Jane. Wait tillhe 
grows upand [see what he makes of himself. 
He is now nothing but a great animal, well 
builtasa young bull,andaboutasawkward.” 

Jane’s eyes flashed and her shoulders 
straightened. Theknifehadadouble edge 
to its blade. 

“He is your own flesh and blood, Lucy,” 
she said with a ring of indignation in her 
voice. ‘‘You don’t treat Ellen so; why 
should you Archie?” 
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Lucy took her foot from the fender, 
dropped her skirts, and looked at Jane 
curiously. From underneath the half- 
closed lids of her eyes there flashed a quick 
glance of hate—a look that always came 
into Lucy’s eyes whenever Jane connected 
her name with Archie’s. 

‘Let us understand each other, sister, 
she said icily. “I don’t dislike the boy. 
When he gets into trouble I'll help him in 
any way I can, but please remember he’s not 
my boy—he’s yours. You took him from 
me with that understanding and I have 
never asked him back. He can’t love two 
mothers. You say he has been your com- 
fort all these years. Why, then,do you want 
to unsettle his mind ?” 

Jane lifted her head and looked at Lucy 
with searching eyes—looked asa man looks 
when someone he must not strike has flung 
a glove in his face. 

“Do you really love anything, Lucy ?”’ 
she asked in a lower voice, her eyes still fas- 
tened on her sister’s. 

“Yes, Ellen and you.” 

“Did you love her father?” she con- 
tinued in the same direct tone. 

“V-e-s, a little——— He was the dearest 
old man in the world and did his best to 
please me; and then he was never very well. 
But why talk about him, dear?” 

** And you never gave him anything in re- 
turn for all his devotion?” Jane contin- 
ued in the same cross-examining voice and 
with the same incisive tone. 

“Yes, my companionship—whenever | 
could. About what you give Doctor John,” 
and she looked at Jane with a sly inquiry as 
she laughed gently to herself. 

Jane bit her lip and her face flushed scar- 
let. Thecowardly thrust had not wounded 
her own heart. It had only uncovered the 
love of the man who lay enshrined in its 
depths. A sudden sense of the injustice 
done him arose in her mind and then her 
own helplessness in it all. 

“T would give him everything I have, if I 
could,” she answered simply, all her insist- 
ency gone, the tears starting to her eyes. 

Lucy threw her arms about her sister and 
held her cheek to her own. 

“Dear, I was only in fun; please forgive 
me. Everything issosolemnto you. Now 


” 


kiss me and tell me you love me.” 
That night when Captain Holt came in to 
play with the “little Pond Lily,” as he called 
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K:llen, Jane told him of her conversation 
with Lucy; not as a reflection on her sister, 
but because she thought he ought to know 
how she felt toward Archie. ‘The kiss had 
wiped out the tears, but the repudiation of 
Archie still rankled in her breast. 

The captain listened patiently to the end, 
Then he said with a pause between each 
word. 

“She’s sailin’ without her port and star 
board lights, Miss Jane. Oneo’ these nights 
with the tide settin’ in she’ll run up ag’in 
somethin’ solid in a fog and then—God 
help her! If Bart had lived he might have 
come home and done the decent thing, and 
then we could git her into port some’er’s for 
repairs, but that’s over now. She better 
keep her lights trimmed. ‘Tell her 
me.” 

What this ‘‘decent thing” 
said—perhaps he had but a vague idea him- 
self. Bart had injured Lucy and should 
have made reparation, but in what way ex- 
cept by marriage—he, perhaps, never for 
mulated in his own mind. 

Jane winced under the captain’s outburst, 
but she held her peace. She knew how out- 
spoken he was and how unsparing of those 
who differed from him and she laid part of 
his denunciation to this cause. 

Some weeks after this conversation the 
captain started for Yardley to see Jane on 
a matter of business, and incidentally to have 
a romp with the Pond Lily. It was aston 
ishing how devoted the old sea-dog was to 
the child, and how she loved him in return. 
“My big bear,” she used to call him, tug 
ging away at his gray whiskers. On his 
way he stopped at the post-office for his 
mail. It was mid-winter and the roads 
were partly blocked with snow, making 
walking difficult except for sturdy souls 
like Captain Nat. 

“Here, Cap’n Holt, yer jest the man I been 
a-waitin’ for,” cried Miss Tucher, the post 
mistress, from behind the sliding window. 
“Tf youain’t goin’ up to the Cobdens, ye kin, 
can’t ye? Here’s a lot o’ letters jest come 
that Iknowthey’reexpectin’. Miss Lucy’s 
(many of the village people still called her 
Miss Lucy, not being able to pronounce her 
dead husband’s name) “come in yesterday, 
and seems as if she couldn’t wait. This 
storm made everything late and the mail got 
inaftershe left. ‘Thereain’t nobody comin’ 
out to-day and here’s a pile of ’em—furrin’ 


SO for 


was he never 
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most on ’em. I'd take ’em myself if the 
now warn’'t so deep. Don’t mind, do ve? 
I’d hate to have her di app 'inted, for she’ 
es’ eet as they make ’em.”’ 

‘Don’t mind it a mite, Susan Tucher,” 
cried the captain. “ Goin’ there, anyhow 
Got ne business with Miss Jane. Lord, 

ta lo’? them!” 
Phatain’thalf what she gits sometime 
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‘nough now,” he shouted in his best quarter- 
dee k voice. 


oie 


fixed me up,” 


~butit warn’tmuch. Doctor John 
Martha coldly. 
She had no positive animosity toward the 


$ how Nn 


answered 


in ¢ he had 
but 


caplaun hot ome mm 
terest in Archie 


a friend of him. 


he « ould hever make 


During this greeting Lucy, who had re 
at with the letters un 
opened in her lap. None of the eagernes 
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drawing up a chair, \ren’t you goin to 
open it "Phe captain had found a seat 


and the child was telling him 
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called it, to little Ellen, when he suddenly 
loosened the child from his arms, and lean- 
ing forward in his seat toward where Jane 
sat, broke out with: 

**God bless me!” he broke out; ‘‘I be- 
lieve I’m wool-gathering. I clean forgot 
what 1 come for. It’s you, Miss Jane, I 
come to see, not this little curly head that'll 
git me ashore yet with her cunnin’ ways. 
They’re goin’ to build a new life-saving sta- 
tion down Barnegat way. That Dutch 
brig that come ashore last fall in that so’- 
easter and all them men drownded could 
have been saved if we’d had somethin’ to 
help ’em with. We did all we could, but 
that House of Refuge ain’t half rigged and 
most o’ the time ye got to break the door 
open to git at what there is if ye’re in a 
hurry, which you allus is. They ought to 
have a station with everything ’bout as it 
ought to be and a crew on hand all the time; 
then, when somethin’ comes ashore you’re 
right there on top of it. That one down to 
Squam is just what’s wanted here.”’ 

“Will it be near the new summer hotel ?”’ 
asked Lucy carelessly, just as a matter of in- 
formation, and without raising her eyes from 
the rings on her beautiful hands. 

“?*Bout half a mile from the front porch, 
ma’am’’—he preferred calling her so— 
“fromwhatI hear. *Tain’t located exactly 
yet, but some’er’s along there. Iwasdown 
with the Gov’ment agent yesterday.”’ 

“Who will take charge of it, captain?” 
inquired Jane, reaching over her basket in 
search of her scissors. 

‘Well, that’s what I comeup for. They’re 
talkin’ about me,” and the captain put his 
hands behind Ellen’s head and cracked his 
big knuckles close to her ear, the child laugh- 
ing with delight as she listened. 

The announcement was received with 
some surprise. Jane, seeing Martha’s in- 
quiring face, as if she wanted to hear, re- 
peated the captain’s words to her in a loud 
voice. Martha laid down her knitting and 
looked at the captain over her spectacles. 

‘Why, would youtake it, captain ?’’ Jane 
asked in some astonishment, turning to him 
again. 

“Don’t know but I would. Ain’t no bet- 
ter job for a man than savin’ lives. I’ve 
helped kill a good many; *bout time now I 
I’m doin’ 

If I could 


come ’bout on another tack. 
nothin’—haven’t been for years. 


get the right kind of a crew ’round me—men 
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I could depend on—lI think I could make 
it go.” 

“Tf you couldn’t nobody could, captain,” 
said Jane in a positive way. “Have you 
picked out your crew ?”’ 

“Yes, three or four of ’em. Isaac Pol- 
hemus and Tom Morgan—Tom sailed with 
me on my last voyage—and maybe Tod.” 

“Archie’s Tod?” asked Jane, replacing 
her scissors and sea rching fora spt 01 of cot- 
ton. 

“Archie’s Tod,” repeated the captain, 
nodding his head, his big hand stroking 
Ellen’s flossy curls. ‘‘ That’s what brought 
meup. I want Tod, and he won’t go with 
out Archie. Will ye give him to me?” 

“My Archie!” cried Jane, dropping her 
work and staring straight at the captain. 

““Your Archie, Miss Jane, if that’s the 
way you put it,”’ and he stole a look at Lucy. 
She was conscious of his glance, but she did 
not return it; she merely continued listening 
as she twirled one of the rings on her finger. 

“Well, but, captain, isn’t it very dangerous 
work? Aren’t the men often drowned ?” 
protested Jane. 

“ Anything’s dangerous *bout salt water 
that’s worth the doin’. I’ve stuck to the 
pumps seventy-two hours at a time, but I’m 
here to tell the tale.”’ 

‘Have you talked to Archie?” 

“No, but Tod has. They’ve fixed it up 
betwixt ’em. The boy’s dead set to go.” 

“Well, but isn’t he too young?” 

“Young or old, he’s tough as a marline- 
spike—A1, and copper fastened through 
out. There ain’t a better boatman on the 
beach. Been that way ever since he was a 
boy. Won’t do him a bit of harm to lead 
that kind of life for a year two. If he 
was mine it wouldn’t take i minute to 
tell what I’d do.” 

Jane leaned back in her chair, her eyes on 
the crackling logs, and began patting the 
carpet with her foot. Lucy became en 
grossed in a book that lay on the table be 
side her. She didn’t intend to take any 
part in the discussion. If Jane wanted 
Archie to serve as a common sailor that was 
Jane’s business. ‘Then again, it was, per 
haps, just as well for a number of reasons, 
to have him under the captain’s care. He 
might become so fond of the sea as to want 
to follow it all his life. 

“What do you think about it, Lucy?” 
asked Jane. 
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“Oh, I don’t know anything about it. I 
don’t really. I’ve lived so long away from 
here I don’t know what the young men are 
doing for a living. He’s always been fond 
of the sea, has he not, Captain Holt?” 

“ Allus,”’ said the captain doggedly; “it’s 
in his blood.”? Her answer nettled him. 
“Vou ain’t got no objections, have you, 
ma’am ?’’ he asked, looking straight at Lucy. 

Lucy’s color came and went. His tone 
offended her, especially before Mrs. Dellen- 
baugh, who, although she spoke but seldom 
in public had a tongue of her own when she 
chose to use it. She was not accustomed 
to being spoken to in so brusque a way. 
She understood perfectly well the captain’s 
covert meaning, but she did not intend 
either to let him see it or to lose her temper. 

“Oh, not the slightest,’’ she answered with 
alightlaugh. ‘I have no doubt that it will 
be the making of him to be with you. Poor 
boy, he certainly needs a father’s care.” 

The captain winced in turn under the re- 
tort and his eyes flashed, but he made no 
re ly. 

Little Ellen had slipped out of the cap- 
tain’s lap during the colloquy. She had 
noticed the change in her friend’s tone, and, 
with the instinct of a child, had seen that 
the harmony was in danger of being broken. 
She stood by the captain’s knee, not know- 
ing whether to climb back again or toresume 
her seat bythe window. Lucy, noticing the 
child’s discomfiture, called to her. 

“Come here, Ellen, you will tire the cap- 
tain.” 

The child crossed the room and stood by 
her mother while Lucy tried to rearrange 
the glossy curls, tangled by tooclose contact 
with the captain’s broad shoulder. In the 
attempt Ellen lost her balance and fell into 
her mother’s lap. 

“Oh Ellen!” said her mother coldly; 
“stand up, dear. You are so careless. 
See how you have mussed my gown. Now 
go over to the window and play with your 
dolls.” 

Thecaptain noted the incident and heard 
Lucy’s reproof, but he made no protest. 
Neither did he contradict the mother’s 
statement that the little girl had tired him. 
His mind was occupied with other things 
—the tone of the mother’s voice for one, 
and the shade of sadness that passed over 
the child’s face for another. From that 
moment he took a positive dislike to her. 
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“Well, think it over, Miss Jane,’”’ he said, 
rising from his seat and reaching for his hat. 
“Plenty of time *bout Archie. Life-savin’ 
house won’t be finished for the next two 
or three months; don’t expect to git into it 
till June. Wonder, little Pond Lily, if the 
weather’s goin’ to be any warmer?” He 
slipped his hand under the child’s chin and 
leaning over her head peered out of the win- 
dow. ‘ Don’t look like it, does it, little one ? 
Looksas if the snow would hold on. Hello! 
here comes the doctor. [’ll wait a bit—good 
for sore eyes to see him, and I don’t git a 
chance every day. Ask him ’bout Archie, 
Miss Jane. He’ll tell ye whether the lad’s 
too young.” 

There came a stamping of feet on the 
porch outside as Doctor John shook the 
snow from his boots and the next instant 
he stepped into the room bringing with him 
all the freshness and sunshine of the out- 
side world. 

“ Good-morning, good people,” he cried, 
“every one of you! How very snug and 
cosey you look here! Ah, captain, where 
have you been keeping yourself? And Mrs. 
Dellenbaugh! This is indeed a pleasure. 
I have just passed the dear doctor, and he is 
looking as young as he did ten years ago. 
And my Lady Lucy! Down s0 early! 
Well, Mistress Martha, up again I see; I 
told you you'd be all right in a day or two.” 

This running fire of greetings was made 
with a pause before each inmate of the 
room—a hearty hand-shake for the bluff 
captain, the pressing of Mrs. Dellenbaugh’s 
limp fingers, a low bow to Lucy, and a pat 
on Martha’s plump shoulder. 

Jane came last, as she always did. She 
had risen to greet him and was now unwind- 
ing the white silk handkerchief wrapped 
about his throat and helping him off with his 
fur tippet and gloves. 

“Thank you, Jane. No, let me take it; 
it’s rather wet,”’ and he started to lay the 
heavy overcoat over a chair. ‘Wait a 
minute,” he added. ‘I’ve some violets for 
you if they are not crushed in my pocket. 
They came last night,”’ and he handed her 
a small parcel wrapped in tissue paper. 
This done, he took his customary place on 
the rug with his back to the blazing logs and 
began unbuttoning his trim frock-coat, 
bringing to view a double-breasted, cream- 
white waistcoat—he still dressed as a man 
of thirty, and always in the fashion— as 
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well asa fluffy silk scarf which Jane had 
made for him with her own fingers. 

“And what have I interrupted?” he 
asked, looking over the room. ‘One of 
your sea varns, captain ?”’—and he reached 
over and patted the child’s head, who had 
crept back tothe captain’s arms—“ or some 
of my lady’s news from Paris? You tell me, 
Jane,” he added, with a smile, opening his 
thin, white, almost transparent fingers and 
holding them behind his back to the fire, a 
favorite attitude. 

“Ask the captain, John.” She had re 
gained her seat and was reaching out for 
her work-basket, the violets now pinned in 
her bosom —her eyes had longsincethanked 
him. 

‘No, do you tell me,” he insisted, moving 
aside the table with her sewing materials 
and placing it nearer her chair. 

“Well, but it’s the captain who should 
speak,” Janereplied laughing, asshelooked 
up into his face, her eyes filled with his pres- 
ence. “Hehas startled us all with the most 
wonderful proposition. The Government 
is going to build a life-saving station at 
Barnegat beach, and they have offered him 
the position of keeper, and he says he will 
take it if I will let Archie gow ith him as one 
of his crew.”’ 

Doctor John’s face instantly assumed a 
graver look. These forked roads confront- 
ing the career of a young life were important 
and not to be lightly dismissed. 

“Well, what did you tell him 2” he asked, 
looking down at Jane in the effort to read 
her thoughts. 

“Weare waiting for you to decide, John.”’ 
The tone was the same she would have used 
had the doctor been her own husband and 
the boy their child. 

Doctor John communed with himself for 
an instant and replied with an air as if each 
and everyone in the room was interested in 
the deci jon. 

“Well, let us take a vote. We'll begin 
with Mistress Martha, and then Mrs. Del 
lenbaugh, and then you, Jane, and last our 
lady from over the sea. The captain has 
already sold his vote to his affections, and so 


must be counted out.”’ 
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“Yes, but don’t count me in, please,” 
exclaimed Lucy with a merry laugh as she 
arose from her seat. “1 don’t know a thing 
about it. I’ve just told the dear « aptain SO, 
I’m going upstairs this very moment to 
write some letters. Bonjour, Monsicur le 
docteur; bonjour Monsieur Je Cap.taine 
and Madame Dellenbaugh,” and with a 
wave of her hand and a little dip of the head 
to each of the guests, she courtesied out of 
the room. 

When the door was closed behind her 
she stopped in the hall, threw a glance at her 
face in the mirror, satisfied herself of her 
skill in preserving its beautiful rabbit’s 
foot bloom and freshness, gave her blonde 
hair one or two pats to keep it in ] lace, re- 
arranged the film of white lace about her 
shapely throat, and gathering up the mass 
of ruffled skirts that hid her pretty feet, 
slowly ascended the staire: 

Once inside her room and W hile the vol 
tairs that decided 


c. 


was being taken down 
Archie’s fate she locked her door, drew ¢ 
chair to the fire, took the unope ned letter 
from her pocket, and broke the seal. 

“ Don’tscold, little woman,” itread. “J 
would have written before, but I’ve been 
awfully busy getting my place in order. It’s 
all arranged now, however, for the summer. 
The hotel will be opened in June, and I have 
the best rooms in the house, the three on the 
Sue says she 


corner overlooking the sea. 
will, perhaps, stay part of the summer with 
me, Try and come up next week for the 
night. If not ll bring Sue with me and 
come to you for the day. 
: ** Your own Max.” 

“Tt’s about time, Mr. Max Fielding,” she 
said with a sigh of relief as she rose from 
her seat and tucked the letter into her desk. 
“*Vou’ve had string enough, my fine fellow; 
now it’smy turn. If Thad known you would 
have stayed behind in Paris allthese months 
and kept me waiting here I’d have seen you 
safe aboard the steamer. It’s the first time 
I’ve travelled three thousand miles to oblige 
a man, and it will be the last. Opens in 
June, doe it? Well, Tecan just about stand 
ithere until then;after that ’dgomad. This 
plac e bores me to death.’ 


j 
mnitinued, ) 


— 


SIR 


FRANCIS SEYMOUR 


HADEN, P. R. E* 


By Wilham B. Boulton 


a man to have gained imme 
diate recognition asa master 
of an art like etching which 
he had practised only as an 
amateur at intervals during 
of anabsorbing profession, to have 
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played a dominant part in its revival after a 
long period of neglect, and to have retained 
his position as one of its chief exponents for 
forty years. Such, nevertheless, is the artistic 
record of Sir Seymour Haden, the President 
of the Royal Society of Painter Engravers, 
and to those who have the privilege of his 
iquaintance and know the facts of his ca- 
reer the result is no matter of surprise. ‘To 
succeed in any work undertaken is assured 
to such natures as Sir Seymour Haden’s. 
Great decision of character, a tireless energy, 
and a love of hard work early brought pro- 
fessional success to the young surgeon; the 
rare combination of those qualities with the 
artistic temperament made his success as an 
etcher almost as sure. The choice of etch- 
ingasa method of artistic expression worked 
to the same result. An art which bestows 
its rewards upon the man who decides and 
executes upon the inspiration of the moment 
rather than upon him who ponders and de- 
lays was the art of all others for a man of 
Sir Seymour’s temperament placed in the 
circumstances in which his work was done. 

[have formed such conclusionsafter many 
opportunities of meeting Sir Seymour in his 
leisure at Woodcote Manor, in Hampshire, 
of examining the treasures of his collected 
work, and of intimate conversation with 
himself, with Lady Haden, and with Dr. H. 
Nazeby Harrington, Sir Seymour’s devoted 
friend and literary executor, for whose labor 
in the preparation of a complete catalogue 
of his etchings posterity will yet be thankful. 
Sir Seymour has been good enough to fur- 
nish me with some details of his life and 
recollections, and Dr. Harrington was espe- 
cially helpful in recalling many incidents 
which were somewhat unwillingly admitted 


The original etchings by Sir Francis Seymour Haden 
“ h are here reproduced in reduced size have been lent 
for that purpose by Messrs. Frederick Keppel & Co, 


by Sir Seymour as being trivial, but which I 
set down here with his permission as likely 
to be of interest to those who know him only 
as an artist. 

For those who have recognized the ener- 
gy and mental vigor of Sir Seymour Haden 
in 1905 it is difficult to realize that he was 
born in 1818, and that one of his first recol- 
lections is that of the death of the ill-fated 
Lord Castlereagh, whose funeral in 1824 he 
witnessed from his father’s shoulders. ‘The 
Hadens come of a north country family long 
settled at Derby and noted for many genera- 
tions as medical men. Sir Seymour’s grand- 
father, ‘Thomas Haden, was the pupil of a 
brother of that capable painter, Wright of 
Derby, to whose fortune Sir Seymour’saunt, 
Eliza Haden, succeeded, as the result of a 
connection between the two families by a 
marriage. Young Haden early showed un- 
mistakable signs of artistic tastes. He had 
the eye of the born artist, regarded most 
things from the scenic point of view; as a 
boy wrote plays for his school fellows deal- 
ing with brigands, ships, and smugglers, and 
painted the scenery forthem himself. ‘Then 
came the years of study for surgery, during 
which he fell into the scientific groove and 
left art untouched, if not forgotten, for tif 
teen years. In 1838 he went to Paris tocom- 
plete his medical studies at the Sorbonne; 
the following year found him as prosecteur 
or lecturer in a military school of surgery at 
Grenoble. There, at the age of twenty-one, 
his artistic instincts revived, and his practice 
of drawing with the point as an aid to the 
study of anatomy determined the method of 
expression he was eventually to adopt. 

Throughout his long life Sir Seymour has 
been a strenuous advocate of the value of ob- 
servation in education as opposed to knowl- 
edge acquired only from books, and of draw- 
ing as the best of all aids to observation. 
Young Haden enforced those principles 
upon the students at Grenoble with an en- 
ergy which gained him the sobriquet of main 
de fer. The vigorous young prosecteur was 
never backward in showing his contempt for 
the youths who relied upon their text-books 
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alone. He would confound these by placing 
a subject in unusual attitudes—kneeling, 
crouching, even hanging by the heels—and 
running a rapier through it, call upon those 
helpless ones to name the organs or muscles 
displaced by the change of position, through 
which the weapon passed. Upona visit to 
the school eighteen years later he was dis- 
appointed to find that the students had re- 
turned to their old faulty methods, but the 
incident is an early illustration of Sir Sey- 
mour’s eminently practical character. 
Young Haden’s first opportunity of prac- 
tising art for its own sake, however, was to 
come later. By 1842, at the age of twenty- 
four, he had passed all his examinations in 
Paris, had gained honors at London Uni- 
versity, and had qualified in England as a 
member of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
But overwork had already told upon him, 
and he was forced to take rest. In that year 
the kindness of the aunt already mentioned 
enabled him to make a prolonged tour on the 
Continent, during which he travelled over a 
great part of France and Italy in company 
with the Marquis de Bellune and two other 
companions. For two years he found many 
opportunities of sketching from nature, at 
first in water-color and crayon, later with the 
etching needle. The only existing prints 
from six lost plates—the ** Pisa,” Ischia 
Castle,” ‘Tiber Houses,” and three others 
etched by young Haden at this time—were 
acquired by an American connoisseur, and 
presented by him tothe New York Museum, 
where they now are. These are slight un- 
labored impressions, but displaying, within 
their limits, the spirit of the true etching. 
In those early efforts Haden discovered the 
suitability of the etched line for the expres- 
sion of his own artistic feeling. He recog 
nized that the great freedom of the move- 
ment of the needle over the copper gives 
etchjng qualities which are possessed by no 
other of the graphic processes. ‘That free 
dom makes the mechanical part of the meth- 
od almost automatic, and allows the person 
ality of the artist to appear in his work to an 
eminent degree. ‘“‘ The mind unhindered by 
the more clumsy restrictions of other meth- 
ods enters into the subject, and the essence 
of that subject is transmitted at once by the 
mind to the plate.” Those six Italian plates 
were all etched in 1843, and it is important 
to note that for fifteen years Haden did no 
others. When in 1858 he again took to 


etching he produced within a year plates 
which display a maturity upon which he has 
scarcely improved since. 

Haden’s intimacy with the young Bellune, 
who was a devout Catholic, took him often 
to the Vatican, where he was always glad to 
accompany his friend in his frequent audi 
ences of Pope Gregory XVI, though he could 
never be persuaded to kiss his Holiness’s 
toe. He found the Pope much interested in 
English peasant life, which he imagined he 
was studying to advantage in a complete set 
of Raimbach’s plates after Wilkie. Haden 
had to tell him that these prints represented 
the life of a totally different class—that of 
the yeomen and middle classes. The Pope 
was nevertheless much interested in every 
thing English and took great pleasure in his 
conversations with the young surgeon. 

Haden took the opportunity which these 
frequent interviews offered of making a por 
trait sketch of the Pope upon his shirt-cuff, 
and went time after time in the same garment 
for that purpose. 
knowledge of what was going on until Haden 
was taking his leave after a fourth of these 
interviews, when he remarked, ‘‘ 1 now know 
why M. Haden has appeared four times in 
audience without changing his linen.”” The 
drawing was carefully made, and was con 
sidered an excellent likeness, but it was lent 
to a friend in later years, and has unfortu 
nately disappeared. The loss of this portrait, 
of which he had every reason to be proud, 
has been to him a cause of lasting regret. 

A prolonged stay at the Grande Char 
treuse in the same year was the direct result 
of young Haden’s frequent audiences of the 
Pope. He presented himself at the monas 
tery with the intention of making the usual 
stay of one or two nights, but remained for six 
weeks. The gate was then kept by a monk 
named Jean Marie, and Haden in receiving 
from him the usual injunctions as to silence 
happened to mention that he had lately been 
received at the Vatican. The news spread 
about the monastery, and the injunctions as 
to silence were thrown to the winds by the 
monks in their curiosity to hear about his 
Holiness. Haden was, in fact, cross-exam 
ined daily by the general himself as to details 
of the Pope’s life and character, and they 
were sorry te part with him even at the end 
of six weeks, during which he roamed the 
countryside on sketching and botanizing ex- 
peditions. Sir Seymour has to-day a fairly 
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complete herbarium of the district as a me- 
morial of that visit. 

At the end of his second year of travel 
Haden found himself at Milan. He was in 
front of his hotel in that city when an Eng- 
lishman drove into the square evidently in 
a state of great distress. Seeing a fellow- 
countryman, he exclaimed, ‘For God’ssake, 
take me to a doc- 
tor!” ‘I’m asur- Z 
geon myself,” re- 
plied Haden, “but 
you probably want 
an eminent man.” 
‘“‘No,” was the re- 
ply; “do come at 
once to Como. 
Some friends of 
mine have just lost 
one of twosons from 
typhoid, and the 
other will be dead 
unless we can 
helpatonce.”’ They 
drove off, only to 
find the second boy 
dead and the par- 
ents distracted with 
grief. Haden, of 
course, could do 
nothing except indi SN 
cate the proper 
means of conveying 
the bodies of the President 
poor boys to Eng 
land. The father was Lord Thomas Hay,a 
brother of the eighth Marquess of Tweed 
dale, and he and Lady Thomas wege so 
grateful to young Haden, and so convinced 
of his ability, that they promised that if he 
would take a house in the West End of Lon- 
donand set up in practice, they would insure 
his success. There was a risk in sucha 
course for a young man of twenty-six, but 
he took their advice. Lady Kinloch, the 
mother of Lady Thomas Hay, was a lady of 
great social influence, which she exerted un- 
sparingly in his favor, and the young sur- 
geon never had a moment of anxiety after- 
ward. To this day he speaks with gratitude 
of the invaluable help he received from those 
kind friends. 

The calls of a constantly increasing prac- 
tice left no time for etching, and for thirteen 
years Mr. Haden left needle and copper un- 
touched. Those years were none the less an 
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important period in his artistic education 
and development. The neglect into which 
etching had fallen and the lack of apprecia- 
tion of even the greatest of its exponents 
offered the best opportunities for those who 
valued the work of the great masters of the 
art. Good impressions from the plates of 
Rembrandt and the other great etchers could 

then be bought at 
= reasonable prices. 

‘ Mr. Haden found 
no difficulty in get- 
ting together a col- 
lection of these, and 
a careful study of 
the methods of those 
masters was the re- 
laxation of his 
scanty leisure dur- 
ing years of hard 
work, This study 
had naturally a pro- 
found effect upon 
his art when, in 
1858, he resumed its 
practice. 

Another artistic 
influence came to 
Mr. Haden in his 
acquaintance with 
o James McNeill 
Whistler. He re- 
members Whistler 
as a very lovable 
boy, and having 
married his half-sister, he received him into 
his household in Sloane Street, where the 
painter lived with Mr. and Mrs. Haden for 
several years. Whistler first took up etch- 
ing seriously in 1857, and it may have been 
his example which induced Mr. Haden to 
resumeit. Inany case, in 1858, and the year 
following, they worked often together on the 
same subject. One of the four plates etched 
by Mr. Haden in 1858 was the rare and deli- 
cate “‘ Lady Reading,” a portrait of his wife; 
Whistler’s plate, ‘‘ Reading by Lamplight,” 
is a rendering of his sister at the same sitting 
and from the same point of view. Twoother 
plates from the same subject, each typical of 
theartist,are preserved in Mr. Haden’s “Sub 
Tegmine” and Whistler’s ‘‘Greenwich Pen- 
sioner.”’ Whistler fills his plate with the figure 
of the man; Haden is obviously struck with 
the mystery of the woodland in Greenwich 
Park, with which Whistler had no sympathy. 
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Whatever the influences which went to 
the artistic development of Mr. Haden, it is 
obvious to all who know his etching that the 
plates he produced in 1859 revealed himasa 
master of the art. In that year he was forty- 
one, and had previously etched ten plates 
only, the six slight impressions of 1843, and 
the three figure subjects and the “ Amalfi” 
of 1858. Among the fourteen plates of the 
following year are at least a half dozen which 
he has hardly surpassed since. Of these are 
surely thestrong and solemn “ Mytton Hall,” 
the “Study Window,” with its wondroussky, 
the spontaneous and sympathetic ‘ Water 
Meadow,” “On the Test,” and ‘“ Egham.” 
The list could be prolonged to show the typi- 
cal qualities of Sir Seymour’s best work at 
that early date, the strength and decision of 
his line, and his sympathetic rendering of the 
very spirit of out-door nature. There was 
surely never a better vindication of his own 
views upon art, his scorn of schools and the 
academic tradition, than his sudden pro- 
duction of these plates at theage of forty-one. 

The importance of Sir Seymour’s part in 
the revival of etching is best realized by a 
glance at the state of the art in England at 
the time that he and Whistler were produc- 
ing those memorable plates of the middle 
years of the last century. They were both as 
voices crying in the wilderness. Etching 
was under a cloud; even so honest a critic as 
Ruskin described it as ‘“‘a blundering art.” 
There was indeed in London a small band, 
artists who amused themselves by meeting 
periodically at each other’s houses and illus- 
trating a given subject, usually the work of 
a well-known poet. Mr. Haden became a 
member of this club, which included at the 
time T. Creswick, Redgrave, Millais, Hook, 
Horsely, Holman Hunt, Samuel Palmer, and 
Thomas Barlow, The work produced was 
altogether unimportant as etching; pretty 
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qualities of pure etching. They regarded 
Mr. Haden as an amiable faddist, and re- 
jected his plates with a cheerful impartiali- 
ty. There was consolation, nevertheless, in 
their attitude toward the work of the great- 
est of etchers. Mr. Haden once took to a 
meeting of the club his collection of Rem- 
brandt etchings. Instead of the chorus of 
approval which might have been expected 
from a society of artists there was a dead 
silence during the examination of the prints, 
broken at last by one of the body, who re- 
marked, ‘‘ Rum things!” 

In such circumstances it is not surprising 
that the first real appreciation of Mr. Ha- 
den’s work came from Paris. During the 
three or four years following 1858 his plates 
had accumulated, and though he published 
nothing, impressions which he gave te his 
friends gotinto circulation. These attracted 
the notice of M. Philippe Burty, at that time 
connected with the Gazette des Beaux Arts. 
This gentleman persuaded Mr. Haden toal- 
low the publication of impressions of twenty- 
five of his plates under the title of “‘ Etudes 
a l’Eau Forte.” ‘There was no idea of an 
appeal to English connoisseurs, and the 
characteristic preface written by Mr. Haden 
shows how little he thought of his own work, 
but tothesurprise of all concerned, it gained 
instant recognition in England. An exhibi- 
tion held a little later at Messrs. Colnaghi’s 
was most successful and Mr. Haden was 
hailed at once as a master of the art he had 
chosen. 

The publication of his work in France 
brought him in contact with many notable 
figurgs of the artistic world of that country. 
He remembers Corot as a sunny, cheerful 
character; J. F. Millet as his very opposite, 
an earnest, melancholy peasant, whose very 
nature is reflected in the solemn presenta- 
tion of the sterner facts of the lives of his 
ownclass. Fantin Latour Mr. Haden had 
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well asa fluffy silk scarf which Jane had 
made for him with her own fingers. 

“And what have I interrupted?” he 
asked, looking over the room. ‘One of 
your sea varns, captain ?”’—and he reached 
over and patted the child’s head, who had 
crept back tothe captain’s arms—“ or some 
of my lady’s news from Paris? You tell me, 
Jane,” he added, with a smile, opening his 
thin, white, almost transparent fingers and 
] , Ae +h, m hehi dhi ] ! { » the fir 
favorite attitude 

Ask the captain, John.”’ She had re 
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lool r down il Jane in the etlort to re id 


her thoughts 

“Weare waiting for you to decide, John.’ 
The tone was the same she would have use 
had the doctor been her own husband and 
the boy their « hild 

Doctor John communed with himself for 
an instant and replied with an air as if each 
and everyone in the room was interested in 
the decision. 

“Well, let us take a vote. We'll begin 
with Mistress Martha, and then Mrs. Del- 
lenbaugh, and then you, Jane, and last our 
lady from over the sea. The captain has 
already sold his vote to his affections, and so 
must be counted out.” 





(To be continued. ) 





“Yes, but don’t count me in, please,” 
exclaimed Lucy with a merry laugh as she 
arose from her seat. “I don’t know a thing 
about it. I’ve just told the dear captain so. 
I’m going upstairs this very moment to 
write some letters. Bonjour, Monsieur ie 
docteur; bonjour Monsieur le Capitaine 
and Madame Dellenbaugh,” and with a 
wave of her hand and a little dip of the head 
to each of the guests, she courtesied out of 


When the ck or was closed be hind her 
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“Tt’s about time, Mr. Max Field he 
said with a sigh of relief he rose from 
her seat and tucked the letter into her desk 
‘You've had string enough, my fine fellow; 
now it’smy turn. If Lhad known you would 
have stayed behind in Paris all these month 


and kept me waiting here I’d have seen you 
safe aboard the steamer. It’s the first time 
I’ve travelled three thousand miles to oblige 
a man, and it will be the last. Opens in 
June, does it? Well, Ican just about stand 
it here until then; after that I’d gomad. This 
place bores me to death.” 
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By William B. Boulton 
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of chat 
la e of hard work early brought pro 
fessi | success to the young surgeon; the 
ation of those qualities with the 
irtistic temperament made his success as an 
etcher almost as sure. The choice of etch- 
ing asa method of artistic expression worked 
to the An art which bestows 
its rewards upon the man who decides and 
executes upon the inspiration of the moment 
rather than upon him who ponders and de- 
lays was the art of all others for a man of 
Sir Seymour’s temperament placed in the 
circumstances in which his work was done. 
I have formed such conclusionsafter many 
opportunities of meeting Sir Seymour in his 
leisure at Woodcote Manor, in Hampshire, 
of examining the treasures of his collected 
work, and of intimate conversation with 
himself, with Lady Haden, and with Dr. H. 
Nazeby Harrington, Sir Seymour’s devoted 
friend and literary executor, for whose labor 
in the preparation of a complete catalogue 
of his etchings posterity will yet bethankful. 
Sir Seymour has been good enough to fur- 
nish me with some details of his life and 
recollections, and Dr. Harrington was espe- 
cially helpful in recalling many incidents 
which were somewhat unwillingly admitted 
* The original etchings by Sir Francis Seymour Haden 
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brother of that capable painter, Wright of 
Derby, to whose fortune Sir Seymour's aunt, 
Eliza Haden, succeeded, as the result of a 
connection between the two families by a 
marriage. Young Haden early showed un- 
mistakable signs of artistic tastes. He had 
the eye of the born artist, regarded most 
things from the scenic point of view; asa 
boy wrote plays for his school fellows deal- 
ing with brigands, ships, and smugglers, and 
painted the scenery forthem himself. Then 
came the years of study for surgery, during 
which he fell into the scientific groove and 
left art untouched, if not forgotten, for fif- 
teen years. In 1838 hewent to Paris tocom- 
plete his medical studies at the Sorbonne; 
the following year found him as prosecteur 
or lecturer in a military school of surgery at 
Grenoble. There, at the age of twenty-one, 
his artistic instincts revived, and his practice 
of drawing with the point as an aid to the 
study of anatomy determined the method of 
expression he was eventually to adopt. 
Throughout his long life Sir Seymour has 
been a strenuous advocate of the value of ob- 
servation in education as opposed to knowl- 
edge acquired only from books, and of draw- 
ing as the best of all aids to observation. 
Young Haden enforced those principles 
upon the students at Grenoble with an en- 
ergy which gained him the sobriquet of main 
de jer. The vigorous young prosecteur was 
never backward in showing his contempt for 
the youths who relied upon their text-books 
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alone. He would confound these by placing 
a subject in unusual attitudes—kneeling, 
crouching, even hanging by the heels—and 
running a rapier through it, call upon those 
helpless ones to name the organs or muscles 
displaced by the change of position, through 
which the weapon passed. Upon a visit to 
the school eighteen years later he was dis- 
appointed to find that the students had re- 
turned to their old faulty methods, but the 
incident is an early illustration of Sir Sey- 
mour’s eminently practical character. 
Young Haden’s first opportunity of prac- 
tising art for its own sake, however, was to 
comelater. By 1842, at the age of twenty- 
four, he had passed all his examinations in 
Paris, had gained honors at London Uni- 
versity, and had qualified in England asa 
member of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
But overwork had already told upon him, 
and he was forced to take rest. In that year 
the kindness of the aunt already mentioned 
enabled him to makea prolonged tour on the 
Continent, during which he travelled over a 
great part of France and Italy in company 
with the Marquis de Bellune and two other 
companions. For two years he found many 
opportunities of sketching from nature, at 
first in water-color and crayon, later with the 
etching needle. The only existing prints 
from six lost plates—the “ Pisa,” “Ischia 
Castle,” “Tiber Houses,”’ and three others 
etched by young Haden at this time—were 
acquired by an American connoisseur, and 
presented by him tothe New York Museum, 
where they now are. These are slight un- 
labored impressions, but displaying, within 
their limits, the spirit of the true etching. 
In those early efforts Haden discovered the 
suitability of the etched line for the expres- 
sion of his own artistic feeling. He recog- 
nized that the great freedom of the move- 
ment of the needle over the copper gives 
etching qualities which are possessed by no 
other of the graphic processes. That free- 
dom makes the mechanical part of the meth- 
od almost automatic, and allows the person- 
ality of the artist to appear in his work to an 
eminent degree. “‘ The mind unhindered by 
the more clumsy restrictions of other meth- 
ods enters into the subject, and the essence 
of that subject is transmitted at once by the 
mind to the plate.” Those six Italian plates 
were all etched in 1843, and it is important 
to note that for fifteen years Haden did no 
others. When in 1858 he again took to 





etching he produced within a year plates 
which display a maturity upon which he has 
scarcely improved since. 

Haden’s intimacy with the young Bellune, 
who was a devout Catholic, took him often 
to the Vatican, where he was always glad to 
accompany his friend in his frequent audi- 
ences of Pope Gregory XVI, though he could 
never be persuaded to kiss his Holiness’s 
toe. He found the Pope much interested in 
English peasant life, which he imagined he 
was studying to advantage in a complete set 
of Raimbach’s plates after Wilkie. Haden 
had to tell him that these prints represented 
the life of a totally different class—that of 
the yeomen and middle classes. The Pope 
was nevertheless much interested in every- 
thing English and took great pleasure in his 
conversations with the young surgeon. 

Haden took the opportunity which these 
frequent interviews offered of making a por- 
trait sketch of the Pope upon his shirt-cuff, 
and went time after time in the same garment 
for that purpose. Gregory concealed all 
knowledge of what was going on until Haden 
was taking his leave after a fourth of these 
interviews, when he remarked, ‘‘I now know 
why M. Haden has appeared four times in 
audience without changing his linen.” The 
drawing was carefully made, and was con- 
sidered an excellent likeness, but it was lent 
to a friend in later years, and has unfortu- 
nately disappeared. The loss of this portrait, 
of which he had every reason to be proud, 
has been to him a cause of lasting regret. 

A prolonged stay at the Grande Char- 
treuse in the same year was the direct result 
of young Haden’s frequent audiences of the 
Pope. He presented himself at the monas- 
tery with the intention of making the usual 
stay of one or two nights, but remained for six 
weeks. The gate was then kept by a monk 
named Jean Marie, and Haden in receiving 
from him the usual injunctions as to silence 
happened to mention that he had lately been 
received at the Vatican. The news spread 
about the monastery, and the injunctions as 
to silence were thrown to the winds by the 
monks in their curiosity to hear about his 
Holiness. Haden was, in fact, cross-exam- 
ined daily by the general himself as to details 
of the Pope’s life and character, and they 
were sorry to part with him even at the end 
of six weeks, during which he roamed the 
countryside on sketching and botanizing ex- 
peditions. Sir Seymour has to-day a fairly 
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complete herbarium of the district as a me- 
morial of that visit. 

At the end of his second year of travel 
Haden found himself at Milan. He was in 
front of his hotel in that city when an Eng- 
lishman drove into the square evidently in 
a state of great distress. Seeing a fellow- 
countryman, he exclaimed, ‘‘For God’ssake, 
take me to a doc- 
tor!” ‘I’m asur- it 
geon myself,” re- 
plied Haden, ‘‘but 
you probably want 
an eminent man.” 
‘“No,” was the re- 
ply; “do come at 
once to Como. 
Some friends of 
mine have just lost 
one of twosons from 
typhoid, and the 
other will be dead 
unless we can get 
helpat once.” They 
drove off, only to 
find the second boy 
dead and the par- 
ents distracted with 


grief. Haden, of NX 
course, could do 

nothing except indi- SS 
cate the proper 
means of conveying 
the bodies of the 
poor boys to Eng- 
land. The father was Lord Thomas Hay,a 
brother of the eighth Marquess of Tweed- 
dale, and he and Lady Thomas were so 
grateful to young Haden, and so convinced 
of his ability, that they promised that if he 
would take a house in the West End of Lon- 
donand set up in practice, they would insure 
his success. There was a risk in such a 
course for a young man of twenty-six, but 
he took their advice. Lady Kinloch, the 
mother of Lady Thomas Hay, was a lady of 
great social influence, which she exerted un- 
sparingly in his favor, and the young sur- 
geon never had a moment of anxiety after- 
ward. To this day he speaks with gratitude 
of the invaluable help he received from those 
kind friends. 

The calls of a constantly increasing prac- 
tice left no time for etching, and for thirteen 
years Mr. Haden left needle and copper un- 
touched. Those years were none the less an 
VoL. XXXIX.—49 
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important period in his artistic education 
and development. The neglect into which 
etching had fallen and the lack of apprecia- 
tion of even the greatest of its exponents 
offered the best opportunities for those who 
valued the work of the great masters of the 
art. Good impressions from the plates of 
Rembrandt and the other great etchers could 
then be bought at 
reasonable prices. 
Mr. Haden found 
no difficulty in get- 
ting together a col- 
lection of these, and 
a careful study of 
the methods of those 
masters was the re- 
laxation of his 
scanty leisure dur- 
ing years of hard 
work. This study 
had naturally a pro- 
found effect upon 
his art when, in 
1858, he resumed its 
practice. 

Another artistic 
influence came to 
Mr. Haden in his 
acquaintance with 
James McNeill 
Whistler. He re- 
members Whistler 
as a very lovable 
boy, and having 
married his half-sister, he received him into 
his household in Sloane Street, where the 
painter lived with Mr. and Mrs. Haden for 
several years. Whistler first took up etch- 
ing seriously in 1857, and it may have been 
his example which induced Mr. Haden to 
resumeit. Inany case, in 1858, and the year 
following, they worked often together on the 
same subject. One of the four plates etched 
by Mr. Haden in 1858 was the rare and deli- 
cate “‘ Lady Reading,” a portrait of his wife; 
Whistler’s plate, ‘Reading by Lamplight,” 
is a rendering of his sister at the same sitting 
and from the same point of view. Twoother 
plates from the same subject, each typical of 
theartist,are preserved in Mr. Haden’s “Sub 
Tegmine” and Whistler’s ‘Greenwich Pen- 
sioner.”’ Whistler fills his plate with the figure 
of the man; Haden is obviously struck with 
the mystery of the woodland in Greenwich 
Park, with whieh Whistler had no sympathy. 
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Whatever the influences which went to 
the artistic development of Mr. Haden, it is 
obvious to all who know his etching that the 
plates he produced in 1859 revealed himasa 
master of the art. In that year he was forty- 
one, and had previously etched ten plates 
only, the six slight impressions of 1843, and 
the three figure subjects and the “Amalfi” 
of 1858. Among the fourteen plates of the 
following year areat least a half dozen which 
he has hardly surpassed since. Of these are 
surely thestrong and solemn “Mytton Hall,” 
the “Study Window,” with its wondrous sky, 
the spontaneous and sympathetic “ Water 
Meadow,” “‘On the Test,” and “ Egham.” 
The list could be prolonged to show the typi- 
cal qualities of Sir Seymour’s best work at 
that early date, the strength and decision of 
his line, and his sympathetic rendering of the 
very spirit of out-door nature. There was 
surely never a better vindication of his own 
views upon art, his scorn of schools and the 
academic tradition, than his sudden pro- 
duction of these plates at theage of forty-one. 

The importance of Sir Seymour’s part in 
the revival of etching is best realized by a 
glance at the state of the art in England at 
the time that he and Whistler were produc- 
ing those memorable plates of the middle 
years of the last century. They were bothas 
voices crying in the wilderness. Etching 
was under a cloud; even so honest a critic as 
Ruskin described it as ‘‘a blundering art.” 
There was indeed in London a small band, 
artists who amused themselves by meeting 
periodically at each other’s houses and illus- 
trating a given subject, usually the work of 
a well-known poet. Mr. Haden became a 
member of this club, which included at the 
time T. Creswick, Redgrave, Millais, Hook, 
Horsely, Holman Hunt, Samuel Palmer, and 
Thomas Barlow. The work produced was 
altogether unimportant as etching; pretty 
vignettes for the “Songs of Shakespeare,” 
the “‘ Deserted Village,” and the like, with- 
out any quality but careful finish. The gen- 
eral lack of character in the work of the club 
may be partly explained by the fact that the 
plates were all left to be bitten in by the sec- 
retary, Barlow. Some few exceptions there 
were to the general insipidity of the produc- 
tions of the Etching Club; Hook etched one 
or two good plates, and the “Herdsman,” a 
noble plate by Samuel Palmer, was among 
its later publications. But the majority of 
its members had no real appreciation of the 


qualities of pure etching. They regarded 
Mr. Haden as an amiable faddist, and re- 
jected his plates with a cheerful impartiali- 
ty. There was consolation, nevertheless, in 
their attitude toward the work of the great- 
est of etchers. Mr. Haden once took to a 
meeting of the club his collection of Rem- 
brandt etchings. Instead of the chorus of 
approval which might have been expected 
from a society of artists there was a dead 
silence during the examination of the prints, 
broken at last by one of the body, who re- 
marked, “ Rum things!” 

In such circumstances it is not surprising 
that the first real appreciation of Mr. Ha- 
den’s work came from Paris. During the 
three or four years following 1858 his plates 
had accumulated, and though he published 
nothing, impressions which he gave to his 
friends gotinto circulation. These attracted 
the notice of M. Philippe Burty, at that time 
connected with the Gazette des Beaux Arts. 
This gentleman persuaded Mr. Haden toal- 
low the publication of impressions of twenty- 
five of his plates under the title of ‘Etudes 
a l’Eau Forte.” There was no idea of an 
appeal to English connoisseurs, and the 
characteristic preface written by Mr. Haden 
shows how little he thought of his own work, 
but tothesurprise of all concerned, it gained 
instant recognition in England. An exhibi- 
tion held a little later at Messrs. Colnaghi’s 
was most successful and Mr. Haden was 
hailed at once as a master of the art he had 
chosen. 

The publication of his work in France 
brought him in contact with many notable 
figures of the artistic world of that country. 
He remembers Corot as a sunny, cheerful 
character; J. F. Millet as his very opposite, 
an earnest, melancholy peasant, whose very 
nature is reflected in the solemn presenta- 
tion of the sterner facts of the lives of his 
ownclass. Fantin Latour Mr. Haden had 
known earlier; he stayed, indeed, in Derby- 
shire with Whistler and the Hadens, and 
Lady Haden remembers him as very mel- 
ancholy and extremely sensitive tocriticism. 
He painted a portrait of one of the family 
and deliberately dashed out each feature 
criticised by the assembled company with 
a dab of white paint. Sir Seymour knew in- 
timately Charles Jaque, of whose etchings 
of animal life he has a high opinion. He 
and Daubigny often worked together at the 
same subject; the “ Erith Marshes” and the 
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“Yacht Tavern” are a memorial of an ex- 
pedition the pair made down the Thames. 

There is also an interesting recollection 
of a meeting with that unfortunate genius, 
Méryon. Méryon was half English, the son 
of a physician of that name and a French 
mother. Mr. Haden, though aware of the 
difficulty of approaching him, decided to call 
upon the artist. He found him in a little 
room at Montmartre, very clean and in good 
order. A bed, a printing-press, an easel, a 
chair, and table completed the furniture. 
Méryon received Mr. Haden very affably, 
offered him the only chair, and the pair fell 
to discussing the charms of their art. The 
meeting ended very pleasantly.and Mr. Ha- 
den was allowed to take away a few of Mér- 
yon’s proofs, for which, however, he was 
careful to leave on the table a sum which he 
knew to be considerably in excess of their 
then value. 

He was just entering the Rue Richelieu 
on his return to his hotel, when Méryon, 
obviously in a state of great excitement, 
overtook him. He told Mr. Haden he had 
followed him in order to recover his prints, 
which he said, ‘‘from what he knew of the 
etchings which M. Haden called his own,” 
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he was determined the latter should not 
take to England with him. Mr. Haden of 
course surrendered the prints, which Méry- 
on took away, and he never saw him again. 
He learned, however, that a little later Mé- 
ryon wrote to the editor of the Gazette des 
Beaux Arts warning him against the Eng- 
lishman as an impostor. He declared his 
conviction that the etchings Haden had pub- 
lished were not hisownat all, not even indeed 
by a modern artist, but that he had ‘‘doubt- 
less discovered the plates somewhere, bought 
them, signed them, and published the im- 
pressions as his own.” 

It is worthy of note that Sir Seymour 
Haden’s artistic activity has coincided ex- 
actly with that period of his life in which 
his engagements, social and professional, 
have been most exacting. That period 
may be roughly indicated as comprising the 
twenty years between 1858 and 1879. Some 
of those years would produce as many as 
five and thirty finished plates in the twelve- 
month, others only half a dozen, others again 
noneatall. His idea of rest has always been 
a change of occupation, and that is why he 
turned in those busy years from the anxie- 
ties of his profession and sought refreshment 
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and relaxation, if only for a few hours, in 
etching by the riverside or some short jour- 
ney into the country. It also explains why 
he was never without a waxed plate and a 
needle, either in his pocket or in the private 
hansom which he wore out every third year 
in his practice; it is a reason also for mak- 
ing no attempt here to separate the life of 
the busy surgeon from that of the artist. A 
single instance may be given as illustrating 
the conditions in which the greater number 
of his plates were produced. 

He once received an urgent summons from 
Bishop Tait to go to Fulham Palace, where 
he found Mrs. Tait so ill that he felt it neces- 
sary to stay near her for some hours, fearing 
a sudden development of her illness. He 
walked accordingly into the garden and 
down to the river-bank, where he etched the 
attractive view across the water known as 
“Fulham.” Years later, when the bishop 
had become Archbishop of Canterbury, Mr. 
Haden dined with him in St. James’s Square. 
The archbishop then produceda print of the 
“Fulham” which he and Mrs. Tait had dis- 
covered in Paris. ‘‘Look,” said the arch- 


bishop, “‘here isa viewacross the river which 
must have been taken from the end of our 





Sunset on the Thames, 1865. 





garden. Who can have done it?” Mr. Ha- 
den replied that he had doubtless overlooked 
the artist’s name in the corner of the print. 
Tait, upon a second examination, discovered 
thatof Mr. Haden. “Whendid youdothis?” 
heinquired. ‘‘On that afternoon when Mrs. 
Tait was so ill.” ‘‘Do you mean to say that 
when she was in that great danger you could 
go into the garden and do that etching?” 
“Well,” replied the other, ‘I had done all 
I could for her and was waiting to see if I 
could do anything else later. Why not?” 
The archbishop was a little pacified at this, 
but was evidently quite hurt and closed the 
subject by repeating several times, “A very 
strange thing to do.” 

With his professional] and his artistic lives 
interwoven in the way suggested by this an- 
ecdote, it is not surprising that scarcely an 
etching produced in such circumstances fails 
to recall some interesting incident in London 
or the provinces, or in France or Italy, where 
Sir Seymour’s fame as a surgeon often took 
him at short notice. His circle of acquaint- 
ance was naturally a very large one and his 
success as an artist was constantly adding to 
the number of his friends. He knew Dickens 
well, often met Tennyson and Browning, 
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remembers Carlyle, was the close friend of 
Trelawney during his later years, and wason 
intimate terms with Thackeray. Of Thack- 
eray both Sir Seymour and Lady Haden re- 
tain very pleasant recollections as a thor- 
oughly amiable man at heart, though a little 
uncertain in temper. The children of the 
two families were intimate. Lady Haden re- 
members Thackeray putting her eldest son 
on the table the first day he wore trousers, 
and the young Hadens took part with the 
author’s daughters in the performance of the 
Christmas pieces like ‘‘The Rose and the 
Ring.” Thackeray wasdevoted tohisdaugh- 
ters who, in the absence of a chaperon, were 
obliged to depend upon their father to take 
them out, though his literary engagements 
often led to their disappointment. There 
were other little drawbacks often associated 
with the household of a man of letters. Lady 
Haden remembers asking Miss Thackeray 
if she kept up hermusic. ‘‘Howcan I prac- 
tise,” was the reply, ‘“‘with The Newcomes’ 
going on upstairs.” 

Once the author came up to Mr. Haden 
and said, “‘I’ve just taken a very imprudent 
step.” “I know what that is,” replied Mr. 
Haden; ‘‘you’ve given up the editorship of 
the Cornhill Magazine.”’ Such was the case, 
and Thackeray had relinquished £4,000 a 
year with the appointment. Mr. Haden 
knew, however, that the duties were very 
irksome to Thackeray, that he was seldom 
ready with his own contributions, and that 
his relations with the publishers were not 
likely to last. Mr. Haden was with Thack- 
eray on the night of his death, which was 
quite unexpected, and occurred from syn- 
cope following an effusion on the brain, the 
result of chronic indigestion. A very stupid 
story perpetuated by Sir William Fraser in 
some silly verses, in one of his gossipping 
volumes, which represents someone calling 
on the morning of Thackeray's death and 
seeing his servant taking up the kitchen 
scales for the purpose of weighing the brain, 
is quite without foundation. 

Sir Seymour remembers Trelawney as a 
most remarkable personality and a fine fel- 
low in every way; he made his acquaintance 
as a'patient and was on intimate terms until 
his death. The old sea captain in Millais’s 
picture “The North-west Passage” is a strik- 
ing portrait of Trelawney in his later years. 
He much wished Sir Seymour Haden as an 
eminent surgeon to possess his skull after 





death, but his niece settled the matter by 
sending the body to Gotha for cremation, 
the ashes being deposited in the tomb he had 
prepared for himself in Rome beside those 
of Shelley. 

One recognizes one point or another of 
Sir Seymour’s vigorous and decisive per- 
sonality in many of his recollections. The 
“Mytton Hall” plate recalls an incident 
which seems to me quite characteristic. He 
was salmon fishing in the river opposite the 
hall, and hooked a large fish. At the same 
moment men began beating the water higher 
up the river for netting, which sostartled the 
fish that it ran toward the angler and left 
him helpless with a loose line. As it crossed 
the shallow where he was wading Haden 
threw himself upon it, held it under him 
while he divested himself of his coat, gradu- 
ally succeeded in forcing the fish’s head into 
one of thesleeves, and had the satisfaction of 
landing a salmon of sixteen pounds without 
gaff or net, which he triumphantly carried 
across to the hall and placed alive in the 
kitchen sink. An anecdote of his profes- 
sional life seems quite as characteristic. Sir 
Seymour was long a member of a venerable 
medical club, the St. Albans, which consists 
of twelve eminent medical men and boasts an 
unbroken history since the days of Charles 
II. At one of the dinners of this society he 
received a summons from a personage of ex- 
alted origin who was notorious for not paying 
his fees. There was some humorous banter 
among the company which induced Sir Sey- 
mour to attend the summons, which he had 
at first refused, and before starting he wa- 
gered the company a case of champagne that 
he would rejoin them later with the fee in his 
pocket. 

He found the case a simple one which he 
at once relieved. “I am very glad,” re- 
marked the patient, “that you have been 
able to relieve me at so little inconvenience 
to yourself,” by way of suggestion that no 
fee was necessary. ‘On the contrary,” re- 
plied Sir Seymour, “I came at the greatest 
inconvenience to myself, and eleven eminent 
medical men with whom I was sitting all ad- 
vised that I should not come at all. In the 
circumstances, in fact, I must ask you for 
a double fee.” This, after some demur, 
was handed tohim. He then wrapped the 
guineas in a sheet of note-paper, and asked 
the patient if he would object to put his in- 
itials upon the packet. ‘‘ Notatall,” was the 
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reply; “but why do you wish it ?” “ Because 
otherwise my friends would never believe 
that I got a fee from your atall.” He 
then rejoined the club and won his cham- 
pagne. 

Another professional summons once took 
him to Venice to attend Mr. Thomas Bras- 
sey, the great contractor, and father of the 
present peer. Every facility in the way of 
special trains and steamers was placed at 
his disposal. He duly arrived and met in 
consultation Richetti, the famous Italian 
physician, who told him the foilowing story: 
A lady who was a great friend of the Em- 
peror of Austria was presented by that 
monarch with six bottles of the famous im- 
perial Tokay. When Richetti attended her 
she had come to the last bottle, and this she 
decided to keep until he should advise her 
that her end was approaching, when she 
said she would drink it in remembrance of 
the happy past. It was accordingly always 
a subject of inquiry when Richetti called, 
whose constant reply was, ‘“‘Oh, you don’t 
want it yet, baroness.”” The thing got rath- 
er monotonous at last, and one day after 
the usual question from the lady the doctor 
replied, “‘ Well, baroness, perhaps you had 
better send for that Tokay.” ‘‘ Did she drink 
it?” inquired Sir Seymour. ‘Oh, well, we 
drank it together,” replied Richetti. 

One other anecdote which has an histori- 
cal interest. Some people have wondered 
at the title ‘Grim Spain,” which Sir Sey- 
mour gave to one of his etchings made dur- 
ing a tour in Spain and Portugal in 1877. 
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This is a broad rendering of the town of 
Burgos from a spot just outside the walls, 
from which flat ground stretches away to 
Sir Seymour found this ground 
near the city literally covered with human 
bones. He does not speak Spanish, but his 
companion asked the guideas to these bones. 
This worthy informed them that they were 
the bones of sheep which had happened to 
die there. This seemed a wasteful proceed- 
ing on the part of thesheep and their masters, 
and further inquiries in the town disclosed 
the fact that the bones were those of Well- 
ington’s soldiers who had fallen during the 
siege and had lain there unburied for seventy 
years. 

It remains perhaps to mention that Sir 
Seymour Haden retains the most pleasant 
recollections of the lecturing tour in America 
which he made in the late eighties. He 
has never found more intelligent and at- 
tentive audiences. Knowing the excellence 
of public speaking in America, where every 
second man is a born orator, Sir Seymour 
determined to avoid any possible competi- 
tion in an art so well practised, and deliber- 
ately devoted his attention to facts rather 
thantoform. He was reminded of his suc- 
cess in this particular upon the morrow of 
his lecture at Chickering Hall. In visiting 
a sculptor who worked at the top of one of 
the high buildings of New York, he found 
himself with a lady and gentleman in a dark 
lift. ‘‘Were you at the lecture last night?” 
asked one of the other. ‘‘ Yes,’’ was the re- 
ply; “pretty poor lecturer!” Upon leaving 
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the lift they both recognized Sir Seymour as 
the lecturer of the night before and were full 
of apologies, much to his amusement. 

One other characteristic incident in New 
York. SirSeymourupon his first walk round 
the citysawa palpable forgery of his “ Break- 
ing up of the Agamemnon” in a printseller’s 
window. He walked in, asked to look at the 
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sarily a brief glance at his art. We have 
seen the boy teaching himself drawing as a 
help to studies of a strictly scientific char- 
acter and acquiring proficiency without aca- 
demic training of any sort. The young man 
of twenty-six suddenly lays aside the pen- 
cil for the cares of an exacting profession; 
the busy surgeon takes it up again just as 
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A Lancashire River, 1881. 


print, tore it in four pieces, which he handed 
back to the astonished shopkeeper with his 
card. “‘lamstaying at the Hotel,” he 
said, “‘where I shall be ready to defend any 
proceedings you think fit totake.”” He heard 
nothing further of the matter. 

Sir Seymour Haden’s etchings have now 
been before the public for just forty years, 
during which they have enjoyed a con- 
stantly increasing reputation, and those who 
have followed me so far in my attempt to 
emphasize some points in his temperament 
will perhaps have little difficulty in recog- 
nizing the man in his work. The main in- 
cidents of his artistic life are nevertheless so 
exceptional that it may be worth while to 
summarize them in taking what is neces- 








suddenly in middle life after an interval 
of fifteen years during which his artistic 
education had been strictly confined to the 
examination of the works of the great mas- 
ters of the art he was to choose as his own 
method of expression. The man of forty 
accordingly begins to practise etching as a 
pure amateur, not only without the fear of 
patrons and publishers before his eyes, but 
without any intention of printing his work 
except for the amusement of himself and a 
few friends. Obviously, here was an art- 
ist working unhampered by the trammels 
which beset most men of his craft and in 
conditions which should make for origi- 
nality. Let us take into account also Sir 
Seymour’s decided views as to the scope 
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and limits of etching. He has taught from 
the first both by precept and example that 
the original or “‘painter’s” etching should 
ever be the record of a single impression of 
the artist—an impression which must in- 
evitably be confused and spoiled by a re- 
turn to the subject, if only that the mood 
and the outlook of the artist must then have 
changed. With all these factors in his ar- 
tistic personality duly considered, it should 
be easy to indicate the qualities likely to ap- 
pear in Haden’s work. The impressions of 
aman of his temperament expressed in so 
sympathetic a medium as etching should 
display strength and decision, the condi- 
tions in which he worked should produce 
freshness and the absence of all appearance 
of labor or fatigue, and his views upon the 
proper limits of etching should secure unity 
of conception and spontaneity of expression. 
Assuredly those who look for such qualities 
in the work of Seymour Haden will not look 
in vain. 

But there are other aspects of his art 
which it is less easy to trace to their origin. 
In ordinary life he is eminently the prac- 
tical man of science and man of the world 
for whom facts are of the first and the last 
importance. And yet in most of his etch- 
ing there is not only an abstention from any 
literal rendering of the subject, but an artis- 
tic instinct which leads him to confine the 
method to its highest and most intellectual 
function—that of interpretative and sug- 
gestive, as distinguished from mere imita- 
tive drawing. In many of his plates, too, 
there is the attainment of a high poetic qual- 
ity which is all the more impressive because 
it is eminently virile and without a trace of 
sentimentality or self-consciousness. This 
quality will be obvious to those who even 
glance at such prints as the ‘‘ Sunset in Ire- 
land,” the “‘Agamemnon,” the ‘Green- 
wich,” above all the wondrous ‘Sunset on 
the Thames,” to name no others. For Lon- 
doners, at least, there is true poetry also in 
most of the Thames etchings, of which the 
“Battersea Reach” is typical, prints in which 
the human interest of the historic town and 
river is very touchingly suggested. 

We may learn from Dr. Harrington’s ad- 
mirable catalogue that Sir Seymour’s work 
as an artist comprises some two hundred 
and forty plates produced at irregular in- 
tervals during the forty-three years which 
followed 1857. A glance at the catalogue 


reveals also one very remarkable aspect of 
his art, the astonishing maturity of his first 
work. In those few years previous to 1865 
when the publication of the Eaux fortes 
made him known were produced plates 
which display all the qualities which have 
established Sir Seymour’s fame; he himself, 
indeed, has told me that he would be con- 
tent to be judged as an artist by the work 
of those years. Allusion has already been 
made to the ‘‘Mytton Hall,” the ‘Study 
Window,” the ‘‘Egham,” and the two 
studies on the “‘ Hampshire Test”; but that 
fruitful early period produced many other 
plates, any one of which would alone rank 
the artist among the great etchers. Thus 
there is the “Shere Mill Pond” of 1860, 
in which Haden’s quiet strength, his sym- 
pathy with nature in one of her less dra- 
matic moods, and his feeling for the form 
and massing of trees, ‘‘their habit and be- 
havior,” to use his own phrase, are all admir- 
ably presented. That same faculty of ren- 
dering tree form in its essence with none of 
the fatigue and fussiness of the botanical 
draughtsman appears also to great advan- 
tage in the noble “Tipperary By-road” of 
the same year, where the inherent solem- 
nity and mystery of the woodland are so 
finely suggested. Contrast with these the 
spontaneous and joyous ‘‘Combe Bottom,” 
with its rabbits and open-air freshness, and 
then in order to grasp the wide scope of the 
artist, turn to the “‘Sunset on the Thames.” 
Comparisons in art are generally unhappy, 
but surely this print may be safely placed 
among the few really great etchings of the 
world. In any case, it seems to me that in 
this plate the resources of the art have been 
exhausted, though without apparent effort, 
to produce an etching of the highest type, a 
perfectly suggestive transcript of one of the 
most impressive aspects of nature. Sym- 
bols meaningless if taken by themselves are 
here combined not indeed to imitate the in- 
imitable glories of sunset sky and luminous 
water, but within the limits of a few square 
inches of paper to suggest them all. 

I have specified these prints to illustrate 
the maturity of Haden’s first work, an as- 
pect of his art which seems a practical con- 
firmation of his theory that the artist is born 
and not made. The same qualities, how- 
ever, will be recognized in at least a hundred 
others produced at later periods; his art, in- 
deed, changed little with years except, per- 
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haps, in a tendency to simplicity, to an in- 
creased feeling for the decorative quality of 
line, as in such plates as the ‘‘ Sawley Ab- 
bey,” and to a greater insistence upon the 
importance of the line itself as opposed to 
imitative and correct tone. This last qual- 
ity is displayed very convincingly in the 
well-known ‘‘Agamemnon.” Sir Seymour, 
indeed, is the apostle of the etched line, the 
unalterable, uncompromising line, which 
remains to record inexorably the success or 
the failure of the artist to suggest his idea. 
Throughout his work, too, will be found evi- 
dence of anextraordinary power of draughts- 
manship, which in his case with its absence 
of training, isalmost phenomenal, and is elo- 
quent of the powers of observation, of intui- 
tion, I would almost say, which he shares 
with men of the first rank like Turner. Let 
anyone who seeks conviction on this point 
examinecarefully any of thenumerous plates 
dealing with shipping, boats, and barges— 
objects which usually require a long appren- 
ticeship to render truly, but which in these 
etchings appear always with the convincing 
quality of perfect draughtsmanship. 

Sir Seymour Haden has never wavered in 
the artistic faith he professed to M. Burtyat 
the time of the publication of the “ Etudes.” 
‘Artistic faculties,” he then wrote, “‘are in- 
nate and notacquired. . . . Iam the 
declared enemy of academies which can only 
lead to the formation of that detestable en- 
semble which is called a school. . . . I 
believe the etching needle is as good as a 
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pencil, just as the brush is as good as the 
chisel, but we ought to use it as poets, not as 
artisans.” 

Those principles, I think, have appeared 
in every plate which Sir Seymour has pub- 
lished, and are triumphantly vindicated 
year by year in the practice of the Royal 
Society of Painter Engravers, which he 
founded, and of which he is the president. 
In his eighty-seventh year Sir Seymour still 
enforces those principles with the greatest 
vigor. At the last meeting of the Artists’ 
Benevolent Fund he was called upon to re- 
spond for the artistic societies of the coun- 
try otherthan the Royal Academy. He re- 
marked that he was reminded of their num- 
ber by the number of arts still unrepresented 
at the exhibitions of that body, and that the 
well-known fact that oil and water would not 
mix and that oil always had the faculty of 
getting on top was doubtless the explana- 
tion of the treatment water-color art re- 
ceived at the hands of the hanging com- 
mittee. The speech, so far from being 
hostile to the Academy, was merely a sug- 
gestion that it was necessary for them to 
broaden their basis if they wished to regain 
their popularity. It so happened, however, 
that Sir Seymour, being very unwell at the 
time, was obliged to sit down before sug- 
gesting the remedy. This was that the 
King should be petitioned to grant a sup- 
plementary charter to enable the Academy 
to admit all the arts recognized by the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. 
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IN ARCADIA EGO” 


By Theodosia Garrison 


A SIMPLE print upon my study wall, 
I see you smile at it, my masters all, 
So simple it could scarce indeed be less— 
A shepherd and a little shepherdess 
Who let their sheep go grazing truant-wise 
To look a moment in each other’s eyes. 


, 


“A gray-haired man of science,” thus your looks, 
“Why is this trifle here among his books?” 
Ah well, my answer only this could be, 


Because I too have been in Arcady. 


My students give grave greeting as I pass, 
Attentive following in talk or class, 
Keen-eyed, clear-headed, eager for the truth; 
Yet if sometime among them sits a youth 
Who scrawls and stares and lets the lesson go 
And puts my questions by unheeding so, 
I smile and leave his half-writ rhyme unvexed 
Guessing the face between him and the text. 
A foolish thing, so wise men might agree, 





But I wrote verses once—in Arcady. 
The little maid who dusts my book-strewn room— 
Poor dingy slave of polish and of broom 
Who breaks her singing at my footsteps’ sound, 
She too her way to that lost land has found. 
Last night, a moonlit night and passing late, 
Two shadows started as I neared the gate, 
And then a whisper, poised twixt mirth and awe, 


1») 


“The old Professor. Mercy, if he saw! 





Ah child, my eyes had little need to see 
I too have kissed my love—in Arcady. 





My mirror gives me back a sombre face 
A gray haired scholar, old and commonplace, 
Who goes on his sedate and dusty ways 
With little thought of rosy yesterdays; 
But they who know what eager joy must come 
To one long exiled from a well-loved home 
When comes some kinsman from the selfsame land 
To give him greeting, they may understand 
How dear these little brethren needs must be 
Because I too have lived in Arcady. 
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GOOD history, of special value for 
its foot-notes,” the somewhat doubt- 
ful compliment paid by a leading 
English weekly in characterizing a recently 
published ‘‘ History of the United States,” re- 

calls the title the stammerer gave to a paper 

of confession, ‘‘ Stam-mer-r-ring-Half-way 

’twixt a Blessing anda Curse.” For 


History in text-book purposes the foot-note 
Foot-notes 


method has obvious advantage. To 
relieve the text of matter, interesting but 
not vital, curious facts, incidents and tradi- 
tions, the flotsam and jetsam of a period, 
scattering the excisions in shorter notes at 
the bottom of the pages or massing them in 
larger notes at the end of a chapter, is 
graphically to differentiate history from gos- 
sip. But to apply the method for the stu- 
dent requires a nice discrimination, while for 
the general reader resort to it has obvious 
disadvantage. The obtrusion and inter- 
ruption of notes, with the constant question- 
ing of an exacting conscience as to how far 
they may be ‘‘judiciously skipped,” form a 
test of the perseverance of saints to which 
few are found to be equal. Recognition of 
this doubtless led the late John Fiske, who 
beyond question contributed more than any 
contemporary toward popularizing American 
history, toasparing use offoot-notes. Donald 
G. Mitchell, on the other hand, whose peculiar 
touch of grace and charm attracts the general 
reader whatever his subject, has made free use 
of them. This may be in part explained by 
the fact that his recent historical studies were, 
in origin, informal talks, discursive discussion 
that lends itself to asides. In the case of a 
history such as Bryce’s ‘‘American Common- 
wealth” its more or less text-book character 
accounts for the numerous foot-notes. er 
contra, in the case of Rhodes or Woodrow 
Wilson one would expect to encounter but 
the comparatively few foot-notes to be found 
in their histories. 

In another aspect, the question of draw- 
ing the line between text and note, of ex- 
cision, must be largely a question of scope. 
Is the history a review of a nation, or the 
study of a period? In certain cases there 
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seems to be little, if any, room for doubt. 
An adequate history of Scotland, for exam- 
ple, in treating of Mary could hardly relegate 
to supplementary notes discussion of the af- 
fairs of Chastelard, of Riccio, of the murder 
of Riccio, of Mary’s passion for Bothwell, 
and of the incidents of Darnley’s murder. 
On the other hand, how far will the facts 
established in Mr. Wilkins’s ‘* Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert and George IV” relieve some future 
historian, in treating the politics and society 
of that time, of the necessity of discussing 
their personal relations in detail? Then 
their are familiar incidents, stories, legends, 
traditions, which no well-regulated history 
can ignore without being open at least to the 
charge of tampering with a classic. The 
Pocahontas story is one of these. Yet Dr. 
Woodrow Wilson proves the courage of his 
conviction by making no mention of it at all in 
his account of Captain John Smith. Yet is 
not this story a peculiarly appropriate sub- 
ject for a foot-note, out of deference to its 
romantic antiquity at least? At the oppo- 
site extreme is Fiske’s ‘*Old Virginia,” in 
which pages are devoted to vindicating the 
authenticity of the story on one ground, 
among others, that ‘‘the rescue of Smith by 
Pocahontas was an event of real historic im- 
portance,” for ‘*without it the subsequent 
relations of the Indian girl with the English 
colony become incomprehensible.” Fiske 
here touches the essential principle in decid- 
ing between text, foot-note and omission, 
rea! historic impor- 


the question of the 
tance” of the material in doubt, a question 
that a trivial matter may raise quite unex- 
pectedly. To instance a minor question of 
current historic discussion, has not the dis- 
tinction between the ‘‘Pilgrims” and the 
‘‘Puritan Fathers” been somewhat over- 
emphasized of late years? A _ professor of 
history in one of our universities, to en- 
courage a little original work, asked the class 
to investigate the time when the distinctive 
use of ‘‘Pilgrims” first became general. 
Apparently, so far as the investigation went, 
that time was as late in date as 1825, al- 
though, of course, the use of ‘‘ Pilgrims” as 
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a casual descriptive dated back to the mi- 
gration to Holland. Might not this date, if 
verified, deserve in coming days to be chroni- 
cled, not in a humble foot-note, but in the 
text itself? 

These, and many like questions thus sug- 
gested, inconsequential as they may often 
seem, 2re yet vital to history writing as an 
art. What is it that distinguishes ‘ great 
history ”—not the history of the expert, that 
satisfies the scholar’s demand for original 
and exact research and judicial treatment, 
necessary as both are, but the history that 
commands universal interest and accept- 
ance? Does this distinguishing something 
lie in attractiveness of coloring, in the genius 
of picturing? Then, to cite a conspicuous 
example, must a Froude, captivated by the 
characters he has himself created, be count- 
ed, despite an acknowledged disregard of 
facts, not only a great historical painter, but 
a great historian. Does not this distinguish- 
ing something rather lie in a sense of pro- 
portion, an appreciation of values? Such 
was the burden of Captain Mahan’s address 
when he was inaugurated president of the 
American Historical Association. The great 
historian, declared Captain Mahan, is he 
who grasps ‘‘the interrelation of incidents, 
successive or simultaneous,” the continuity 
of history. His is the art of ‘‘ grouping” 
rather than the art of ‘‘coloring.” The 
fascination of great history lies, not so much 
‘‘in sharing through vivid narrative” the 
emotions of those who live again in the 
historian’s pages, asin tracing ‘‘ the sequence 
by which successive occurrences are seen to 
issue in their necessary results, or causes 
apparently remote to converge to a common 
end.” In short, great history makes its ap- 
peal to the intellect rather than the imagi- 
nation, and consists in presenting an order 
of events and characters uncumbered by the 
personally incidental, however fascinating or 
even dramatic. 


FIND little difficulty in understanding 
the scorn felt by the professional work- 
man for the amateur or untrained person 
who attempts to compete with him. In 
nearly all kinds of work training is a factor 
the importance of which can hardly be over- 
estimated. But it is seldom considered, I 
think, that a certain amount of training in 
many cases ought to go to removing the 
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marks of training. I remember once read- 
ing the statement of a friend and a great— 
a truly great—artist, to the effect that unless 
there were a little of the amateur in a man’s 
work it could hardly rank asart. The state- 
ment pleased me as words half understood 
do sometimes please one with their simple 
sound of wisdom, but it was not until some 
years later that I took in what I now believe 
was its precise meaning. It came into my 
mind as I was glancing at Whistler’s famous 
‘* Propositions,” more particularly the one in 
which he declares that industry in 
art is a necessity, not a virtue, and 
any evidence of the same in the 
production a blemish, not a quality, etc. I 
had just been reading, with a view to recom- 
mending it for publication, an irritatingly 
thorough review of an exhibition of pictures, 
a little article written with so much con- 
science and so much knowledge as to make 
me distinctly humiliated by my lack of lik- 
ing for it. ‘‘The reason why I could not 
tell” until my friend and Mr. Whistler con- 
joined to explain. The little article was un- 
questionably ‘‘a good piece of work” but it 
was work from beginning toend. The evi- 
dences of labor were in the very felicity of 
its sentences, in its admirably just criticism, 
in its learned comparison of schools and 
periods, in its perfectly proper arrangement, 
in its happy final clause, in its whole, capa- 
ble, adequate aspect. There was nota stroke 
of the pen that had gone to covering up con- 
scientiousness, there was nothing to indicate 
that the writer had been having a very mag- 
nificent time with his subject, no freedom of 
artlessness to make the reader believe that 
it was done for the sake of nothing but his 
own sweet pleasure in the doing. It bore, 
too, the stamp of that rhetorician of ancient 
times, mentioned by Montaigne, whose pro- 
fession it was to make little things appear 
great. These seem to me to constitute the 
sum of the reasons why there is the merest 
taint of obloquy in the expression ‘‘ profes- 
sional,” a taint as immediately recognized by 
persons sensitive to shades of significance as 
that resting upon the term ‘‘amateurish.” 
It.is the evidence of industry in professional 
work that constitutes its inartistic quality. 
There is a smugness, a conscious complete 

ness about it that makes it unpleasant. 
This, I take it, is why the works of the arts 
and crafts societies have been so persistently 
popular since Morris gave them their special 
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impetus. He was for conscientiousness, 
surely, in the essential parts of his perform- 
ance, but no man was ever less for the show 
of conscientiousness on the surface and no 
man was ever more for the stopping short at 
the point where perfunctoriness begins, which 
constitutes the charm, and almost the whole 
charm, of his own work. He was not, how- 
ever, an artist, because he did not carry his 
work far enough. He was a joyous amateur 
and content to be one, thinking no estate so 
enviable. Whistler, on the other hand, was 
an artist whose chief aim appeared to be to 
make his work appear like the play which it 
was not. He reversed the process of Mon- 
taigne’s rhetorician and strove to make great 
things appear small, incidental, fleeting, 
filled with shadowy 
beauty. Perhaps his was equally ‘‘an art to 
flatter and deceive” but at least it was not 
pompous, and it was delightfully unprofes- 
sional. There are other ways, of course, of 
being unprofessional than that of wearing 
the bloom of easy grace at the performance 
of difficult tasks. There is the way of cer- 
tain philosophers and statesmen whose words 
have come down to us with the simple splen- 
dor of their cogency untarnished by the sug- 
gestion either of art orlearning. The Decla- 
ration of Independence is an example of what 
may be done in the mood not of business or of 
art, but of practical emotion, if I may so de- 
fine it. It isnot commonly, however, an easy 
or simple matter perfectly to combine the 
professional qualities of expert and practised 
workmanship with the amateur qualities of 
spontaneity and vividness, and naturally, 
what most of us are looking for is the easy 
matter. ‘‘It is supreme happiness,” said 
Hippolyte Taine to Edouard de Suckau, ‘to 
become a mill-horse and to go round and 
round without further research or invention.” 


frail suggestions of 


N arecent number of the magazine a con- 
tributor pointed out that Leather-stock- 
ing had died after saying ‘‘ Here!” thirty 

years earlier than the death of Colonel New- 
come after saying ‘‘Adsum!” The atten- 
tion of this contributor has since been called 
to the fact that when Colonel Esmond broke 
his before the unworthy 
prince whom he had served so long 
and so loyally, he was only follow- 
ing an example which had been set by the 
noble Athos, who broke his sword also before 


sword 


More 
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Louis XIV because that inhuman monarch 
had taken for himself Mlle. de la Valliere, 
the young lady beloved by the Vicomte de 
Bragelonne, who was the son of Athos. And 
the same effect is to be found also in the 
opera of **La Favorite.” The book of 
Donizetti’s opera bears the names of Al- 
phonse Royer and Gustave Vaez; but it is 
said to have been revised by Scribe. It was 
derived from a forgotten play called the 
‘‘Comte de Comminges,” written by one 
Baculard-D’Arnaud, and this in turn had 
been taken from a novel written by the no- 
torious Mme. de Teucin, the callous mother 
of D’Alembert. The scene of the sword 
breaking is not in the novel or the play; and 
quite possibly it may have been introduced 
into the book of the opera by the fertile and 
ingenious Scribe. ‘‘La Favorite” was pro- 
duced in 1840, when Thackeray was in Paris 
preparing the ‘‘ Paris Sketch-Book.” It was 
in 1850 that Dumas published the ‘* Vicomte 
de Bragelonne”; and it was in 1852 that 
Thackeray put forth ‘‘ Henry Esmond.” 
There is no denying that the striking 
situation which Thackeray used with so much 
skill in his novel had already been utilized 
in the stirring romance of Dumas and in the 
pathetic libretto of Royer, Vaez, and Scribe. 
Did Thackeray borrow it from the romance 
or from the libretto? Or did he reinvent it 
for himself, forgetting that it had already 
served? He was in Paris when Donizetti’s 
tuneful music was first heard; and he was 
going to the opera as often as he could. He 
was fond of Dumas’s interminable tales of 
adventure; and he had a special liking for 
Athos. It is in one of the Roundabout 
Papers—‘‘ On a Peal of Bells”—that he de- 
clared his preference. ‘*Of your heroic 
heroes, I think our friend, Monseigneur 
Athos, Comte de la Fére, is my favorite.” 
Is this a case of conveyance, such as is often 
carelessly called plagiarism? or is it a case 
of unconscious reminiscence? That Dumas 
knew what he was doing when he lifted the 
situation out of ‘‘ La Favorite” is very likely, 
for it was not his custom to be overscrupulous 
in taking what he could make hisown. But 
hackeray had been careful to credit the 
suggestion of one or two of his earlier French 
sketches to the Parisian story-tellers he had 
put under contribution. Besides he was a 
writer of transparent honesty ; and it is there- 
fore highly probable that he had no conscious- 
ness that the scene was not original with him. 





























From a phot 


graph by Braun, Clement & Co. 


The Road of the Cross, by Jean Béraud. 


SOME UNECCLESIASTICAL RELIGIOUS 
ART 
HE recent acquisition by the New York 
Metropolitan Museum of Artof the im- 
portant painting by Léon Lhermitte, 
from the last Paris Salon, ‘‘ Christ Among the 
Lowly,” may be justified at least on architec- 
tonic grounds—that is, as in the museum’s 
province, or art, of organizing knowledge or 
arranging it ina system. This picture may 
be considered as a good example of a certain 
form of religious art, practically unknown in 
the ‘‘ golden age” of painting, when the sway 
of the Church was still undisputed, and now 
much in favor in some of the Continental 
schools, especially among the Germans. It 
professes to be a sort of coming to the aid, 
by the laymen, of the conventional religious 
painters, by treating their themes with novel, 
and presumably more popular, methods. The 
motives behind this seeming opitulation are 
very frequently open to suspicion, naturally. 
VOL. XXXIX.—5I 


Of those which inspire the sincere works, the 
truly devout ones, it would be difficult to make 
a classification. It has been suggested that 
one of the most reverent, imagining scenes 
like this of Lhermitte’s, may be a desire to 
set forth to the outward eye the fulfilment of 
the promise of Matthew xviii: 20; the bring- 
ing home to the worldly mind, the making 
vivid and real, of the scriptural incidents, and 
consequently of the religious truths which 
they inculcate; the presentation of a preacher 
who was not merely of Judea some two thou- 
sand yearsago, but alsoof to-day, in our midst. 
The extraordinary variety and ingenuity, sin- 
cere or perverted, of these unchurchly works; 
the reputation and ability of very many of the 
painters who have followed in this movement, 
combine to make this modern development 
much more a matter of general interest than 
the squabbles over mere technical methods 
which so frequently rend the ateliers. 

More than one of the modern schools of 
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painting have seen technique perfected while 
inspiration vanished; and the believers are 
not always the best artists. The undevout 
painters include, naturally, all those who see 
in the biblical subjects merely material for 
genre—the ‘‘Magdalens,” the ‘Judiths” 
and ‘*Susannahs” and ‘‘Salomés” of all 
schools, ancient and modern, the innumer- 
able ‘‘Temptations,” of St. Anthony, St. 
Hilarion, etc., the ‘‘Concubine of the Levite 
of Ephraim,” by Hennerandothers. Evenof 
the painters who have followed the Saxon 
von Uhde in his transferral of scriptural 
themes to modern localities—harking back 
to the naive practices of the earlier painters 
—but very few have any air of having wrought 
prayerfully. This not very intelligent at- 
tempt to suggest that the teachings of the 
Saviour are still applicable to our every-day 
walks is naturally attended by many incon- 
gruities, as may be seen in our reproduction 
of his ‘‘Suffer Little Children to Come Unto 
Me,” and a very sincere flame of zeal must 
light up these works or there will be no les- 
son. Von Uhde defined his own principles 
in a letter to a friend concerning his ‘‘ Easter 
Morning”: ‘For the artistic quality of the 
picture, it is of little importance whether these 
are the three Maries or three modern women; 
they have been to a grave.” Something of 
510 


Suffer Little Children to Come Unto Me. 


From a painting by von Uhde 


the same confusion of thought that marks 
his pictures appears here; in his versions of 
the Nativity it is the Zathetic side of the story 
upon which he usually insists. In the ‘‘ Holy 
Eve,” a peasant woman, evidently in sore 
trouble, leans against a fence in the dusk, in 
the midst of a lonely snowy plain; the large 
tracks of a man’s feet in the snow lead toward 
a little cabin the distance. In this instance 
a thin ring of light encircles her head; in the 
‘Walk to Bethlehem” neither the carpenter 
with his bag of tools nor his fainting com- 
panion whom he supports along the dreary 
road in the twilight indicates their sacred 
character otherwise than in the title. Ina 
more conventional ‘‘ Nativity,” a triptych, 
both the Wise Men and the angels who sit ina 
shining row along the rafters to sing are 
Bavarian peasants, and, as in most of these 
renderings, the scene is enveloped in a gen- 
eral gloom. One of the best known of these 
modern versions is the ‘‘ Magdalen” of Jean 
Béraud, a very smart painter said to have no 
convictions at all. The conventional figure 
of the Saviour sits at the head of a Parisian 
supper table, all the other personages, in- 
cluding the fair penitent at his feet, are in 
modern costume, the lady only in evening 
dress. These entirely worldly minded gen- 
tlemen, not much interested in the incident 
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(one of them is lighting his cigarette at a 
candle at the end of the table), are so much 
better selected and portrayed that they be- 
come the real heroes of the scene. In other 
canvases, notably two in which the scenes of 
the Crucifixion are transferred to French soil 
and the present day, this painter has osten- 
tatiously furnished 
his contribution to 
this doubtful preach- 
ing—thus insisting 
upon the applicabili- 
ty of the scriptural 
themes by demon- 
strating their incon- 
gruity. The mob 
hoots the Saviour 
with the cross, or 
stones him; the 
wealthy or refined 
classes are scornful 
or indifferent; only 
the ve ry poor, or the 
dying, or the profes- 
sional ministers of 
religion, recognize 
him or appeal to 
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bach, venturing into these alien themes, has 
done a ‘Flight into Egypt,” heads and 
shoulders only, in which the Virgin and Child 
are wooden andarchaic, while Joseph presents 
the aspect of a smug burgher with side-whis- 
kers. The feeling for style of some kind, 
the admirable brushwork, which character- 
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cies of skilfulness 
very much in keep- 
ing with this brutal > 5, 
rendering of a seri- : 
ous theme. The 
French painter 
Lhermitte, the Finn 
Edelfeldt, the Amer- 
ican Melchers, and 
many others, have 
also followed in this 
line, but also with apparently imperfect suc- 
cess. The spectator, at least, generally re- 
mains unconvinced. 

The ‘‘sombre and often grotesque luxuri- 
ance of the Germanic fancy ” (vide H. H. Boy- 
esen) finds itself very much at home in these 
dislocated themes, and the results achieved 
are in many cases extraordinarily uncouth. 
Even with such a reverent painter as Eduard 
von Gebhardt the pathetic and homely real- 
ism of the figures of the Saviour and his dis- 
ciples in his ‘‘Last Supper” of some thirty 
years ago has now become, as in his recent 
large painting of ‘‘Christ in the Tempest,” 
quite uninspired and very unpleasant. Len- 








From a photograph, copyright 1905, by William Schaus. 


Christ Among the Lowly, by Léon Lhermitte. 


izes Franz Stuck’s ‘‘ Expulsion from Eden,” 
entirely disappears in the completely ugly 
and tasteless renderings of Scripture themes 
by such painters as Triibner, Volz, Franz 
Stassen, Louis Corinth (of the Berlin Seces- 
sion), Christian Speyer; and, worst of all. 
Sascha Schneider, who executes huge alle- 
gorical and mystical combinations. As a 
representative work of this modern school 
there may be cited the ‘‘ Zertretene ” of Ka- 
the Kollwitz, exhibited some three or four 
years ago in Munich, a species of triptych or 
predella. In the central panel appears the 
dead body of the Saviour, lying at length, 
very much attenuated; over him stoops a fig- 
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ure nude to the waist, and leaning on the 
sword of the executioner, who puts his hand 
to the wound in the side; on the left are seen a 
peasant and his wife who have just strangled 
their child or are about todoso; ontheright, 
Mary Magdalen, old, ugly, and naked, weeps 
with her back against the foot of the cross, 
while a younger female, also nude, appar- 
ently seeks to console her. It is a presenta- 
tion of Hopeless Despair. 

The Norwegian Skredsvig, in at least one 
important composition, has sought to avoid 
the grotesqueness of introducing the conven- 
tional Syrian figure among his own peas- 
ants (and thereby bringing up the whole 
question of inherent and racial differences of 
every kind) by boldly representing ‘‘The 
Son of Man” under the entirely common- 
place guise of an itinerant modern preacher. 
This picture, one of the most curious of these 
curious experiments, is founded on the in- 
cident related in Luke xix: 29-36, in which 
the disciples, at Christ’s bidding, appropri- 
ate an unridden colt for his use, because 
‘¢the Lord hath need of him,” and, ‘‘as he 
went, they spread their clothes in the way.” 
In this very free translation the scene is trans- 
ferred to a Norwegian village, there is no 
colt and no disciples, the pictorial interest, 
confined to the immediate foreground, is cen- 
tred upon the figure of a woman, apparently 
truncated, in pink and blue, wheeled along 
in a wheelbarrow, and an old woman kneel- 
ing who has spread three rugs, or bits of car- 
pet, in front of her cottage door and is setting 
certain pots of flowers upon the corners to 
keep the wind from lifting them. Behind 
her are a younger woman and an old man 
looking toward the middle distance, where, 
on the little grass-grown road, in a group 
of people, a man ina ‘‘ cut-away” coat, hold- 
ing a little round hat, puts his other hand on 
a little girl’s head. Another little girl lifts 
a bandage from her eyes to look at him—she 
and the woman in the wheelbarrow repre- 
sent ‘‘the poor,” of whom there is no mention 
in the text. The Pharisees are personified 
by the gentry of the village, conversing among 
themselves and ostentatiously ignoring the in- 
cident. Thislarge canvas is dignified by very 
good conventional painting, quiet in tone. 

Of an entirely different species is Cazin’s 
‘** Judith,” shown in the Paris Exhibition of 
1889, and purchased by Mr. Potter Palmer, 
in which the somewhat unpleasant stpry of 


the Apocrypha is converted into a ‘‘ peas- 
ant melope@ia” of our own day. Here the 
gate of the city of Bethunia was rendered from 
a little walled town in Brittany; the widow of 
Manasses, setting out on her fateful mission, 
gathers her decent cloak around her but shows 
no signs of ‘‘her bracelets, and her chains, 
and her rings and all her ornaments,” on 
which the text insists; ‘*‘Ozias, and the an- 
cients of the city, Chabris and Charmis,” have 
also disappeared; a basket, an anvil, and a 
few country people are the sole witnesses of 
her departure. In spite of this transforma- 
tion the spirit of the story seems to be pre- 
served—a dignity, a sense of trouble and pos- 
sible deliverance in the air. In technical 
rendering this canvas is one of the painter’s 
most distinguished works, and in conception 
and composition far more important than his 
later, smaller landscapes with their charm 
and their monotony of tone. 

To the illustrations of the legends of the 
Church also the test of devoutness can 
scarcely be applied strictly; it is perhaps re- 
grettable, but true, that mere artistic excel- 
lence will cover a great many sins of lack of 
faith. It is scarcely probable, for example, 
that M. L. O. Merson accepts literally the 
pious story of the wolf of Agubbio, converted 
to Christianity by St. Francis of Assisi witha 
single sign of the cross, and sanctified by his 
subsequent gooddeeds. Nevertheless, hehas 
shown him to us in an important painting 
which renders the theme with perfect appre- 
ciation of the naiveté, the piety, the curious, 
ingenious, tormented, wide-reaching medi- 
geval imagination. The animal appears in 
the little wintry square of the town, admi- 
rably invented, or restored—the public foun- 
tain, the people, the pigeons, the mounted 
knight reining his horse away from the citi- 
zen with the affrighted donkey, and, in the 
foreground, the open door of the meat shop 
with the stout butcher handing down a mor- 
sel of liver to St. Isengrim himself. Round 
the latter’s furry neck are strung blessed 
medals, consecrated by the Pope; around his 
lupine head flickers the saint’s halo. A little 
girl drags at her mother’s hand that she may 
turn back, smiling, tostroke the saint’s back; 
the butcher’s dog gnaws his bone in the cor- 
ner in the snow quite unheeding. It is a 
veritable restoration, rendered without any 
unnecessary solemnity. 

WILLIAM WALTON. 
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